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program are dej^'ibed in Tolume one of this final report* The 
introduction descr|.bes the program, the curriculum deyeiopment % 
process, the curriculum, and the oTerall goals of tie project. The 
remaining portion of this Tolume provides sample units of the Tarious 
in struct iop:a2 materials for the elementary school^. The prograi Is 
organiz^ed around six majpi?; areas: aesthetics in the physical world, 
•aesthetics and arts elements, aesthetics and the creative process, 
aesthetics and the artist,; aesthetics and culture, and ajtethetics and 
the entironment. 2ach of these areas contains sam|>le lessons with 
references te user characteristics, grade lerel, patterns of use, ' 
assessment provision, time requirement, implementation procedures, 
and evaluation studies on the effectiveness of^ the lesson. Sample 
lesSons for teacher training in the program are also included. 
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/ . ' . Iritrocfuctfon . 

' tnfi Aesthetic Edxication Brogran of CEMRSL, Ittc: 

_ A.-a5?iaf-4ji^tory* ' . ' 

* * * » 

It vas evident in 1967 vhen fci?^ Aesthetic Education Frograsa vas oeing conceived 
that the priorities in our .l^ucationaL eystes placed a jLov valise on aesthetic 
education .as an integral part of genera J education. ISiere x^-as a group of st3>— 
jeers being taugjit, sxich'as arii^ snxsic, theatre arts, and dance, vhose. content 
could be characterized as aesthetic Generally, these were not considered 
"require^" subjects^ and they existed for the rjost part on the periphery of . 
the general education prograa. A nodber oS arts educators, however, were co=>- 
nitred to developing an aesthetic edubation program and to incorporatipg stib3ect 
matter viqh aesthetic- content into th^ stains treaa of*a^otal school progran 
which was supposed to pro\4de a general education .for all students. 

me conniitcent. to the idea of an aesthetic eduction for all students grew out 
of a s^eries of meetings, developmental conferences, and seiidnatss\r elated, to ' 
research and developisent in' the axts and huaaniti&s which were sponsored by. 
the Arts and Humanities Prograa of the U.S-- Office of Education in the 1960's. 

The conference that had xhe ijost effect on the developzDent of\ thfe Aesth€ttic - 
fTducation Program was '*The Seainar in Art Education fdr Research aad'Curriculuk 
Develops>entV held at' Pannsyrvania State Uni^^rsity in 1965 under the direction 
of Edward Mattii,^ then he^d of the Art Education Departiaent of Pennsylvania" 
State University^ The purpose of the conference was to develop" a cluster of 
res&rcl^ ideas that^could be used as a basis for a proposal to be subnitted to' 
the Office or. Education Qf to, other agencies for support. One of the recoimnen- 
dations was' that an institute devoted to the systematic study of aesthetic 
education be^.s tablished. 

This research and development center was to be designed to encourage research 
in the arts and -jfn aesthetic* education by supporting investigators to carry 
6ut research determined either by the institute itself or by the researcher. 

The research and development center proposal was not supported by the Office 
of Education, but the project director, Manuel BarTcan, and his colleagues were 
asked to subjnit a proposal which could" concern itself withL_tha..iievelopment of 
curriculum Iri a^thetic education directed at general education in the elemen- 
tary ^and secondary schools rather than at basic research. 

The Arts and Humanities Program sponsored another conference to consider the 
next step for aesthetic education at the Whitney Museun) of American Art.' This 
included a mix of scholars, educators, philosophers, and researchers in various*, 
fields as we^l as representativi^s from the National Office of Education, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and various universities. The purpose of 
this conference was to raise 45uestibns about, and seek answers to the possibi- 
lity Of establisHing a curricular program for aesthetic education. 



Tnfe^^tney Yjis&xz Conference va^ sigaif leant for aesthetic educatic^ because* 
of two saior ou?:conej5. ?irst> cfae participles pledged tfaeir tisie and effort 
to. serve as a reference grocp* Ibis' vas probably tire lirst uruiti-dlsclpliaary 
gr2>up CO express a cfiCTzltoent to f urcifer research and develc^iaent in aesthetic 
ecoLoiloi/. ^ SdiXMKl'i Uio (Jticibiiuii t^J see^C- planning funds frojs aja edncational 
laboratory set^the stage for the eventual fcoasing of the Progrss In the Cenn^al 
Hiiw^tem Eegionai Educaiicn t-a0oratory,^now C2H2ZL, Inc.^^ 

July 1967, £Z?^HEL sponsored a second aesthetic educatioji cc^iference at the 
Siode Island Scfcoor of Design • fey this tiria a planning "document vhich o^itliiied 
the program for curriculin develJ^pz^t .in aesthetic education had been de^loped 
by L zufa ChapiLan^and Kanuel Barlian- The purpose of the conference vas to reviev 
this pLgn ^and . to t^ake suggestions for its revision*^ 

The. participants* endorsed the proposal's concept of an aesthetic education j^ro- 
gran that eisphasized curriciilirz developoent •-d.tain thS context of genejral 
education r The planning report also proposed a design for currlculun develop- 
ment in aesthetic education and suggested an initial plaa for organizing major 
tasks and funcjtions for suc*k a program. It divided ,the. work . into tvo phases. 

I 

•Bnase I, under the direction 'of Manuel Barkan, vas the development of the 
theoretical baae.and rationale, and the major result vas the publication of 
Sidelines: Ctirriculua Development for Aesthetic Education ^ by Barkan, Chapman^ 
and Kern. This phase was sjupported by flinds^from The Ohio State University, 
the Arts and Humanities Program of the Office of Educatio^, and CEHBEL, Inc. 

In 1969 a joint report was pres^n£ed by Manuel Barkah and Stanley Madeja to 
the conference in Kew York City* That report outlined the plans for*^he actual 
development of Phase II of the Aesthetic Education Program. rThq major thrust 
of tnis phase was %o be the design and development of currdcular resource 
materials which embodied the concepts outlined in t^e Guidelines . Stajiley 
Madeja was selected to head that phase of the project vhich is now the CEMREL 
Aesthetic Educa.tion Program. ^ ^ ^ 

In designing the Program, it vas recognized. that 'getting aesthetic education 
accepted into the general education program would'^e a difficult task. A 
number of things vould have* to be done to pipvide the general educational ^ 
audiirlce vith an understanding of the ilijportanc^ of aesthetic Education to 
general education. ' J 

The lack of public understanding of vWat the arts vere all about and about the 
necessity for aesthetic content in the public^ ^chpols resulted in^ a lack of 
support for these, concerns from school boards, administrators, teachers, and 
parents. Art ^educators vere not able to .articulate the rationale for these 
content areas in a vay which justified their existence vithin the general .edu- 
catiQn program. If aesthetic education vas^to be incorporated into the generafl 
program, justifications for its inclusion vould have to be articulated. 

In addition, the arts disciplines (music, theater, visual arts, dance, and 
film) lacked general iaiability to other areas of the carriculum in the schools. 
Arts educators agreed that there vere many connectors or links to social 



studies, mathematics, science, or physical education that could be designed 
and applied to the aesthetics .of tnese areas. However, nost arts prog^rasis, 
t-lien exaniced, were found to be very insular and self-protecting. In most 
cases there was no effort to relate the arts aisong themselves as disciplines, 
let alone relate them to other areas of study. They tended to -^>e "apart" from 
the general education program. This separateness would have ^to be remedied if 
a high priority yas to be given 'to aesthetic education. * • - ' 

.A majority of the arts prograiis existing in the schools in the early 196d*s 
w^re related .tro outcomes that apply to the training of the professional . * 

artists, not to the student who isstrying to obtain a*general education in 
the arts. A prograi de'signed for training artists in any one of the arts is 
much different fron a general education program in the arts. Nevertheless, 
goals which are more applicable to professional schools of music, art, and 
^ theatre w^re applied to arts programs at the high school an3 elementary school 
level. Tne goals for a corarehensive program which includes all the arts and 
relates. and defines aesthetic content in other disciplines are much broader 
and are generalizable fo every student. It was these goals which would have 
to be stressed in order to get an aesthetic et^ation program accepted. 

Ahother critical need was to develop a resource of instructional materials 
which could be used by arts teachers' and/or classroom teachers. It was* a sad 
commentary on the arts, that there were few if any materials, aval lafcrle which 
could be introduced into the classroom without major adaptations- by the 
teacher. This was not the ckse In science^ mathematics, language arts, or 
social studies. The need foij' materials to advance curriculum efforts in 
general arts prpgrams was critical if the concept of an aesthetic education, 
program for all students was to be realized. 

The CEMREL Aesthetic Education Program has addressed itself to these problems 
and has provided teacher education and ciixriculum materials, and curriculum 
designs; which -together constitute a resource to >\elp schools develop a 
generalized course of study for all students ysing all the arts. 
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Aesthetic Education: A Conception for 
. ^ Curriculum Development 



When a fundaaental change is proposed in the educational program, in this case 
the introduction of aesthetic education as' a major concern of general educa-*, 
tion, it is necessary to begin attlje beginning with a conception of aesthetic 
education and some discus^on oTTTs content* 

'The development of^ the precise conception of aesthetic education was elusive. 
Aesthetic concepts by their very nature are not defined 4^ very precise terms , 
^ and they generally allow for contradictory points of view. • Morris Weitz com- 
ments on this: . ' ^ 

Aesthetic education, as a concept, differs from aesthetic and edtkitf* 
tion or, for .that matter, from theater or drama., -in one" important 
respect: it has no history, 'instead it was introduced, not-too long" 
ago, as a 'term to fill a certain need, ta cover and correct a x^t^in 
• deficiency which its inventors felt was threatening the whole of the 
early educational .development of the child » And what was (and Is) 
this need? The laclc of recognition of ; the importance of the arts * ' 
and all of their potential in the normal education of the child. Xhe 
term was coined with the?- deep conviction that this gap must be 
bridged, the need fulfilled} the commitment to* the importaiice of art 
and the aesthetic as an integral rather than marginal constituent of 
early education which was to be heard and shared by all. 

Thus, I suggest, the way to understand what aesthetic education is/ 

is not to define it but to state its great goal: the enhancement of 

the full growth of the child in which the aesthetic — as open ag^'-that ^ " * 

term is — ;would achieve at least an equal status with the intellectual.^', 

Weitz* definition of aesthetic education deals wifh the concept as a** functional 
or exemplary process. However, in a'curriculum development effort ^s larg^ as 
was the CB^REL Aesthetic Education Program, this position did not suffice. 
Therefore, aiv_attempt was made "to find some consensus among theorists as to 
the nature of the aesthetic -experience and how it would apply to^ learning. 
The consensus was that the aesthetic experience is one that is valued .^intrin- 
sically and which can be valued, for itself. Involvement in- an aesthetic # . 
experience, whether it is in terms o*f listening, looking, performing, oi^ 
producing, carries with it the desire to sustain and feel the full import of • 
that moment for its own sake. It is that ability to perceive the integral 
relation^ip between the form and content of the experience which categorizes 
'the- aesthetic. The way in. which the individual perceives the object or the 
experience b^omes an essentia^, characteristic of the aesthetic point of view 
arrd distinguishes these experiences from other methods of • perception and from 
other values. Aesthetic experiences are varied in their intensity, ^nd this 
vkriety is related to the quality of the* ob'ject or event which provides thein. 
Tne phase "aesthetic education" from this perspective means that we are dealing 
wl^h teaching for the aesthetic and that we haVe combined the two words, 
"aesthetic" and "education," to allow tor consideration of the nature of 
aesthetic -experiende and aesthetic value in instructional ptograms. 

11 ' 
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To clarify further the concept of aesthetic education, it is^also helpful, to 
distinguish between aes the ti^r education and the study of aesthetics as a branch 
of philosophy, whicTi has traditionally been an area of concentration in the * 
universities. Aesthetics — the philosophy of aesthetic phenoiiena — draws its 
content from t-he phllosophlca.l-liLerature.- The instructipnal approach at 'the 
university level has place.d aesthetics, no natter how.*unintentionally , almost 
exclusively into an- academic category tha^^ does not directly ^pelate to the 
"enhancetserit of the^full growth* of the child." • ' \ * • 

* ' ^ « * ... - 

Aesthetic education^. §houid not l>e considered as a discipline *in itself as is. 
art or nusrc. Instead itf can , be considered in. a feroader context as an area 
^ of study which eacoapassesrall the arts.^ As such, aesthetic education encoia- 
passes the full scgpe pf aesthetic phenomena. Tftase phenomena include, the ' 
^aesthetic experience ftself^- tihe prodess by which we produce an ^stfietic 
product, the object 'or^event and the- historical and cultural tradition within' 
whidh it is produ<:ed. As an* area of 'stu^y, aeSB^etic education deals with * 
content more thenatically, ;;^ith broader concepts and topics,, and it uses the 
various arts disciplines as examples^^ather than approaching them chronologi- 
cally or historically. ' ' . * ' 

^ ' r , . , 

In summary, ptecise definitidrfe are not characteristic of aesthetic concerns, 
but there are soAe constantsVhich can .help to define aesthetic education for 
general instruction, • , ' * ' ' ♦ 

1. Aesthetic education is concerned with-the introdudtiOnof aesthetic 
value's into instruction and the development, of aesthetic perception 

X or aesthetic ways of, perceiving and knowing. - " 

2. .The aesthetic experience is value'd intrinsically (valued far itself) / 

and the ability to perceive the foi^n and content of-»the experience 
becomes* characteristic* of- aesthetic perceptions. 

3. The' arts are carriers of aesthetic content aqd are the most appro- 
' * priate exemplars to study and experience, • • ' 

4. Aesthetic qualities exist in all phenomena and aesthetic education 
-> wil*l help the student identify, despribe, analyze, and value these 

qualities through the development of a total critical language which - 
' . uses not only ^verbalization but all the sense modalities^ for expres- 

. sion andv comnunication.** v • ^ , ' \ 



The Aesthetic Education Curriculum 

/ ' ^ 

CEMREL's testhetic Education Progran saw itself'iu hhe role of a'pVovider of 
resources at a national level rather than in a prestrriptive role. As a conse- * 
, quence the Aesthetic Education Progran sade decisions not only in light of the 
argijisencs posed by theorists but also in lighjt of the social and educational 
responsibilities dictated by its constituency and by its goals, Tne nethod 
of curriculun devel-opaent axtd the oodel for the development of resources 
eoployed by C£MREL vere based both on theory and on practical needs. Curriculua 
developsient was' acconpli^hed through the efforts of a consort iua of talent 
dravn fron laany acadenic areas. ( 

The Aesthetic Education Program is based on a model vhich has been used by 
other curriculum development projects within the laboratory's pi'ograms and 
whidh is adapted froa-them. In the original design of the model for the devel-! 
opnieir^ of an -a^sxhetic education curriculum, a logical entr>^ point, was' a review 
of cuVriculua theory to see if there was any agreement about where to start 
the process. Although there was no consensus on where ^ to begin curriculum 
development, there was agreement on the referent^ for building a curriculum. 
Simply stated, these 2;eferents are*Che individual or the learners, the society, 
and the discipline^ Curriculum' theorists do not, however, agree upon ^he 
relative importance of each ref erept to the curriculum. This disagreement • 
was outlined in an early position paper by Hadeja and Kelly. ^ For instance, 
Ralph Tyler writes that-^the objectives for any curricultia should be derived 
equally from studies of the learner, studies of contemporary society, and 
from the subject specialists.^ Arthur King and John ^Srownell state that, the 
first priority should be given to subject matter specialists, to the discipline."^ 
'Society and the learner, they protest, *tell only what a man is and not what he 
might be. The disciplines are not Just accumulations of information but rather 
ways of knowing and aire, /therefore, progressive in nature. Equally logical 
arguments have been made|by Franklin Bobbitt^ for the society and Harold Rugg^ 
for the learner as theypr^me factor in curriculum development. 

Although each positic/n was supported by very powerful arguments, the emphasis 
on one referent did/not exclude consideration of th^ others. The only obvious 
conclusion the Progtaiir could draw from the various arguments of the curriculum 
theorists was thar oirrlculum development should begin with decisions about the 

student, the discipline, and the society. Arguments about 
-1 into th^ chicken and the egg ^category . 
• 

pjnsequently , the stiarting point for curriculum development by the Aesthetic 
•Education Program was in part determined by the responsibility of the laboratory 
to the school systems throughout the United Statefe. Because the United 
States is a diversified nati9n, schools are very different from one another In 
their politic^al, educational, and social make-up. As a .consequence, it would 
be 'difficult to build a national curriculum that was founded on the sot|!^al or 
learner referent. A discipline, however, *is relatively unaffected by ethnic 
background, geographical location, and consaunity values. It seemed that the 



three referents: the 
which comes first fa 



principal referent -or: starting point for a progran with ii^tlonal conmipaents 
. should be the discipline. Fof aesthetic education 'this seans the arts. With 
the "discipline as a -starting point, the society and the learner becoae the 
constraints that dictate the alternatives. 

it should be aade Tcilear that even though the discipline is chosen as the 
starting point for curriculun developrient it does not follow t|iat the curri- 
culum becomes highly cognitive. On the contrary, the very nature of disciplines 
in the arts and aesthetics precludes thi^ fron happening. Tne statement of 
the general goal of the Aesthetic Education Prograa en^hasizes this fact: 

Aesthetic experience is a& experience which is valued intrinsically 
and aesthetic education should provide opport^mities for aesthetic 
experience, an(3 opportunities to build the skills and kncr^^ledge nec- 
ess:ar>- for significant aesthetic encounters. It follows, therefore,, 
that the general goal for aesthetic education is to increase the 
; student's capacities to experience aesthetic qualities (values) in 
oian-nade. and natural objects and>%5vents Tn this etK^ironE^ent . ^ ^ 

VTnen the content in the disciplines beconies the principal referent of the 
curriculum, the task of the developer is to adapt the content to the learner. 
The learner defines the le.vel and strategy fo't instruction, and the society 
(in most cases, th^ cosaunity) provides the value structurje in which the 
curriculum operates • A great diversity of opinions and values exis-ts among . 
school systems^ and within an aesthetic education program develc^jment of 
curriculum designs to fit every school setting is impossible. However, a . 
national l^bora^tory can define the content and develop materials which'suggest 
grade levels and strategies for instruction, even, though it cannot anticipate 
the Value decisions of each conmuiiity nor detemine what will be taught in 
their schools • It^is at th^ level that the curriculum model opera4:es. 

Sources of Content ^for Aesthetic Education * , ' * * 

The attempt to establish aesthetic content ^s an integral "part of- all education 
has brought about the necessity of defining the source or sources of content 
for aesthetic education from which programs can be designed. The philosophy ^" 
of aesthetics is the ultlxaate source of concepts and cbnt^t for general educa- 
tion programs, in aesthetic .edtic^tion^ Aesthetics can ^ct as an umbrella under 
which, concepts and ideas are deyelpped. However, to use this as the ^ole basis 
fo^ the content of the arts program would be difficult, if x>ot imposjsible, 
especially when the 'developer is faced with applying philosophical aesthetics 
to learning materials for 'very young children. 

The content base provided by the arts disciplines themselves is" a viable and ^' 
necessary addition to^^hat drawn from philosophy. Study of dance,' film, 
literature, music, theatre^ and the visual arts and the-methods by which they 
are organized, the aesthetic experiences they provide, and the distinctive 
processes involved in the creation and analysis fii works of art are all impor- 
tant co;itent areas for aesthetic education. The whole art ^work- is a major . • 
content source for the aesthetic education curriculum, *for ix. is the*. most 
dire^£texample of aesthetic pl;ienomena. Hie context in which the work exists 
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^ and is valued;^!! provide the philosophical dim^ion of the content base. 

The work of art-ser-i^-s as an exeiiplar of aas the ti\ phenomena • Barlcan, Chapman, 
and Kern outline, this point of viev in Guidelines ;\(::urriculms Developaent for 
Aesthetic Eduearion , vhere they analyze ti/ structu2:e of the arts disciplines 
as a source of content for aesthetic education. ^is idea has been expanded 
further in the work of Ecker, behaviorXof artists in each of 

the art foras as behavior iDodels for aesthetic educatidp such as the architect, 
the designer, the choreographer, and the critic. 

Assuming th^t the arts disciplines are the sources for coifent in education, 
the next step s:ust be to' find the way in which these exenipl^rs can ^e chosen 
and organized to provide the^ost laeaningfiri instructioaaJ. p.rograi2. Tnere-are 
and have been aany artespts to show* how the arts are • interrelated, and recent 
writings focus on how these interrelationships can be generalized to demonstrate 
^ siGilarities and differences across the arts. Tnere is little, disagree riient ~ 
that this is a workable contey.t for "organizing son^e content areas iii the arts. 
But it cannot be considered sufficient for the coarpiete arts progras:. 

Interrelaj:ion5hips and coniaonalities in the arts do exist,- but at b conceptual 
level. Vh^n the concepts are siailar across the arts, they can be explpred 
through each art fora. Tnis is significant and useful in an int;erd^sciplixikry 
approach to the arts. However, even if the ccxaxonality approach is applicable 
in, certain instances when related to elements of the art fonas, it loses sub- " 
stance when the obvious examples are exhausted. Light, sound, tine, iriotion, 
and space are related to nost art fonas, but it is evident that i&ore specific . 
. elements, such as texture, or color, even if labeled the saae in two d'iiferent 
^rt ^fonas, are not identical. Texture in nusic, related specifically to\tone 
color, is quite different froa texture in the- visual arts, which is related to 
surface and kinesthetic qualities. • \ 

. " . - \ 

So it seeas that designing an aefthetic education program based solely on tlte 
interrelationships in the arts would have been conceptually dangerous. The \ 
discipllaies exist as singular isodes because of distinctly different content, \ 
They do relate to one-anothv in certain* instances in spite of the unique • \ 
natures and characteristics of each, but a forced synthesis of the arts into \ 
an- area of study called' aesthetic education is artificial and implies that all ^ 
things in' the arts are interrelated. This is clearly erroneous. ♦ 

Shoifld, then, the decision be to pursue each of the arts singly as the sole 
content base for arts programs? This seems equally difficult to justify 
conceptually in the light of the actual interrelationships which are concep- 
tually sound. 

The solution to the problem of interrelationships and singularities of the arts 
for the Aesthetic Education Prograa was to combine two approaches: regard the 
arts disciplines as phenomena existing separately but sometime^s best explained 
in terms of thgir unique qualities and other times by their 'interrelationships, 
, and assume that there are concepts, found in philosophical aesthetics whi'ch can 
be used as organizers for the general content base for an aesthetic education 
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program. The interrelatedness of the arts or even the J^uxtapositiqn of nnlfVg> • 
disciplines can be presented on the "basis of* 5uch e^cisting ar-t forms as the 
happening^ the film, the theatre perforraance or the enviroa?iental sculpture, 
all of vhich deal vith' a ziatural sjTithesis of* characteristics of two or sore 
of the disciplines.*^ .1 - ^ 

^Besigal^g the Curriculina in Aesthetic Education 
The design of the curriculum for an aesthetic education program could have 
been varied according to the particular setting but, hcjwever ^t vas designed, 
the following questions had to be answered: Where vouid aesthetic education 
be taught vithin the general educatioii program? Wiat were the Long range goals? • 
, How would it be organised? 

Platez:ent of Aesthetic Education Vithin the Elementary Ourricultns 
One pressing practical consideration was to determine wherp ,the content for 
aesthetic education would be taught. How would it fit into the context of the 
school, day or year? The dileama of finding time for teaching what is considered 
a new or low priority subject area had to be resolved before effective curriculufii 
planning could begin to take place. An analysis of the existing curriculum had 
tc be pade and an entry point for aesthetic education determined very early in 
the, planning jjrocess. The follou'lng are possible entry points; there' are 
^ 'certainly others which would be applicable to a particular situation. . 

The nost direct way of inserting aesthetic content into the curriculum is to 
treat it as anj^area' of study. The ar^ea' of study concept for aesthetic educa- 
tion means that an allotted time slot is given over to aesthetic education on 
a daily schedule. All the arts — ausic, art, dance, drama, film, and literature — 
are brought together to provide an arts component for the general education 
curriculum. A sicpLlar organization pattern is currently used for teaching 
social studies, the sciences, or language arts. In the sinrplest terns, the 
are^ of study concept nieaqs that approximately one-sixth of a jregular teaching 
day Kculd be devoted to. aesthetic education. , 

4 second .saethod of inserting the content into the curriculum again uses aesthetic 
education as an area of study, but in this Instance the aesti^tic content is 
also defined within other areas of study. In each designated area of study, 
units are added which can be described as the aesthetics of language, the aes- 
thetics of science, and/or the aesthetics of mathematics. 

The third method is to design a separate course for each arts discipline plus 
^discrete units within the other disciplines to make up the total program. This 
prograis differs from the /irst option in that the aesthetic content resides in 
.each.att discipline that is taught throughout tb/2 school week. 'Each art course 
is desired to reach a broad range of students, not just the taleiited few. 
Separate courses in art, dance, music, theater, literature, and filmmaking are 
offered as part of a tfetal general education program* Occasionally, interdis- 
ciplinary anits labeled "aesthetic education" would be organized around con- 
cepts which are common to more than one art form. This method has the disad- 
vantage of consuming more of the school "day and does not fit as well within 
the organization of iDOst eleoentary curricula. 
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A fourth option of aesthetic education treats, the content as a part of other 
discipUnes:' the aesthetics of 'language, the aesthetics of science, the aes- 
thetics of the arts, the aesthetics of tiatheiziatics. Units are' taught vithin 
the context of existing subjects and no separate tixe slot is allotted for 
diathetic education. 

Within eax± option there are positive and negative points, and each school will 
have to siake the decision as to vhat is possible '^v^thin a given setting. How- 
ever, it is ir5>ortant to not^e chat early discussion concerning vhere aesthetic 
education will fit into ^ given school situation is necessary to detemine the 
structure of the curriculum, as the option chosen will eventually influence 
the amount of material which can be con:bined within a given grade level. 

There is one note of caution to be sounded in detenaining where aestTnetic edu- 
cation will be taught. We believe there is valid content within the aesthetic 
education progran itself and that it cannot be .stibiserged in other disciplines 
without losing its integrity. Therefore, although we encourage the idea that 
aesthetic content can perzieate other areas of .study, such as* science and 
laatheinatrics:, there still is soiasthing unique in aesthetic concepts that is 
lost ^en tney do not have their own identity in the curriculuta. If they are 
suboerged and even unintentionally subverted, the instructional program may 
lose the essence of what aesthetic education i^s all about and the unique 
qualities of ^ the aesthetic experience will be lost, to the detrioent of the 
educational ^Is of an aesthetic education program. The same aesthetic 
criteria that are applied to any phenomenon must be applied to the aesthetic f 
education curriculum, as in this instance the curriculum is^the phenomenon ?nd 
must ^exemplify the aesthetic qualities it purports to teach. Anon-aesthetic 

It is a contradiction. 



curriculum cannot be used to teach aesthetic education* 



How thpn can a program be structured to reflect these, means for introducing 
aesthet4^ content ijito the general ^education program? The optinaim organisa- 
tional strategy is to haye a defined area of study^ name it "aesthetic educa- 
tion," and include all the arts as sources of /aesthetic concepts (film, litera- 
ture, dance, music, the visuai^ajrts, and theater arts) for the elementary 
school. At the junior and senior high levels, the program can be opened out ' 
into exploration' of the individual arts disciplines in mor:e d?pth. In addir 
^ion, content areas that can be identified as aesthetic can be inserted within 
non-arts disciplines, and interdisciplinary approaches to the- arts c^ be 
developed at both the elementary and hirfi School levels ♦ 

The^Gpals of an Aesthetic Education Program 

Goals for aesthetic education have been discus^^d briefly earlier in this 
article where they were related to the goals of '^'general education. 

» .* . 

The linkage between the goals for aesthetic education and the overall educa- . 
tional goals of a school systea is very inportant as it provides the irainJest' 
possible base of jtistif ication for it and reinforces the idea that the ftogran 
is OTie of general, not specialized, education. 
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The goals for an aesthetic education curriculum at the eleiaentary school level 
can be stated as broad general goals for aesthetic education as an area of 
study. . , ' , 



a. To demonstrate to the student that all phenozena in our emrironisent 
have aesthetic qualities and to heighten his or her capacity for 

. . recognizing, analyzing, and experiencing these-^qSalities. 

• 

b. To demonstrate- to the student hoy the arts contribute to the aesthetic 
condition of our environraent . 

c. To assist the student in discovering similarities and differences 
'among the arts ^Rt?d, by these means, to enhance responses to aesthetic 
qualities in each^of the arrS^'a^- demonstrate that all the arts are 
potential source' of aesthetic e^eriences. 

d. To involve the student in various \a^el& of behavior vhich are aes- 
thetio in nature, such as the creative or critical process. 

e. To introduce the^student to aowide range of views about aesthetic 
qualities so th^t he or she develops his or her own criteria and 
ability for making aestl^ttic j^udgmentsv 

^ ^ ^ ; 

f . To demonstrate the importa6ce o£ aesthetic values to the individual 
and to society* > 

g. To make aesthetic values relevant, to the student's own life style. 

These goals are also applicable to a -secondary program but need to be made more 
specific in their application to different course offerings or subject areas . 
at that level. ^ . " 

The Program Design for the Elementary School 

The general goals of an aesthetic education program plus the materials which 
are to be developed to express them form the foundation of a curtlculiii^ in 
aesthStip education. However, in the past, a "take all or none" attitude 
toward curriculum components 'has allowed an isolated item of irrelevant or 
offensive content to preclude icipleoentatic^ of the entire unit. This has 
been one cf the -major proqiems with the implementatton of innovative curricula: 
large-scale curriculum development programs^ use an elaborately sequenced system 
allowing for few, if any, alternatives outside the ba^ic system for the student • 
or school*. The challenge has been 'to develop a flexible syste© of instruction^, 
one which forms a curriculum consistent with the general goals of aesthetic 
education but which also allws for options to meet sltixational goals or com- 
munity values in a specific school setting. Variations within an individual 
curriculum should be considered analogous to alternative paths that all con- 
verge on a single place. A program can be? designed out of the available 
resources srf that the' instructional objectives for each student are reinforced. 
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Tne actual selection of content for the curriculum is a bit no^e difficult and 
coaplex than sierely detearniining the placement of the content within the school 
curriculum. Selection of content becomes a philosophical and academic question 
aad, unfortunately, vill include sox^ arbitrary choices. Ve have explained 
that the content for aesthetic education comes from tvo sources: from the philo 
sophy of aesthetics and from the disciplines of the arts. From philosophical 
aesthetics we draw the broad overlying concepts that can help to organize the 
"curriculum around larger ideas, * From the arts we draw the substance- for the 
concepts-, what eight: be termed the examples, which are explainable to the user 
group. Very early in the Aesthetic Education Program we defined a number of 
key concepts that could be used to determine the content relative to philosophi 
cai aesthetics and to the arts. Within the curriculum materials developed by 
this program there is a sequence of concepts which relates to the developaaental 
levels of students or to grade level. However, this sequencing does not consti- 
tute a comprehensive ci^rriculum as additional concepts are to be added aad 
integrated into the existing majietial. ^ 

in general, the content for aesthetic education is drawn from a variety of 
resources and subject areas that relate to the arts and to philosophical 
aesthetics. Tnese will include aesthetic philosophy, the history and develop- 
ment of the arts, the art forms themselves, the artists and performers, the 
critic and critical language. In a comprehensive program utilizing all of 
the arts it is envisioned that the coimunity with its cultural resources will 
be an integral parf of the total ^program. This implies that artists, arts, 
and cultural^ institutions and organizations, and the community itself will 
become sources of content for aesthetic education. The criteria for what 
topics from these content areas shall be taught hark back to the question of 
who sets the values for the schools. We can all agree on some overlying con- 
cepts such as..*'all things have aesthetic qualities^" but the arguments over 
cuicriculum planning will *e phrased in terms of what will be used as an example 
to teach this concept. ' ' 

Curriculum content for aesthetic education! is really the knowledge of and 
methods for knowing about aesthetic phenomena. In short, the 'content becomes 
the concepts, skills, and experienced which are defined as necessary to reach 
the overall goals of the program. As discussed earlier, the arts play a major . 
role afi t*e exemplars of aesthetic phenomena. Therefore, they become the sub- - 
stantive base to exemplify concepts in aesthetic education or in aesthetic " 
philosophy. The learner in this case does not change the nature of the concept: 
his level of development, his faculties, both mental and physical, and his past 
experiences influence the method of designing the -purriculum that teacAes the 
concept. . - \ \ 

This speaks to one probl^ in' overall curriculum design for the schools. That 
is, in most curriculum conflicts in the school the majority of the arguments 
are over the exemplars, i.e., the choice of content, when the choice runs 
counter to local attitudes or values, rather than about the truth or falsity 
of the concept^or skills invoV/ed., For example, no one can deny that Picasso 
painted "Gyemica^" the mural that describes the destruction of a towii during 
the Spanish Civil War. One could question, in terms of a local value system. 
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the appropriateness of shwing this vork of art to elementary students: the 
argurent caix be raade that becaixse the painting exemplifies violence and condezms 
laan for his inhicsanity, it is inappropriate for young children. ■ The question 
here is a question of value, and a school, teacher, 'and coEssmity cust deter- 
aine the answer based on their situation. "Guernica" exists and Picasso 
painted it — this does not change. 

The process of content selection becomes logical vhen it relates sinply to the 
historical develppaent df a discipline. The process becozies nore arbitrary 
vhen the selections are to be used for aesthetic education and th^ appropriate- 
ness of the examples becoaes the ground where the curriculum battle is waged. 
« 

The Aesthetic Education Progran organized its content around six siajor areas: 

Aesthetics in the Physical Vorld 
Aesthetics and Arts Eleiaents 
Aesthetics' and the Creative Process 
Aesthj^tics and the Artist 

A^thetics and the Culture v 
Aesthetics and the Environment 

Outcoiaes and concepts for the student were defined for each of these centers 
of attention which outlined Che content to be tijaught. A description of' the 
centers of attention and the outcooes for each at^. given in part one of this 
report under The Developnent of Materials for the ^lessen tarjr School. 

In suisaary, the design of the prograra in aesthetic education at the elesentary 
level will provide a vertical developiaent by level to the sixth grade (se6 / 
Diagraias 1 and 2). The content is drawn from the philosophy of aesthetics 
for the broader concepts and fron the arts as well as connrunity resources for* 
exenpiars of 'these concepts. The horizontal linkagff to other subject areas. 
wi<y^e accomplished by identifying aesthetic content applicable to other 
areas of study. By this laeani the aesthetic content Is related ,to other parts 
of the curriculum providing tha necessary interdisciplinary linkjages and a 
ccpaprehensive general aesthetic education for all students • 
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CENTERS 0^ ^TD^T^m 



Aesthetics In the Physical Worid 



AtsthafN^fHiArts Bements 



Aesthetics end the Gredtiv& Process 



$ftlfodyct4on to Light K 4 1 • 
IntfQdoctJon to Molioft K & 1 
Viifo^i>ctioo to Sound K & 1 
tmfoductjon to Space K & 1 



Outcomes 

The student is ♦anwliar with the physical 
properties of t^ghi motion sound, 
and space. 

The student Is aware of the aesthetic 
Q>j&JH}es of light, f7>otk>ft. so^nd. 
and space. • " 

The student engages in aesthetic en- 
counters with light motion, sound, 
and space. * 



Texture K & 1 
Paft&W)oie X&1 
Tone Cotof 1 
Dramatic Conflict 1 
Rhythm ti^eier 2 
Setting and Environment 2 
Non-vertaJ Commonication l 
Shape 2 

Shape Relationships 2 
Shapes and Patterns 2 
Movement 3 



Outcomes 

The student ts abie to descnl>e the 
part/who^e 'etatiootnipof elements in 
the physiiC^ fw3§0y -aentifymg the 
eJemenB ol each art fo^rn and tneir 
r«9ldlionsh4p to ihie whole wO(k. 

The sJudent g»ven a work of art, is able 
to IdervOfy and dcscnbe the elements 
which are ^omtftant within the work! 

The stiKJent begins to develop a critical 
language for describing wortcs of art and 
the environlnent. 



c^s 



Ma\*rtq Patterns snXo Sou<>^s i 
Examining Point of View 2 
Perceiving Sound Word Patterns 2 
AfCating Sound & l/ovement 2 

C^'eatfoq w*th Souoos a^-d images ^ 
Analyzing Chzracterizatton <s 2 
• Creating Word Ptctiires 3 
Constructing Dramatic P*ot 3 
Creating Characteriration 3 
Arrangmg Sour>ds wfth Magnetic 

Tapes 3 
Pormmg mth Uovevne^x 3 



Outcomes 

The stodeni organizes his own method, 
or structure, (or compieting a whoie 
wori? of his own des»gn. 

The student can describe and analyze 
the aesthetic decisicrts he, used in 
. completing the whole work. 

The stj6B:tt transforms the elements 4nto 
whole w^rks In a number of arts dis- , 
cipiines and. therefore, can cont^ 
the methods, or structures, of the ' 
tndivldusd disciplines. 

The student is able lo cnticize. using 
his owp aesthetic crrteria. hrs own work 
that of his peers. 



•The number or "K" following the package title* irkJ^ci? 
the grade level at which the package was tested. 
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CENTERS OF ATTP^Tia.^ 
It^ERf^EDIATE GRADES 4-7 



Aesthetics and the Artist 



Aesthetics and the Culture 



Aesthetics and the £nvir0nfhcnt 



'/^ual Artist 4 & 5 

Writer Poets Sioryteiiers af>j3 
Piay%vf»ghis A & 5 ' - 

Afchi^ea 4 i '5 
pTimmaKef 4 & 5 



Outcomes - 

The stx3ent */0(3©rsta'xJs that artists 
are ^nrtduaJs involved ^nth evefy<Ja> 
human coocems as we?t as with 
anistic concerns 



I «vc st«,#vent poTc^y^s, ona*jr£es. e 
tJescnoes the process t»iat an^sts 
use m creating a work of art 

,Tft0 student er>9a9es m activittes 
Similar to those artists use ip 
creatsng works of art 

The student developes a cnticaU 
language ior both describing and 
responding to works of art 



Guttural Aesthetics Whttt^ 5 4 6 
Cu^UuraJ Aesthetics Wrr/^ 5 & 6 
The Wvdnr#dua3 Aestnet>cs an«J 

the Culture 5 i 6 
Values Aesthetics and the 

Culture 5^6 
Aesthetics and the Couture 

HoW 5 3.6^ 
Aestnetcs and Our Cjttgre $ & 6 



Outcomes 

The student «s aware that the need 
to bfi expressive <s ^denuf sable »n 
cultures 

The student Jeams that the aes- 
theitcs oi hts fcurture mfeuences 
hrs <ndrv>duat expression and ts a 
resource for rt 

The st^derU can describe and anatyzc 
the stmOarttjes arxj differences of 
artistic modes and forms across 
cultures - 

The student understands tt^t cuttores 
have aesthetic values and that 
what IS valued as aesthetic m one 
^:tsHur^ «nay or may riot be cooswJer ed 
aesthetic m aoother . . . 



•The numbers following the package titles ind«j;ate the 
grade levels for which the matenats areptarined AlP 
titles 'efer to sets of materials m the developmental 
stage and are hence subject to' change 



An Aesthetic F»e5d Tr<p 6 4 7 
lma'^*na«v Envirorsments 6 & 7 . " 
Aesthetics of Persona* and 

Pub!*c Spaces 6 & 7 
Arour>d ar>d Through the 

Environment 6 & 7 
EnviiDnments of the Future 6 4 7 
Aesthetics of Techn^ogy 6 4 7 
Aesthetics of the Arts m the 
Envjrorwnent 6 4 7 



Outcomes 

The student ar\afrzes. judges, ana ¥aA/e5 
hrs e<rv*rofm^t for «ts aesthetic 
propert««»s He rnakes mformed^ aesthetjc 
fujd[gments about problems which atfeci 
the oreneral human condition 

The student makes decisions relating 
functional and aesthetic cor^siderations 
in the environment 

The student ts aware that aesthetic , - 
considerations play a major role m the 
affective quality of his 8r»y*ronmeni 

The student cr7t)ca% artaiyzes the 
aesthetic condition of theerrvironment 

The student demonstrates his inter- 
pretation of a qua^ty envicomn^t by 
organizing art elernents and enTiron- 
mental comi)of>efTts , " 



DIAGRAM 
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University Park, Pennsylvania, 1966). 
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I. Dev^lof ment of Instructional Materials 
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A. Aesthetics In the Physical World Series 
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Sunaary Stateoentt: , Aesthetics in the Phy sical World Series (Grades. K-1) 

Objectives: , To identify najor ccfnc4pts, approaches to study, 

objectives, and alternate solutions to tHe problejns' 
of analysis and seLeetion of curriculun ctpntent for* 
aestheric education applicable to .the overall concept 
• Aesthetics and jhe Physical World for grades K--1. To 
iisplement the developmefb^, trial teaching, and revision 
of units of instruction in this area by preparation 6f 
five laulti-nedia sets of materials. 

' - 

Description: V Light, sound, motion, and fRace are fundaisentals that 

^ underlie aesthetic •phenoaijP'J and each' of these is 

explored. in a -separate, set'ol iaaterlals. Activities 
in the materials encourage students to become Involved ' 
in such things as creating their ownT-s^Sices or examining 
the function of light and vision by ^periencing them 
in playground games. Instructional units in^ this group! 
provide an introduction to and. a unification of the . ^' 
, aesthetic dimension of the arts and the" environment*- 

r ^ ^ ^ 

Instructional units ^ ^ ' 

^ in this Series ' \ ' 0 ^ ^ 

incl/ade: introduction^ to Light K '& 1 " , - 

/ Introduction to Motion* & 1 ^ ' 

/j ^ Introduction to Sound ' K i ' - ^ * 

IntrcKiuc^ion to Space .^K & 1 . • ^ 



Outcomes: / The student, is familiar with* the physical prop^ferties- 

i • of light, motion, sound, and space. 

J student is aware of the aesthetic qualities of 

f light, motion, sound, and space. 

" . . ^ ■ , . . , 

The s,fnrifint' engages in aesthetic encounters with } 
Jight, motion^ sound; and ipace. ' 

Status Report; As» pf November 30, 1975, four instructional units will 

be completed. * * 

Th,e follpwing information describes , each,. instructional nnit in more detail. 



lilE PRODUCT: INTRODUCTION TO LIGHT 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education frograa) 

v^feVELOPER/AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc. 

' (rorperly Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, lacv) 
3120 59th Street • " * * 

• St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

,-St*^tiley S. Madeja, 'Prograa Director 

Nadine Jt Meyers,- Associate Director 

Bernard S\ Rosenblatt, Associate Director 

Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 

Rene David Hichel-Trapaga, Product Developer 
« ^ • « 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION ' ' . 

One of the Aesthetics 1a the Fnysical World scries of Five Sense 
Store packages, this package int;roduces students to light as a basic 
phenonenon In th^ environment, one whicltl' can contribute to aesthetic 
experiences either naturally or through the expression of an artist. 
The purpose of Introduction to Light is to introduce kindergar'ten and 
priiiiary--grade students to light a^ a phenomenon, both natural and 
artificial, which enages thea to see. The students vill. learn about 
the physical properties of light-*- intensity; direction, and color — and 
how these properties, affect the appearance of things and our feelings 
about then. Various experiences will acquaint theia with the relation- 
ships between light and seeing, hearing and touching • The phenomenon 
of shadow {Jill also be investigated. The students will ieam that 
light and shadow c^n be tised to conmunicate, ideas and feelings. They 
will find, too, that^ light with its properties has aesthetic potential — 
it affects^ our emotions and artists use it in their work. Finally, 
Introduction to Light provides students with opportunities to use light 
creatively in exploring this aesthetic potential. ^ 

Sample Lesson -a 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

• Lesson 12: Creating a Light Environment 

General Description: Students work with basic properties of* 
light in creating aQ environment of their own' choosing, * 

^ Procedure: ^Explain to the stu'dents what is going to happen-- 
Discuss wjith them the fact^ that all of you together are going 
to create a house or a p^ce with cardboaf^ boxes ^ and that 
it will be a house that uses light to make it interesting. 
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Get OD,e of your largest boxes and shov it to the students. 
Place it with the open side down in £ront of then. Ask tbea 
to imagine how It crust look inside at this aooent — li^t? 
dark? how dark? scary? happy 2^ Kow suggest to theia that 
each box is going to be like a rooa in a house. Ask what 
should be done to get light into the rooas. (Cut windows, 
doors.) ■ ' 

* 

"If we want a little light, bow nany windows should . 

we nake? How big should they be? 

"What* if we want a lot of light? 

"What if we wanted to feel scary ?^ Happy?" 

Depending^ on. the number and age of your students, assign one 
box to two or cibre students. Provide then %d.th a crayon or 
marker to indicate where windows will go aad give each grouf^'' 
or child a specific assignment: — -^^ 



"Will you .make a rooa that is very bright and happy? 
"Would you rnake one thas has light cottLrig in froa only 
^ one side? 

"And you, one that has light coming fron^ three sides? 
"And you, one that has only red and blue light costing In?" 

• Let the students work at narking where each opening will go. Then 
if they are Very young you will have to iiake the openings for^theia 
, in order to ^voidUaccldents* . * 

As your students are woi:king', pointQ)ut, that people who design 
real buildings—architects — think about the aaoxint of light 
needed in those buildings, just as they are doing. For ex^stple, 
architects know it's nice to have a kitchen that's sunlit .and 
cheery; so th6y will try to put as many windows a5 possible in . 
a kitchen they design. On the other hand, architects also' know, 
^that a movie theatre can have no outside ^dg^t; sgT they try to 
design a windowless building that can be lit by artificial light 
alone and still seem pleasant. 

You might want to -join some of the boxes together by making 
doors, and keep others separate to specify different light 
conditi^ons. Students may wish to decorate .their boxes on the 
outside witb paints and on the inside with -things they like or * 
that might go with the particular lighting involved'. Consider 
leaving this environment in your Classroom for some tine and 
using it as a placa students may use for quiet activities or 
for reading (in the well-lit ones). 
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SUSJECT AS£A(S) 

Aesthetics in the Physical World: Visual Arts 

Light as a natural and artificial pheaoaenon; the physical properties 
of light — intensity, direction, and color; hov these properties 
af.fect the appearance of things and the way we feel about thea^ the 
phenOT^enon of shadow; cocnajnicative and creative potential of light 
and shadow. 

INTENDEQ USERS AND BETSFICIARIES 

Introduction to Light was designed for aaSd fonaally tested with 
kindergarten and first-grade students. 

GaAL{S) OR BUR?OSE{S) 

The purposes of this instructional package arc for students 1) to 
becoiae aware of light as both a natural and an artificial phenosienon 
which enables then to see; 2) to learn that light has certain basic 
properties which affect the appearance of things; 3) to learn that 
li§ht and shadow can be used to comunicate ideas and feelings; and 
^}/to become aware tt^at light has aesthetic potential. 

OF USE 

♦ ft 

Introduction to Light is a sell-contained instructional padkage* 
It nay be used as part of an ongoing curriculum in art; linked with 
other A£P units which deal with sound, space and motion and which 
are clustered around *'Aesthetits in the Physical fforld." 

ASSESSME^rr PROVISIOiiS 

Learning is assessed^ by the teacTier. Guidelines for evalua ting 
student performance and^oral responses are inters perse d throughout the 
Teacher^ s Guide. 




TIME REgUIREMENTS ^ 

^ * » ^ 

*The 12 lessons in this package require seven to eight hours to 
complete. The lessons take varying acaounts of time of from, 20 
minutes to an hour. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

Introduction to Light does not require a specialist teacher. It is 
adaptable for use by small groups or a large group of students. A 
large, clear floor space is needed for several of the activities so 
that desks will have to be moved around. The Teacher's Guide outlines 
all procedures in detail. The materials, now in cTie final stage of 
production, will be attractive and durable* Consumables are minimal 
and are easily purchased from the publisher. * ■ 
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MATERIALS, Z(iUl?KZin Aifl) P£SS(K;J?EL SH^OiaDIEh're 

_ * * Source if 

Required Quantity ' Cqst Per Eeplaceipent Different froia 

Itei2S Seeded ^ Itea Rare Distributor 

1 

Student Materials: 

Eye casks 1 set per 

Colored acetate 6 students * ; , ^ 

rectangles 
ttet acetate 

Reusable slide' ^ 
laouots ' . 

7 • , 

Teacher Materials: 

Sound filnstrip' ' * 

Plastic tray * * ^ 

Teacber's Guide 



] 

J 



*Prices not yet deterrdned. 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and Ii!g>lementation 

A classroon teacher without special training can itr^Igaent .th'is 
instruct ioaal package. Wor]c^hop8 are offered by the publisher , and 
curriculuia consultation, is available froa CESSEL. Costs for these 
services can be ol>tained fra4 each organization. 

ASSURAKCES AHD CLAUDS ' . , ' ' \ 

Assi&rances . , . ' . • 

This set of jnaterials vas evaluated ^during its trial use ^in three 
separate classrooos df varying. ethnic and, socio-e^conoaic characteristics. 
The developers have not received any i*6po^ts of hana associated with 
the use of this product. * • ' " 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to ellainate any fona%f social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotjrping, or inapprppriateness 'of content. 
Any question of such -short cotaings in ti^iL ^materials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the materials by a qualified expert 
outside 'the program. The materials are revised, to eliminate $my 
deficiencies identified in the/review. 

Infonaation gathered from classroom trial indicates that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a cc^petent teacher and be succes.sfully 
inplemdnted with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher*s Guide. 
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Claims 

The siajor tlaia to be sade about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instruct local materials Is that they'^^epresetit the only coirpfeheasive 
curriculum resource based on the arts, that has been developed in the 
United States using the carefully defined and ii^lemented development 
and evaluation, arojcedures basic to the amcept of an educational 
development laboratory. 

At all stages of development, a Itational Advisory Comittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the " 
substance and fora of the instructional naterials. A f^mative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of each package of 
materials developed by the' program. In the early stages of development 
trained observers carry out an observational laonitoring of a trial 
irrplenentation of the package in prototype fora. The inforxaation 
derived 'fron this monitoring serves as a basis for revising the 
materials for further trials. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
After revision, a secon^, pilot stage, evaluation is carried out In 
three classrooms. In this stage, the materials cust pass three major 
tests: First, they must be in keeping vith the overall goals of the 
program; Second, there must be evidence that the materials can. stand 
alone In the hands of a coiqjetent teacher. Third, the Exaterials crust 
meet certain short-term payoff objectives^ demonstrated by verification 
of measurable differences in the behavior of the students who have 
studied the materials. After the pilot trial of the materials, the 
program has continued to gain information' on the utilization of the 



The pre-pmblication evaluation of this package was carried out with 
^ kindergaiften students in three local schools. The majority of 'the 

students tested on a performance-oriented student interview were able 
to do. the following tasks: use light to communidate; make use of ^ the 
expressive potential of shadow; correctly "identify that the positioning 
of the light source' was the reason for the differences in appearance, 
of three 'photographs of the same subject ^tnd indicate the probable 
position O'f -the light source for each; and manipulate one or more of 
•* the light properties emphasized in the package (i.e. intensity, 

* direction*, and color) to achieve a specific effect. Student and 

teacher, satisfaction with the package ranged from positive to extretsely 
positive as measured by po'st-treatment questionnaires and interviews. 
/ ' • - 

AVAILABILITY " ' ' - ' . 

* Introduction to Light will have a 1975' copyright and copyright will be 
claimed until 19§1. ^This package will be available in Fall, 1975 
from the publisher: * . . 

^ ^ . The VJ^king Press/Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 

625 Madison Aye. 
New York, N.Y^ 10022 

^ INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 ' 
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Evidence to Support Assurances and Clairs 
for Introduction co Li git 

Careful Developrent: 

Assurances and claiias of careful development are suppotted by the 
Basic Prograa Plan^ Aesthetic Education Pro^raa (CEMREL, 1972). This 
source explains the standard procedures followed In the developrent 
and evaluation of this product. A Plan for the Hothouse Testing of 
Aestherlc Education Program Packages (Hall and Thuemau, 1974) explains 
this ph^e of evaluation in greater detail.- As er^loyed by the 
Aesthetic Education Progran, hothouse evaluation consists of intensive 
observation of paclcage activities in a single da^srooa trial. A Pl?n 
. for the Pilot Vesting of Aesthetic Education Prograa Packages (LeBlanc, 
1974) explains the pilot test phase of evalixation in greater deatil. 
As enployed^by the Aesthetic Education Progran, pilot evalxiation consists 
of trial of the rate rials in three classroom settings of varying ethaic 
and socio-econocrLc characteristics. Instruceataticn tailored to the 
reasurenent of package objectives is developed and utilized in an exper- ' 
iaental or quasi-experinental design i;±th treated and- control group 
classes* 

Effectiveness: 



An individually-adxainis tered perforaance-orieated student interview 
served as the aajor data-gathering instruoent regarding package outcones 
of Introduction to Light . The interview was j^ininls tared In a Srall 
roon where both natural and artificial ligjxc sources could be controlled , 
eed aaisipuisred. azbtition To thf> Ti^fr^^^n^r^r-in^ ^mH tnan-f pl1^a^^fT7g 
eqtiipnent built into the roora, evaluators supplied the following 
oaterials-for use in the interviews 



1 Carousel Projector 

4 Squares acetate 
'1 yellow 
1 red 
1 blue' 
i" clear 

4 Squ^^s' heavy art paper 
1 yellow 
1 red 
1 blue 
1 vhite 

4 FlasMi^ts 
1 yellow 

1 red , 
■1 blue . ^ (' 
1 clear 

1 Regular desk lamp 



1 Higji intensity lamp 



Ligiit bulbs 
1 yellow 
blue- 
pink ' 
green 
clear 



3 Photographs 
1 side lit 

1 back-aide lit ' 
1 lower-rfiroat lit 

4 Slides - . 

-1 transparency (caatles) 

•1 transparency (itfarker cfrawing^ 

1 opaque 

1 plear acetate 
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Ability to Use Light to Comxunicate: ■ 

To see if students could set up a systea of light signals as a fona. 

of coGiaunication, they were asked if they could use light to tell 

the interviewer vh^ to stand up and sit down. Responses were recorded 

in a way that shpved whether or not the student set up a code, and 

which lights property was used in that code. ' Seventy-one percent of the 

students nade appropriate responses.. All but one student used a sir^ile 

on-off cod^ (intensity). One sttident used direction (^up-down) to cortaiAcate. 

Using the Expressive Potential of Shadow: ' . . • 

To explore each stxident's grasp of the expressive potential of shadow, 
the following question was aslced: ''Could you show tse, using just 
your shadow, how you would feel if you had just spent all your noney 
to buy an ice crean cone and on the way hone you dropped it on the 
street?** Full credit was given if -the student used only his shadow to 
convey the emotion while partial credit was given if the child made a 
shadow but the eziotion was nainly conveyed through facial expression 
or voice. Forty-three percent of the students received full credit aad 
43t received partial credit. 

•Perception of Light Direction and Its Effects: 

To test perception of the (iirection of light in a photograph, each 
student was shown three pictures of the sane subject, lighted froa 

three different directions. He was asked to t P-l]! vhar was- -differexrf 

about the pictures, and then to tell where the light was coming f^roa - 
in each picture. El^ty-slx percent of the students tested appropriately 
identified what was different about the p^.cturto. Sixty- four percent could 
correctly position the ll^t source. 

^ Ability to Recognize and Manipulate Light Propc^rtifes: 

First the student was told to "look all around the room — up and down, on 
the desk, the bed, and see how many things you can find that would 
make light/' The student was then asked to change the room *s- lighting 
in as many different ways as posisible. The interviewer offered to help 
with any changes which the Student could not phy&ically perform. 
Responses were recorded as pertaining to intensity, direction, color, 
or movement. Students "ayeraged 5.1 responses each. Changes Involving 
color and Intensity wepe the most frequently made responses. Remits 
a^e. tabulated* on pag? -25 of the Pilot Report. 

Later ip the interyi^^w jthe' students were asked **Could you make yourself 
look. scajrey,''just,6y».changing the light?" Student responses to the 
^uestic^v vpre ^^cord'ed j6nd catergorized "as pertaining to iiitensity, 
direction, color^ or tntfvesent* Slxty-ei^t percent of the students made 
appr^'^ia^'xespouses. Ttie distribution of responses by type of light change 



initiated are tabulated on page 27. All of the direction responses also 
utilized color which nade it the taost frequently used property. 

7 

Student Satisfaction: 

Claicis of student invblvenent with and enjoynient of the naterials is 
based on observations oade during the hothouse trial of the package and 
data froa the interview/protocol-s of all three teachers using the 
package. (See Hothouse Report >"^Analys is of Individual Activities, 
pp. 9, 13, 23, 29, 33, 36, 38 and Post-Trial Teacher Interview, p. A3.) 
Both pilot teachers s^iid their students looked forward to each lesson 
and one added that her children were very enthusiastic, especially 
toward the slide shoK (Pilot Report, p. 32). 

Teacher Satisfaction: 

All three teachers reported that they would teach the package again. 
The hothouse teacher and one pilot tocher would recocaend it to other 
teachers even without the planned revisions. The third teacher felt 
that it could be more appropriately recorsnended to first and second 
grade teachers rather than kindergarten. (This teacher's students were 
froQ an economically depressed area and during the student interview 
demonstrated considerably less fluent verbal skills than student^ at 
the other test sites*) Supporting data will be found on p. 44 of . the 
Hothouse Report and p. 33 of the Pilot Report. 

Both pilot teachers agreed that the specific objectives and nanagenent 
strategies given for each activity were clearly conmunicated (Pilot 
Report, p. 30). Keither teacher had any criticisms of the organization 
or format of the Teacher's Guide/ * - 

Further revisions in Introduction^- to Light are being made prior to ' 
publication, based on the information gathered during the pilot trials 
of the' materials, including teacher recommendations. * 
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NI£-£R(®UCT: INTRODUCTION TO IttmOiv 

(Part of t^e Aesthetic Education Prograa) 

DEVELGPER/ADTHOR: CEMREL, Inc. 

(Foroerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 * 

Stanley S. Madeja, Progran Director 
. Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
.Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Gregg Mayer and Susac InghMi, Product 
Developers 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION ' ^ ' ' 

The Aesthetics in the Physical World series of the Aesthetic Education 
Program includes this instnictional package, which deals with motion 
as a basic phenomenon i^i the environment. The paclEage focuses on both 
the functional aspects of motion and its ctesthetic aspects. The kinder 
garten to first-grade student works with a slide/tape presentation of 
these as'peTcts of motion and ^explores her or his own body to discover 
its potential for movement. The student becoaes aw^re through observa- 
tion and exploration of movement all around and hi^ or her ability to 
use movement functionally and aesthetically. The sttident" also experi- 
ences works" of- art — visual art, literature, niusic, and dance — in which 
movement is important to' the artist's expression of a thoughtr-f-eeling,- 
OX idea. In this way the student becomes familiar with how movement 
may be used aesthetically In many ways. ^ 

This pacltage encourages sttidents to 1) investigate their own bodies to 
see how many ways they can move; 2) explore their everyday wor^d for 
moving things, observing how these things move both similarly and, 
differently ftom their own bodies; 3) ekplore areas more distant thatf' 
their home and Classroom for movement — they examine-^^he city and the 
county and think about how the seasons affect movement; and 4) 
experience movement in the subject matter or media of a variety of ' 
^rt works—in paintings, in musical conq)ositions , in literature, . 

SUBJECT AREA(S) ^ • . - 

' . *" " 

Aesthetics in the Physical World: Dance/Visual Art/Sensory Perception 

Awareness of the ubiquitous nature pf movement in the environment; 
awareness of the human body's potential for movement; awareness that 
movement is used as subject matter and/or through the elements (texture 
color, rhythm, etc.) in the expression of thoughts, feelings and ideas 
in works of art. 
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INTEKDED USERS AND BEJ^FICIARIES , - /' 

Introduction to itotiori , still in the (lesign stage, is being prepared 
for kindergarten ai^d first-grade students, i 

COAL(S) OR PURPOSE(S) 

The purpose of this instructional package is to te^^h students 1) that 
noveiaent is a basic phenonenon in theii; environment' and their own 
bodies, and 2) that tDovecept can be used by artists in their art vorks 
to express thoughts, feelings, and ideas-. 

'PAItERNS OF USE 

Introduction to Ilotion will be a self-contained unit of instruction 
with activities chat are cunnilative. It nay bemused as part of an. 
ongoing curriculua in dance; linked with other AEP units which are 
related to basic phenomena in the physical world and clustered around 
"Aesthetics in the Physical World;" and used with science prograns. 

ASSESSHENT PROVISIONS - ' ^ 

Assessment for the learning activities will be designed during ' 
development of the instructional unit. - ' * , \- - 

TIME REQUIREMENTS " 

Introduction to Motion is planned to take approxinately 10 hours to 
complete, depending on class size and utilization of suggested 
"addftional activities." Teachers will probably want to devote about 
30 minutes per day everyday or two to three days per week to the 
materials. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES ^ ^ ' ' 

Introduction to Motion does not require' a specialist teacher. It 
may be taught in small groups or in whole groups. Students Vill 
tequire a large clear space for iDOving. The Teachei:*s Guide will 
outline all. procedures for the teacher. . j' ' 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS ' 
\ 

This information has yet to be determined. 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and Implementation 

A classroom teacher without special training can implement this unit 
of instruction. 

ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS 

The instructional unit. Introduction to Motion is presently in 
developncnt. When completed it will be tested as defined in the 
B^fc Prf^f:ram Plan 1972. \At that time appropriate assurances and 
Claims will be nuioe. ' 

19 



AVAILABILirf . - ' 

• Tne anticipated completion date of Introductl;!?Q to Kotioa ife Itovenber 197$. 
The pacl:^ge will be. copyrighted ♦ 

ISFORMATJO!^ CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975. 
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NI£ PRODUCT: INTRODUCTI^ TO SOUND 

(Part of . Che Aesthetic Education Prdgfan) ; 

DEVELOTEH/AUTHOR: ' CEMREU Inc. • - . • 

(Fornerly Central Midwestern. Regional • 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.} , ' 
3120 59th Street \ ' > 

' St. Louis, Missouri '63139 ' . 

S-Canley S. Madeja, Prog ran Director 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate , Director 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Directdhr 
• ♦ . *^ Sharon Bocklage, Editorial -.Goordinatoj 

Edvard Sweda, Product Developer ^ 

«■ 

NARRATIVE . DE^RIPTION 

■* , . * 

One, of the Aesthetics in the Physical World 'series of Five Sense 
Store package. Introduction to Sound helps students in kindergarten 
and the priraary grades becoae aware that sound is a basip phenomenon , 
i-n the environment and that sound can contribute to aesthetic experi- 
ences, either naturally or through th^ expression; of an artist. The 
students will be introduced to-sound as a phenomenon inherent in mahy 
objects ia their environment. They will find that every sound has 
a basic quality—literally, the ''sound" of the sound—and certain 
characteristic elements—duration,' intensity, and pitch (a sound's 
own ranges of high to low and loud to soft and the length of time it 
lasts, or can be heard). Introduction to Sound is intended to bring 
to the students'* attention the multitude- of sounds in their e^ry4ay 
surroundings and to make them aware of the potential. of these sounds 
as musical expression,. 

^ . \ 

In- this set of matdilals students work with imagined and 'real sounds 
and have opportunities to organize and manipulate these* In this way 
students do much the same thing that a composer does when he first 
imagines hov a musical idea will spund when performed by the"*instru- 
ments he has chosen. Uging their voices-, as well as genuine sound- 
producing objects to imifate sounds, student's see how they can vary 
sound by manipulating its elements—duration, intensity, and pitch; 
how they: can'organize sounds into "different^ patterns; and how they 
can perfbrm their compositions. They tape record some of their work 
so that th^y can analyze it for possible change and* improvement . 

By working with sounds with wh^ch they are already familiar and . 
comfortable—a dog's bark^ the roar of a xar*s engine—students begin 
to understand the possibilities" of sound, sound from the ."farthest 
reach of the imagination to sound falling within the traditional 
range of the symphony orchestra, pits approach is m>^ to stimulate 
an initial confidence in the students* about creatia^ with sound, a 
confidence that can lead them into more compie^T^des of understanding 
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and expression with chis phenoaenon. The approach is based on the 
preaise trhaf when an individual uses all of his seJises to create, 
inagine^ or organize sounds, those sounds gain sepcial significance 
to hin. It is this special significince-r-a personal laeaoing — which 
should reinforce the students' inotivacton tb work with sound and to 
appreciate others' work with sound • 

Sanple Lesson' 
(Addressed po Teachers) 

t • 

Lesson Three : Changing Sound's by Manipulating' Duration, 
Intensity, and Pitch 

Concept: A sound can be altered by nianipulating one' or oore of 
its basic elements. 

. General Objective: The students wiLl be" able to alter sounds ^ 
by manipulating duration, intensity, and pitch simultaneously- ' 

Procedure: Discuss the activity with the students in the 
following manner: 

"The last time we worked *with this Board, we chose these sound 
cards and we placed element cards underneath them. Today we' 
will continue to choose el^ent cards* But instead of placing ' 
one element card under each of^ the 'sounds, we will choose one , 
sound and put element cards underneath it until we have one 
duration card, one , intensity car4^, and one pitch card under 
that sound/' . \ ' • • " 

Explain to the students the following rules for' working with 
element cards: " ' * . , 

"You will pick 'one card^^or each element and place these under 
one of the sounds on the Board. Only onj^f e^ch element" should 
be placed under each sound carf. If yoQ choose a pitch card but 
you already have a pitch card, then you will have ta put the 
second one back oi«:he stack. We will go through all of the 
' elements for one sound before working with several sounds plus 
element^" » . — ^ ' 

Now shuffle the element cards and put them in one pile face down. 
Choose pne of the sounds to work with/ and ask someone to pick 
the' first element card. Have that student put it under the sound. 
After each card is. chosen and placed in the column under the 
sound, tell the students to make the sound as they think it 
would sound when modified by that element plus any other elements 
under that sound cai-d. As before, students oay use their voices 

^or any objects around them to make the sounSfs, Remember that 
each card affects the original sound in some way. How touch or 

^ how little depends on the students and you. The important thing 
is- to see that the original sourW is in fact altered by each 
element card so that the final sound is the product of alf the 
cards. 
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Help the stu(ients coacentrate on the changes they are oaklag. 
Urge then to explore those changes until they have arrived at 
what they feel is the beSt Sound of the souad yfaen altered by all' 
the elements. - m ^ 

After completing a single sound, choose cleiafents for several ©ore' 
sounds/ Each tine a card is drawn have the students vork only on 
the sound under which that card is placed. Once the students can 
reotnber the new quality, have then sound off the whcJle Board* 
fron left to right, with special attention to tlfe n&v one. 

Tape-record the experience for pilayback and discussion. 

SUBJECT AREA(S) • , ■ ■ , f-\ 

Aesthetics in the Physical^ Wonld: Music 

Introduction of sound as a phenomenon inherent In many objects in 
the environnent; basic qualities of sound; organization and aanl- 
pupation of real and imagined sounds. \^ . . * 

INTBTOED USERS AND BENEFICIARIES ^ ^ 

t ^ ■ . ' 

Introduction to Sound was designed for use by kindergarten and 
first-grade students. ' * 

• 

GOAL(S)' OR PURPOSE (S) 

■ ■ . • ^ ■ , '■• ' 

The purposes of this instructional package are for students 1) to 
become aware that sound is .a basic phenomenon in the environment; 
2) to learn that sound can contribute ^t;o aesthetic experiences, 
either naturally or through the expression of an artist; 3) to 
become aware of the multitude of sounds in their, everyday surround- 
ings and of the potential of these sounds as musical expression. 

PATTERNS OF USE ' ■ * , , * 

Introduction to Sound is a self-contained instructioxial package, yith 
activities that are sequential and cumulative. It mayi^be used as 
part of an ongoing curriculum in music o^ linked Kith other AEB 
packages which deal with motion, l:^ht, and spfce, and which .are 
clustered around "Aesthetics in the Physical World*" 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS % - ^ , , - " ' 

Whil-e there is -no fonjial testing, learning* is assessed by teacher «dnd 
student. Student performance and or^ response is assessed** Guide- 
lines for teacher evaluation are written in the Teacher's Guide. ^ 
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TOE BEOpiREKENTS 

Introduction, tp Sound takes a nij[yimm of -7 hours *to cotq>lete« 
^dlcional discussion or repetition of parts ^of ^the lessons can 
^<lengthen this^tiae. The ele^jen lessons require fro^ twenty minutes 
to one hour to do. • . • 



DtPLEHSNTATIOK PROCED(JR£S 

Xntrod*d^ion to Sound does not require a specialist teacher. The 
lessotas nay be done vith a saall gDoup or with a whole class, ^e 
Teacher's Guide carefully outlines all procedures. — - 

Ttie teacher is encouraged tp let students expand their exploration 
wof sounds and^s^und coaposition. 

The materials in Introduction to Scynd are in the final pre-publication 
stage of design and will be extreriely durable. There are no consin»~ 
abfe iteng in this package. 

MATERIALS, ^UIPMENT AIJD PEHSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

^ , ' . • Source if 

Required . > Quantity Cost Petf / Replicesttent Different fron 

Items' Needed Item ^?5J&^ ^ Distributor 

T — ^ : 5F 

Student Materials: , 

Sound cards • 1 set per'. There are no . 

Blank sound ca^ds 6 students ^ * consumables , < . z' 

Element cards - ^ \ 

Silence card? " ' • • ' 

^ • - ■ ■ ■ . . — '^ 

Teacher Materials: * ' ' 

Sojund t£ipe in foxivmMU ^ . • . ^ 

parts • * 
Spunding board ' * - * 

Blank recording tape * • 

Teacher 's^^/iSide ' > * 



*Prices not determined. 

t ^ * . • . — 

Sugma>?y Cost Information ^ ' ^y. 

The' amount of materials needed for this package will not vary with 
the number of stjidents being taught. 

• • *• y 
Personnel Required for Product Adoption and Implementation 

A classroom teacher without special training in music can implement 
this instructional package. Workshops are offered by'the publisher, 
and curriculum consultation is available fr6« CEMREL. Costs for these 
services can be .obtained from each organizatloii. 



ASSURAKCES JiSD CLAIMS 
Assurances 



J 




This set of laaterial^ v^. evaluated during its trial xise in four 
separace dassroors of widely *;^a^yiug ethnic and socio^coooiaic 
characteristics* Ihe developers Save not received any reports o'f 
h^m associated with the use pf rhis product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinize^ to eleaihate any fpra of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, ox. inapTpropriateness of contents 
Any^ question of sudt short coal ngs in the materials is resolved by «ca 
appropriately directed review of the xnaterials fay a qualified expert 
outside the prograa. The" naterials are revised to elinLnate any 
defidtencies identified in the review^ 

Infon^aticn' gathered' frba ciassrooo trial inxiicates that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a coispetent teacher and be success- 
fully iinplenented with nc^aid beyond that given in the Teacher's Guide • 

laiiss ■ ^ 



The najor dain to be aade about the Aesthetic Education Progran's 
instructional naterials is that* they represent the' only cocprehensive 
curriculun resource based on the arts that has beep developed in the 
United States using the carefxilly defined and iqpleoented developoent 
and evaluation procedures basic po t|ie concepr of an educational 
developoent laboratory. • , ' ' ' * 

-At all stages of developoent, a National Advisory Cotnittee of 
edticatlonal psychologists, educators, and arts educators review' the 
siibstaace' and §om of thc-dnstructi^al taaterials.' A fomative 

*, evaltiation - is carried on during th^ -creation of padcage of 

laaterials developed by the prograa. . In the early stages of develop- 
D^t, trained observers carry out an observational nonitoring of 
a trial' iii5>letaentation of the pac3cage in prototype form. The 
information derived {iqoa thiqsinonitoring serves ad a basis for ' * 
revising the naterials for furijjfer frials. It also serves as an 
ea*rly warning systea for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings 
in the package. After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is 
carried out in three class^rooos* In this st;age, the oaterials taist 
pass three major tests: First, they exist be in keeping with the 
•overall goals of tKe prograip* Second,' there oust be evidence t^iat^ 
the materials can stand alone 'in the hands of a con^etent teachei 
Third, the materials' laust meet certain 9hort-term payoff objectives, 
demonstrated by * verification of measurable differences in the 
behavior "of the student^s who have studied the taaterials* After 
the pilet ^rial of the materials, the ^rogta» has continued to gain 
information abojut the' utilization of the published version of the 

packages on a yearly basis. 
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The pre-publication evaltiatica of this package va^ "carried ouc vlth 
klndergartea first grade students in local schools. The reralts 
>pf specially cfbostructed tests, indicate that althoti^ students vho 
had received instruction based on the package and those vho vere not 
were equally able to distinguish the dynanic level of^ 6omds. Students 
es^osed to the package were better ^le to discriminate sounds of 
difjcerent pitch, duration, and to perceive silence. Package 'groups 
also were able to perfona at or above the criterion level on a task 
involving rfaytha. 

V 

AVAILABILITY 

Introduction to Sound bearg a 1975 *c6pyrigjit date and copyright is 
daioed until 1981. It will be available in Fall 1975 froa the 
publisher: 

The Viking Press /Lincoln Center for the Perforzilng Arts 

625 Madison Av^. 

New Tork, K.Y. 10022 



INPORMATlte CUHSHrr AS OF HASCH 1975 




^ Evince tor Support Assuraaoes and Clalias 
for Injtroductlon to Soimd 

Careful Dev^lcptaeat : 

Assurances and claiiss of careful developaenc *rc supported by the- 
Basic Progran Plan. Aesthetic Eaucation Pro^ r» (CEJiREL, 1972). 

' This source Explains the standard procedures followed in the ji^elop-' 
cent and evaluation of this product. A Plan -for the Hothouse Test- ' 
ing of Aesthetic Education Prog raa Packages (Hall anH Th»«>r„n»,^iQ7A> 
explains this phase of evaluation in greater detail.. As employed by 

. the. Aesthetic Education' Prograa^ hothouse 'evaluation consists *of ■ 
intensive observation of package activities in a single classrooa 

A Plan for the Tilot Testing of Aesthetic Education Prograa 
Packages (LeBlanc, 1974) explains rhe pilot te«t phase of evaluation ' 
in greater detail. As eaployed by the Aesthetic Education Progran, ' 
pi^t evaluation consists of trial of the aaterl^ls in three ciasS- 
rooa settings of varying ethnic and socio-econooic -KAaracteristics. 
Intru=jentation tailored to the raeasureaent of package objectives 

^s developed and utilized in an experimental or quasi-experiaental 
design with treated and control group classes. A hothouse and 
pilot report are cosplete for Introduction to Sound . 



"SffectijVcnegs: ^ ' ' ' - - ^ 

Kindergarten sad first grade students from a variety of socio-eccaiotaic 
levels served as. both treatnent and control groups, Tne ^'treated" - 
students received instruction froa a pre-publication version of the 
package. There ^rere three cot^oaents of the sound elements test.' 
First, students were asked to perceive differences in djrnaaics t>f 
sound. Secondly, they were to perceive differences' in pitch, and 
fi n a l ly, they were to perceive differences in duration. ^ The results 
were: , , ' ', 

Dynataics 'Perception . ' * • 

no significant difference between package aitd control , * 
^significant difference (.01 lev^l) between schools, suburban 
school hi^er " • 

Pitch Perception ^ . . t ] ^ 

significant. difference (lOl level) between package and control, 
^ package stud^ents scored higher * , ^ 

no significant' difference between schools 

Duration Perception c 

' ^ . ' ' : 

significant difference (^05 lev61) between package «ijd control, 

package sttKiettt^scored hi^er . ^ « 

significant dffferencS^ {*05 level) betweea schools ^-'Buburbanr 
* school higher - * ♦ - 



Crlcerloa-zefereaced rbythn performance: Because of the package specific 
laaguage used to ask studeats to x:opy rixytfaw, oaly students who re- 
ceived the package were aaked to perfora^ The criterioa to which 
the perfon&ance was reference was .50* Students in school A gained 
a Bean sbore of ;67 and in school B .a aean scote of •72«<ouc of a 
possible l.OO) • * ^ ' . 
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SIS PHOBUCT: IJ.Ta^CTiCK TO SPACE 

(Part of the Aestbeclc Education Program) 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: CEMSSL, Inc. 

(Foroerly Cenrral Hidwescern Regional 

Sduc^tion Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 39th Street * ' • 

St. Vo^ls, Hlssoari 63139 

Stanley S". Hadeja, Prograa Director * 
' ^ Hadine 5r^ Keyers, Associate Director 

Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director . 
^ .Sharon ^Socldage,- Editorial Coordinator 
^ ^ne Mitbel-Trapaga, Product Developer 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION _ - 

This package, part of the Aesthetic's in the Physical World group of the 
Five Sense Store, helps students beco^ avate of spatiel considerations ' 
in the vorld at large. Through -_a filinstrip presentation the sttidents 
are asade avare of vhat space is and hcv It is used in the euvironaent. 

The students alsol explore the spatial elenents of height, vidth, and 
depth; the visual] cues to degrees, of distance in space; and the 
difference betv^ei two-dimensional and three-dlnensionai spaces. 

Further, the students becone faaiiiar s?ith socae principal considerations 
in using and Mnipo^ting swp^^- Through sp^ial nanipulatives^and 
activities they exploi^-^rberelationship between a spabe of a specific 
size or shape and the number of given objects which can fill that 
space. And they explore how the properties of a space liiait the ^cwunt 
and kinds of novenept within it. ^ 

Lastly, the students use their dassroom a^ a laboratory fot* B a ki ng -.^ 
decisions about the use of ^ace. As they redesign their classrooQ 
they draw on the functional and esthetic considerations they have 
been eiposed to throughout Introduction to Space > ' . . ^ • 

'■Sample Lesson . 
(Addressed to Teachers) • f 
' Lesson 2. 

General Descrl^ion; Through* this expedience the students: 
will increa^el^^heir ability to 'identify ^accs and relate 
' spaces, to a^c^fic functions. . ' 

. ?rdcedure: Introduce the students to a space-fiiflc^tion 

guessing game. Use the questions belqw, as a beginning, • ; 
and then add ydur own. (The students will have viewed the" in-* 
introductory soUnd filnistrlp in the previous lesson*) 
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Possible Response 



I sdJLl n2se the zhisg that taki^s 

up_ja spate or the thing that happens ' . 
tfaere- Then yoa see if- you can give 

'rae the nace j&f that space. Let lae ^ 
give you an exarple^ If I say a space 
^ for aifplanes idiat wouM yoa say? y^Lrport. 

Now if I say a writing space vfaat 

would you say? Table, desk. 

Chalkboard. 

Jes. Ve could write on any of 
ttese space, couldn't we? Let's 

t:ry sooe sere. - ^ 

*. •* • 

IQiat if i said a car space?* Khat Sooething like a - 

, coald that ii:ean? ^ parking lot. 

Running space? , ^ Sidewalk, gyn, 

playground* 

Sleeping space* 
Cereal space. 
Teeth ^pace* 
Konk^ spacer 

r 

Cooking space • 

* 

Boat space. ' . 

^ Are w^ in a space now? Hhat 
kind of space are we in? 

ever you ate) • 

Be^ sure jthst the responses given by the students name a space , 
which £4.ts. the ol>ject of ftmctlon described* However, make 
allowances for whimsical responses typical of young children , "* 
and expect to get different, answers which may be suitable for 
the same questidn. Include both two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional space-function excnplars in your gaxae: 

When you have concluded the game, lead the students ^n considering 
the general nature of space^ . Ilav^I students give their own 
def'initfons of space* Ask: "So, now what do" you think a 
space is?" 



, Bed. ^ 

Bowl* 

Kouth* 
. Cjas^, 200, 'jungle. 

Stove, pot. 

River, lake, water. 

Yes. Gym, 

classroom (or vhere- 



3e sacisfied vith very general responses • Typical answers 

given by five-, six-, and seven-year-old children nay be: 

"an ei^ty place, vhere thin&s are, vhere the. planets are, it's * 

every place, inside ray shoe, space to.nin (fly, walk, fetcO* 

I have a space at hc?n^,** etc* ".Further exposure to the^set of 

nacerials will add to the students* understanding of space • 

You jnay want to try a variation of th±s gaiae by allowing one 
studmt or a group of stxxients to give tbe &pace-funcCion * * 
clues to the resjt .of the children^ 

SU3JECT ARZA(S) ' . . ; . 

A^thetics in the. Physical World: -Visual Art/Sens6ry Perception 

Space is a basic phenoceiKJn of the environment wKich can be nanipulated 
for fi^ncticmal and ^^esthetic purposes. ' Fixed spaces can be r^co^ized 
and described by th.eir *shapes and sizes. Distance 'froa an "object ' 
plays a riajor role in the perception of that object. As an object , 
Xecedes froa the viewer it 1) seeias snaller, 2) loses detail, and 
3) nay be partially covered by nearer obj^ects- Three-dinensional 
space has width, height, .and depth. Two-dinensionAl space has height 
and width, but no appreciable depth> although it may gi<re the illusion 
of depth, as in a photograph." 12ie 'size and shape of a given space 
determine tSxe nunber and arrangesxent of the objects wfaicA can fit s jk 
within it. Likewise, the size and shape of the. objects det;enJd.n^* the 
nunBer and axranger^ent of thea which can fit wi*thin a given space. - 
.People can zaake and effect decisions about their use of spacfe botdr^in . 
their da'ily- lives and in works of art* 

INTENDED USERS - ' ' . . 

The package was tested at the kindergarten and first-grade levels • 
But test results, indicate that the package may be more appropriate at 
the 'first-grade rather than the kindergarten level* ■ Informal reports* 
indicate that second and third graders, could use the package as well^ 1 

GOAL(?) OJl PURPOSE(S) ' . . ; 

The purpose of this package is 1), to introdhce students to space as a 
phenomenon and to involve them in working with its elements "of hjeight, 
width, and depth; 2) to develop an awareness of fixnttional and aesthetic 
considerations relating tC) space; and -3) to involve the students i-n » 
creative probl&n-solving related to the functional and aesthetic v^ses 
of gpace. * ' • ' ' 

PTfTTERNS OF USE ' : . 

Introduction to Space is a self-contained set of materials with-act^LidLiLleg^ 
th§t are sequential and cumulative. It may be' lirtked with the rest of 
the. packages in the Aefsthetics. in the Physical World group; used in 



connection With other AEP packages In vfaich space plays ^part, such as 
Bovcaedt, environnenc, and theatre packages; used to develop gross 
»oto^ skills and fine visual perception skills; and used in relation - 
with an eleoentary physical science program* 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS ' 

Infomal assesstsenc provisions are interspersed throughout the activities 
Learning is assessed fay teacher and sttident* Guidelines to aid the 
teacher in assessing student performance ^re fauilt into the packag^e. 

TIHf REQUIREJIENIS 

Introduction to Space requites from 12 to 15 hours to co^lete, depending 
on class size and utilisation of additional activities. Activities 
vary in length from 15 minutes to one hour* > - 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

Introduction to Space does not require a specialist teacher. The 
package was tested with kindergarten and first-grade children but may 
be used with any p3:inary-level students. activities are designed 

for use either by a large or small group of students, anS the active 
participation of the teacher is greatly encouraged. ^R^sults from 
classrooms which tested the nsaterials showed that groups in which the 
teachers were willing to give, suggestidns and to direct activities had 
much more success than those where tfie teacher .functioiied only as an - 
observer. * * , * ^ . ' 

Many of the activities re(}uire a good deal of oovetnent , and need a large, 
area of dear space* The teacher's guide cartefully outlines aJJL 
procedures. \ " 

• . ... ^ ■ ' • ' % 

Additional activities encourage the teacher to carry th^ concepts 

beyong the 'completion of the package. • . 

^ • p* • ^ ^ 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, ^ AND PERSONNEL REQUIRE21ENTS . ^ , ^.. 

\ J . ' ^ ^ • Source if • : 

Required ' Quariti^ Cost Per Replacement ' Different from 

Items • Needed Item Rate ' Distributor 



1 Sound' film-^ 
strip ^ 
1 large ,photo- 

'graph 
3 ru^s 



(as, 

indicated 
in column 
one) ' ^ 



Not yet 
available 



No consuBa|>le 
items*' 



Source if 



Required 
Iteas 


Quantity 
Heeded 


Cost Per 
Itesa 


Replacca^nt 
Rate 


different froa 
. Distributor 


cardboard 
circle 
2 large 








\ 


squares 
40 snail 

circles 
40 soall 


• 








squares 
1 Teacher's 
Guide 




• 




% 
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StTTTnaty Cost Infonaation 

The materials needed for' this package are the sa»e regardless of the 
nuBber of students being taught. Cost for one cocq)-lete unit is not 
yet available. 

Personnel ReQuired for f roduct Adoption and Igplecentation 

The classroom teacher without special training can i^lenent this 
instructional package. Workshops are offered by the publisher and - 
by CEMREL, Inc^ Curriculua consul tat ito is also available jfroa CEMREL, 
Inc* Costs for these services can be obtained froQ each ofganiztion* 

ASSURANCES AND OAIMS - ' 

Assurances - ' * ^ ' Z ^ ] 

This set of laateri^s was evaluated during its tnrial use in three' * 
separate cla8srx)Qms of varying ethnic and socio-economic character- 
istics. The developers haye not ijeceivei any report's of harm associated 
witii the use' of this product* 

H^terials^are carefully,, scrutinized to eliminate any form of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness (St content. 
Any question^ of such shortcpmings in the materials is resolved 1^ an ^ 
appropriately directed review of 'thfe materials by a qualified expert 
.outside the program. The materials are revised to eliminate any ^ • 
'deficiencies^ Identified in the review. ' - , 

Information gathered from* classroom trial indicates thdt the njaterials , 
can^stand alone in the hands of a Competent teacher and be success-" 
fully Implemented with no aid beyond that given in the Teach^-'s^Guide^. 



Clams 

The oajor claio. to be oade about the Aesthetic Education Progran's 
instructional laaterials is that they represent the only c<xaprehensive 
curricuitm resource based on the art^ that has been developed in' the 
United States using the carefully defined and iapleisented development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
deveiopaent laboratory. 

At all stages of developaent, a National Advisory Connjitcee of 
educational psychologists^ educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and fona of the instructional oaterials. A-fonaative 
evaluation is carri^ on during the creation of each package of 
materials developed by the program* In the early stag^es of develop- 
ment trained observers carry out an observational nonitoring of a 
trial inpiepentation of the package in prototype fom. The infoma- 
tioD derived fron this taonitoring servfe as a basis for revising the 
materials for ♦further trials. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the packag'e. 
After revision, a second < pilot stage, evaluation is carried oOt in 
three classrooms. In this stag^, the materials naist pass three major 
tests: First, they must be in keeping with the overall goals of the 
program. Second, there must be evidence ,th^t the materials can stand 
alone in the hands of a competent t-eacher. Third, the materials must 
meet certain short-term payoff objectives, demonstrated by verifica- 
tion of measurable differences id the behavior of the students who 
have studied the materials* After the pilot trial of the materials, 
the program has continued to gain inform^^tion on utilization of 
published materials. 

The piliSt evaluatio& of this package was carried out with 
kindergarten and first grade students in local schools. A specially 
constructed interview was developed to assess the outcomes of in- 
struction with the package. Students using the 'package scored sta- " 
tistically significantly higher than- control 'group students on the 
conceptual se§iaent of the interview. . In doing this they d.emons't rated 
^ heightened awareness of space in their environment and a greater 
breadth of concept regarding the nature of spate. Student at^d teacher 
satisfaction with the package was moderate as measured in questionnaires 
and interviews administelred after completion of the package* 



AVAILABILITY 



Introduction to Space will be available f roa the publisher in the Fall 
of 1975. It carries a 1975 copyriglu^-date,_and copyright i& claimed 
until 1981. - ' 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the Perforning Art^ 

625 Madison Ave. 

«ew York> II. Y. 10022 

INFOEMATIOB CORBENT AS OF MARCH 1975. 




Evidence to Suppprt Af5surances and Clalias 
for Introduction to Space 



Careful Develppcaent: ' , * . 

Assurances and claios of careful development arc supported by the 
Basic Progran Plan , Aesthetic Education Progran (CEMREL, 1969, 1972), 
and the Suppleoent to the Basic Program Plan , Aesthetic Education 
Progran (CEMREL, 1973). These Sources explain the standard procedures 
followed In .the developaent and. evaluation of this jjroduct. Both 
hothouse and pilot level evaluatioxis were conducted 'for Introduction 
to Space , and the reports of each trial are available. As employed by 
the Aesthetic Education Program, hothouse evaluation consists -of ^ 
intensive observation of package activities in a single classroom trial. 
Pilot evaluation consists of trial the materials in' classroom 
settings of varying ethnic and socio-economic characteristics. 
Instrumentation tailored to the measurement of package objectives is 
developed and utilized in an experimental or quasi-experimental design 
.-with treated and control group classes. 



Product Effectiveness: 

Claims of product effectiveness are supported by the results of a' 
specially constructed interview. The interview ^gan with a coucepjCual 
segment, posed by the question, "What is space?" Questioning and 
scoring proceeded along the lines of the flow chart on pa^e 21 of the 
Pilot Report. It was decided that a wide range of studeint responses ' 
to the initial question would be aqcepted>. The only unsatisfactory 
responses were those which defined space in. an exclusively astronomical 
vein, or Sefined it "as solid objects such as a baseball,^ book, or piece 
of chalks 

Maximum points were earned by students who could give a satisfactory 
initial response and follow it up with two good examples of space. For 
them, this interview segment was' completed at .that point. Studeiits 
who failed to respond acceptably on first try were asked if space could 
be any place else, and if they responded favorably to this they were t:hen 
asked to name examples. If they were uhable to furnish examples, the 
interviewer offered examples, asking the student if they could be called 
spaces, and if so, how could he tell. The questions were posed in* a ' 
standard sequenti^al order, and credit .was awarded on a ^hierarchical 
basis ranging from seven points down ^to one. The- structure of this task 
was similar to that of a cumulative scale ^.n the style of Guttman. If 
a student responded correctly to the first aHd most difficult questions,* 
it was assumed that he or she would be able to answer the .easier ones 
successfully, and credit was automatically allowed*' 
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PacScjge students at both' schools did dranatically betcet' than their 
control group counterparts 6n this task, which w^s scaled to revard 
unproapted .rx>rrect responses showing breadth of concept 'tegarding spajce 
and giving cotrect*exanpl^ of It. A two-way amalysis of variance wa^" 
conducted upqn the scores, and the effect of package vs. control treat- 
nent was found to be statistically significant at the .01 level, with 
package students earning the higher scores, ^sults and analysis are 
shown on page 29 of the Pilot )Report. 

Student and Teacher Satisfaction: 

Clains of student and. teacher satisfeaction-ate. supported by responses 
to a questionnaire and intep^iew ^dninistere-d to teachers at the 
conclusion of the pilot test,. These, responses are ,disc;iesed in detail 
on pages 35 ^through 40 of the Pilot Report, 



B. A^thetics^nd Arts Elements Series' 
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Stjsaaary Staterient: 
Objectives: 



Descripti'oa: 



•Instr^ctiooai units 
in this Series 
include: 



Aesthetics and Arts Slesents S^ies (Grades 2-3) 

"To identify laai^or concepts, approaches to stxxiy, 
objectives, and Alternate solutions to the problezns 
of analysis and ^election of curriculum content 
' Aesthetics and Arts- Eleizients for grades 2-3. To 
i^ler^nt the development, trial teaching, and revi- 
sion of unit's of instruction in these areas by prepara 
tion of three multi-oedia sets 'oT materials, vhich, 
when added to the luateriais coinpleted before the start 
of the UlE poatracf, vill coz^letve this series, approx 
iniateiy 12 instructional units in all. * 

Activities in these in^ructionai units encour^e 
sTudents to recognize elements of aesthetic phenomena 
bot-h in the exan^^les present^ and in their daily" 
•world. Students using these sets' of materials learn 
to identify elenents such as, tone color in nra^ic, 
shape in t'be visual' arts, tsovenieat in the environment; 
to recognize tbeni as a part of the arts; and to relate 
then to the Istracture of a vork of art. 



Texture 
Part & Whole 
Tone Color ^ ^ • 
Drazaatic Conflict 
Rhythn/ijeter 
Setting and Environae; 
Non-verixai Conrsunicatioft 
Shape 

Shape Relationships 
Shapes and Pat;tems 
Movement ■ * ' ' < 




1 
2 
2 
2 
3 



jOutGoaes : 



Status Report: 



The. student is able to describe the part/whole 

relationship of elements in the physical world by 

ide4tifying the elenents of each art form and their 

relationship to the, ;Aole worTc. 
• * • • • • 

The Student, given a work of ^rt. is ab3g tq identify 
and describe the elements' which are dominant within 
fche worki ' * ^ 

The student begins to develop a critical language 
for describing works of art and the environment. 

As of Novenber 30, 1975' 11 instructional units will 
be completed .- 



The following information describes each instrurtional unit in score ietMirr 



SIS PSODCCT: TEXTlfRE ... . , ; 

(Part, of phe Aesthetic Educatipq Prograa) 

DEVELDPEgyAUIHOS: 'CEKREL, lac^^ , . _ 

(Fonaeriy Central Hidv#e6tern. Regional^ 
• 4 . Educational: Laboratory, Inc? 

3120 59th Street 
' St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

^ Stanley S. Hadeja, Prograa Director 
vKadine.J. Meyers,- Associate Director 
« Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Birectot 

Sharon Boclclage, Editorial Coordinator 
Kadine J- Keyers, Product Developer 

KAitRATIVE DESCRIPTIOS . - ^ ' 

This package, one of the Aesthetic^ and Arts ELKsents group of Five 
5ense Score packages, is designed to help s|:udcnts understand that 
textui:e has to do vith both touching and seeing. A set of teifture- 
, ba^gs provides an assortment of tactile stimuli on ^i^ich package 
ac^tivities are based. Sets of texture photographs provide visual 
correlates fof the tactile stisruli to 'focus on how textures lool/and 
feel. Stiidents use the tactile stiinxli with, a set of word cards to 
fitid the words to describe what they are touching. Photographs of 
art works isncourage the students^ to transfer pheir learning to the 
exploration of texture in works of art. ThrcSigh a group of art 
activities, students create sicapie, art works which have textures. 

s » 

Tnis package^will encourage students: 1) to iook'for^ perceive, and 
describe qualities of texture in their envirbmseht- add in the arts; 
2) to perceive atid idervtify relationships .between tactual^ e3q>erience 
and novenent; 3) to perceive- corcelatioi^ between visual and tactua^ ' 
proper-ties; and 4) to identify textural qualities In visual art • 
r'eferents. . ^ ^ 

Sample Lesson 

^ ' / , (Addressed to Teachers) * ^ ' 

. 

Activity 9: Identifying fextural Qualities in Art Reproductions 

General Description: The students will* examine visixal art repfo- - 
' -duct ions for their textural q^ualities and corapare thea with the 
texture ntaterials they feel in their, bags. . ' ;- i 

, Background Infonaation: The following information about the textural 
qualities in works of arc is noj: intf^nded to be taught to your / 
§tudents but will help you determine what they are looking at when 
cliey match the bags with the repro^uetions. 



Visual artists e&ploy texture in various vays*: «n artist espioys^^ 
texture in a tangible fona by using actual naterials, staJi as 
newspaper, seeds, wood, or cloch, in coi&biaation with pdlnc» or 
by therasel'ves.^ ^Works where Ijc is actually possible to feel th^se 
textures incline collage -md assc^r^blage, artistic cocrpositions 
combining thtfs^ vuriops materiats into a unified design 'on canvas, 
or boards A painter also creates texture on a two-diDensionai 
surface by the heavy application of paint, ges^, or polj-aer; 
thus causing iHe pi^^ent to st^3od 6ut in relief- This kind of 
texl'iral painting, tensed "inpasLo,** ^can be seen in many of the 
paintings of VLarent van Gogh, J^aurice ^e Vlaainck, and :Jackson 
Pollock. Anotiier way the painter creates texture is by niixin§ 
p^int with saod, sawdust, or other rough saaterials to get a textural 
quality, flie painter and the sculptor use t6ols, such as *the palett( 
knife, a sponge,, a pen, or a gouge, to produce individual texture 
characteristic^. And the sculptor chooses cxat'eriais - wopd, clay, 
wire, scone - to work with, either enhancing^ the existing textures 
Or manipulating them to create additional tfexti^ral qualities. Thus 
artists* use of texture suggests that texture is perceived by iiore 
than one sense. Artists ask. us to see how a surface looks, to 
inagine what it feels like, and, in sose cases, even to touch the 
' work of art. 

* • 

Procedure: Instruct the students to put all eight. bags in front 
of thea* Distribute the saiae art reproduction to .all the students. 
For your convenience, the reproductions have been listed in an easy- 
co--hard pr6gression froa one to twelve* That is,* the texture in 
nuaber one is relatively easy to identify, and* th&t in^mmber twelve' 
£s relatively difficult.* cfeis is siisply a suggested drder for 
deaj.ing vith the reprodu6^iJ>ns, . ' . 

Say to the students, , ' - • 

"FindT the bag or bags that have textures that are the 
- sane or- nearly the sane as the textures ycu see ia this 
work of art.^ ' , - ' - 

' * ^ * * 

In cost caseg> several'* bags wflT be^needed to fully describe thfe 

textural qualities .in a painting. The students carl further explore * 

the different ;texfur,es they see by sharing their responses aiid 

discuss^nff their -different choices. 

In.rela.ting texture and subject iaat*tSr, ask general , questions: 

"What do you think the artist was trying^ to tell us? * ^ , 
"What if he used a different kind of texture?- ' ' , 
Would 'he be saying the saine ^hing? WbUld* you • ' 

feel the same about the work?; • 
"What kind of texture twuld you usq? 
^'Wba^c kind of mood has the artist created? Happ^; 

sad^ spooky?^ ♦ • 

-^'Dld the textures he'u^ed'help create the laood?" ^ / ' 



Ooc poin^.>'Ou night vane to, tH>te' for your students, if they 
jsention.ic, is chat scne of xiii art %iorks sfaoOT In tKe photo- 
graphs ^TL vculp^uruV^aad 'paintings^ itAich use "iEpasto,** so that 
Che" actual work of art cr^id be felt in xbe sasse. vay as the 
isaterials in the bags. Other paintiCtgs, bovtryer, are flat and 
oaly make irs think ve can fee^; the cextcrres in them. Some* 
painters give us she feelings of a third dissension through the 
use of color, or lights and darks on a totally' flat* surface; 
others give us*this feeling by actually building up the^paint 
or by adding oth^r materials to the canvas*. 

The following is a list df the cveive art reproductions with 
the texture bags that vouM be appropriate choices for each one. 
These choices are included Ito help ,you^ guide the students through 
the activity, but tl^ey axe not definitive. There are a variety 
of possible responses fox each reproduction- If you do not 
understand the students* choices, find out what they vere looking 
at and touching when they aide their decisions. If they can give 
yoiTa valid 'reasdn for choosing a specific texture, accept it. 
For exar5)le, vhen asked why she chose the purple bag (stipple 
mat) and the orai^e bag Cfoam rubber) for nuaber one, a student 
replied, "The shapes in the purple bag are round like the ones 
in the picture; and the material in the ora n ge bag can be pressed 
down just like I think the shapes in the picture could be if I 
touched then." ^ 

1. Victor Vasarely, CTA-IOA-E , . . 
stipple Dat-<purple bag), sponge (orange bag) ; * 

# 

2. Vincent van Gogh, The Starry Night 

shag carpet (light blue bag), na:tted fiber 
^ ^^ellow bag), synthetic fur (red bag) 

3. Haurice de Vlaninck, Houses at Chatou 

- . shag carpet (light blue bag), synthetic fur (red bag). 

4. Henri Matfese, The Purple Robe 

shag carpet (light blue bag) , wire screen (dark blue 
■ bag), synthetic fur* (red bag), ridged material 
(pink bag), stipple mat (purple bag) 

5. Claire Falkenstein, Point as a Set 

natt^ fiber "(yellow bag) , shag carpet (light blue 
bag), wire screen ^rark 'blue bag) 

6. Angus te Renoir, On fhe* Terrace 
synthetic fur (red bag), sponge (orange bag>, shag 
carpet (light blue bag3, matted fiber (yellow bag^ 

Jackson Pollock, Grayed Rain bow ^ 
'matted fiber (yellow bag), sliag carpet (light blue 
bag), synthetic fur (reii bag) 

Constant In Brnncusi, M.HJcmoist^JlJc Pognny 
acetate (Krt»c*ri baj;), <tipp.4^^ mat (purple bag), 
mulcted f ibt-r (yt»l low b.i^: 



4^ 
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9* Gustav Kliat, The Pa He 

sponge (orange bag), stipple xaat (purple bag), 
shag carpet (light blue bag), natted fiber (yellow 
bag), synthetic fur (red bag) ^ 

10. Vicfcor Vasarely, Capella * ^ . 

ridged laateriai (^ink bag^^ wire screen' (dark blue • 
bag), acetate (green bag), stipple jaiat (purple bag) 

Tell the students to squint and look for the hidden 
shapes in tliis photograph. Then ask which texture has 
Chat shape (the tenure in the purple bag-stipple mat, . 
for the •circles). ^ * 

11. Yves Tanguy, Rapidity of Sleep 

acetate (green bag), sponge (orange bag), fur * 
(red bag) 

12. Henri'.Rousseau, The Waterfall 

shag carpet (light blue bag), ricfged material 
(p^nk bag), aeetate (green bag) 

When your students have finished natching the t«elve reproductions 
with the texture bags, you night want coapare the < reproductions 
with one another to see how the, sane subject natter was 'fiaSMeil 
with different textural 'effects. A grouping of the reproductions 
is provided below. Soae of the titles appear in saore than one groop 

In talking about the reproductions, epphasize the feelings conveyed 
by the different textural renderings. Now would be a good tine to 
show the color slides, pointing out to foxxr stixdents the difference 
that a new eleraent, color, nakes in works of art. * 

Landscapes: * . • ^ 

Rapidity of Sleep (Tanguy) Slide 1 

Houses at Chatou (Vlaninck) Slide 2 ^ * 

The Waterfall (Rousseau) Slide 3 ' ' ' " 

The Park (Klimt) Slide 4 . 
The Starry Night (van Go^h) Slide 5 

Abstracts: ' " ' , • • 

Point as a ?et (Falkenstein) Slide 6 • " 
Capella (Vasarfely) Slide ^7 

CTA-I04-E (Vasarely) Slide 8 '^"'v 

Grayed Rainbow (Pollock) Slide 9 , ' ' » 

Mademoiselle Pogany (Brancusi) Slide 10 ^ 
Rapidity of Sleep (Tanguy) Slide 1 • 




Oq the Terrace (Renoir) Slide 11 
The Purple Robe (Katisse) Slide 12 
• Hadeaoiselle Pogany (BrandUsi) Slide 10 

This activity should be extended by a vL^it.t6 an art nuseun 
to look ton t^txstes in real paintings ^nd sculp turves. 

SUBJECT AREA<9) 

Aesthecl-cs and Arts Elements: Visual Art 

Exploration of the individual qualities which. distinguish textures 
froa one another; relation of texture and oovezaent; relation of the 
visual, and tactual properties of text^lre; the artist's use of- real 
and illusionary textures in works of art- * * 

INTENDED USERS AHD BENEFICIARIES 

Texture .was designed^ for and formally tested with kindergarten and 
first--grade students. ' 

GOAL{S>-0R PURPOSE{S) 

The purpose of this instructional package is 1) to let students 
experience texture tactually and visually ^nd kinesthetically , and 
2) to help tl^eci becoae nore aware of it -in the natural environment, 
the Eian-nade environment, and in works of art. c 

PATTKINS OF U$E 

Texture is a self-contained instructional package with activities 
that explore texture froa various sensory aspects. It may be used 
- as pa^^of an ongoing curriculum in art; linked with other AEP 
packa^s which are related to ifiusic, dance, literature and theatre 
and-wfai^ch are clustered around "Aesthetics and Arts Elements;" and 
used "with perceptual development programs. 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS . — 

While there are no formal tests, teacher and students assess learning 
by judging student products and oral responses. " Guidelines for 
assessing the, Responses are written in the Teacher's Guide. 

• # 
TIME REQUIREMENTS ' ' 

* * 

The activities in Texture require from 12 to 20 hours to complete, 
depending upon how much discussion time is allowed and how many of 
the art activities are done.^ The activities are divided Into 30 
minute periods. ^ . . 

\ * ' . — 
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IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURE^ 



Texture docs jot require a specialist teacher. Student^ work 
in pairs on tneir.ovn or within a larger group^ A fairly large 
aaount of space is needed for students to ^read out their ^^aterials, 



MATERIALS, EQUIPHFIfl AND PERSOliNEL REQUIREMEIiTS 

^urce if 

Required Quantity Cogt Per Beplaceaent - Different fron 

I teas Needed * Item Rare Distribi^dor 



Student Materials; 

3 Sets of texture 1 set per Ko consim- 

bags (8 in each 6 stiideats ables 
set) ' ^ • 

6 Sets of* photo*^, 
graphs (12 in 

each set) • 
3 Sets of art re- 
productions 
(12 in $ach set) 

TeacWr >Materials: • , 
1 Set of 'word cards 

(AO) — ^ ^ ■ 

1 Mystery bag ^ 
1 Set of 35n!a color. 

slides (15) * 
1 Teacher's Guide 

*Cc>st not yet determined. . 

Sunenary Cost Infonaation 

Depending on classroom organization, units can be purchased in varyipg 
multiples of six, e.-g., 12-student, 18-student, 24-student sets with 
teacher materials, etc. Student. materials and teacher materials can 
be purchased separately. • ^ ^ 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and. Implementation 

A classroom teacher without special training can Implement this 
instructional package. Workshops are 'offered by the publisher, and 
curriculum consultation is available fron'CEMREL. Costs for these 
services can be obtained from eath organization. 
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ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS 

AssCxranc&s • ' * 

This set of siaterials was evaluate during its trial use in four 
separate classrooas of widely varying ethnic and socio-econonic 
characteristics. The developers. have not received any reports of 
hana associated with the use of this product. f 

Haterials are carefully scrutinized' to elininate any forn of social 
l?ias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or in^ppropriateness of content* 
Any question of such shortconings in the materials is resolved by an 
^ appropriately directed review of the materials by a qualified expert 
outside the program. The materials are ^revised to eliminate any 
deficieticies identified in the review. * - 

Information gathered from classroom tria^l indicates that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and be successfully 
implemented with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's Guide. 

Claims 

The major claim to be made about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instructional materials is' that they represent the only conprehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts that has been developed in the ^ 
United States using the carefully defined and iaiplesented development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory. • ' 

At all stages^ of development, a National Advisory Coimittee of 
educational psychologists^ educat.ors, and arts edtic^tors. review the 
substance and form of the^ instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of eAch package of 
materials, developed by the program^ In'th^ early stages of develop-, 
oent, trained observers carry out an observational monitoring of* • 
a trial, implementation of the p-ackage in prototype form. Tlie infoijaa- 
tion der^ived from th;Ls ^onitorin^ serves as a basis for revising the 
materials for further trials. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detectiqn of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
After revision, a second, pilot stage evaluation is carried out in 
•three, classrooms. In this stage, the materials must pass three major 
tests; First, th^y must be in k?ep.ing with the overall goals of the 
program* Second, there must be evidence that the liaterlals can stand 
alone in the hands-of a competent teacher.'^ Third, the materials must 
meet certain short-term payoff objectives,' demonstrated by verification 
of measurable differences in the behav.ior of the students- who have ' 
studied the materials. 
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Jlie pre-pubHrat ion evaluation of^the pjckago was carried out with 
k*lndt:rgartep i lasses in local schools r«prcsencing a' variety of socio- 
econonic levels. While the differences in achieveiaent on specially 
coxxstruct,e<l tests were not statistically significant, package groups 
were better able,* to relate photographs of surfaces of textures to 
sioilariy textured natural objects and to. discriminate tactuall^ ^ 
between textures on the basis of verbal instructionasT Studen^t and 
teacher satisfaction with the package was high^ as indicated by an 
orally adainistered post-package questionnaire. 



AVAILABILITY 

* • 

Texture was copyrighted in 1974 and copyright is claimed until 19^1. 
It will be available as of Spring 1975 fron the publisher/distributor: 

The 7ikin§ Press/Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts < 
625 Madison Ave. s 
New York, N.Y. 10022 • 

' INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 • 
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•Evidence to Support Assurances a^nd Claios , ^ 

' ' ^ ^ ^fof Texture " 

Careful Developaent: 

Assuifantes and claims of careful developsient are supj>orted by che 
> Basic Program Plan^ Aeschetic Education Prograa <CE2R£L, This 

source explains in deta^ the standard procedures followed in the 
^development and evaluation of this product* A b'othouse evaluation ' 
report vas prepared for this package, and describes the results of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single classrooa 
triall A pilot evaluation report shows the results of package trial 
in three different classrooa settings. Both hothouse and pilot 
evaluation ^reports were prepared on Texture . An Ovexryiev of Developsient 
and Evaluation of the Five Sense Store {Edwards, 1974) explains the 
procedure through which the progran continues to gether inforaacion 
on products which are presently being used in the field. 

Effectiveness: 

Students were asked to relate photographs of surfaces of textures to, 
natural objects. Figure 1 represents a graph coaparing treaoaent and 
control group respoiises on whiclfj treatment students gained more than - 
control group students in thefr ability to relate textures (See p»29* 
Pilot SeportV ' * 

In ^ post-*package orally administered questionnaire^ students indicated 
satisfaction with the package, 78Z saying tliey learned "a lot" and 
66Z indicating a very high or highly positive attitude toward the 
package (see Apjjendix, Pilot Report)* Siniiarly, teacher s'^r'esponded 
positively to the package on a post-package questionnaire, all of thea 
responding that they had no problems with the package and indicating 
that the children enjoyed it (see pp/ 66-70, Pilot Report) • 



Figyre I 



Test One 



TEXTURE Factual visual 



10 




Pretest 



>o^ttest 



HOTE: 



Treatrient Classes 
— Control Classes 



Eiicli Trcfitinent data point represents tf)e mean of 4 class «»c?ons. 
fach Control xbta noiiil represents the mecsn of 4 class nK?ans. 



irom "Pilot "Report: Texture" (Junc» 1971) page 29. 
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Figure 2 ^ 



Test Ixio 



lixim TAai^.i visiw. 



HOTE: 



Pretest 



Posttcst 



Treatment Groupl ^ * , . ' ' 

Control Groups- 

"Cach Trcatntcnt data point represents "tic mean of 4 group means 
Each Controt djta point rcprcM nts the r./^<.n of ^ g.i-oup 0K?ans, 
(Eo ch group is one-half a ^lass.) : 
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NIE PRQDUCT: PART AND WHOLE 

. (Part of the Aesthetic Education Progran) 



DEVELOPER/ AUrllOR: 



CEMREL, Inc. * 

(Formerly Central Midwestern Reglona'l 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 59th Street ' 
St. Louis,, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S.''Madeja,r Prograa Director 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Jerilynn,Kupferberg, Product Developer 



NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 



\ 



The Aesthetics and Arts Elements series of the Five Sense Store packages 
includes this set of natefials wfiich is designed to introduce kinder- 
garten and first— grade students tq part and whole as a pervasive 
relationship in their lives and environment and especially in people-- 
cx;eated works of art. Working with their text. Part and Whole > and 
puzzles, photographs, and story cards, students find that a whole is 

ap of parts. Then they see that some wholes are also parts and 
arts are also wholes.^ Finally, they explore the concept that 
ucing different parts into .a whole can^ create a new whole or can 
givc^them a dif f erent/%eeling. - Part and Whole is fundarlental to the 
other packages in the Aesthetics and Arts ElemcJhts series. It 
^ presetits the abstract organizing principle upon which -the others are 
\ baaed.' Thus, after wotki^n§ through this package, students can under- 
stand nore easily how elements of natural occurrences or, art works 
contribute to a pleasurable e3q)erience with the whole. \ 

■ ' '\ 

Sample Lesson • % \ 

' . (Addressed to Teachers) , % 

Lesson 3: Parts and Wholes in Pictures 

*k * * ' 

General Description: * T!^^ students each dzraw a:pic,tt^re of 
something their family does tpgetheij. They examine their 
own drawings and learn that they use some of the same 
parts (elements) when they tlrav a picture that artists 
ufi-e when they create an arts^ork. Through arranging shapes, 
lines, etc., from a painting^ included in their Part and 
Whole books,, the students see that people use certain 
elements to create a whole idea in an art work whether tHe 
idea expressed is iQalistic or abstract. 
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Procedure: Ask the students to^^raw a picture about soaethitig 
Chelr f^aaily does together. Djicuss with then what kinds of 
£hine,$. these aight be (sharing oeals, taking a trip, watching . 

Afteir th^.have coi^leted their 'pictures, ask the students 
speclric questions:' 

••What parts did you use" to draw the people and 
.^^^^^ings in your picture?" (Shaped, . l^s, colors, etc. ) 

.. ' • ' 

_ This is the cost inportant pa'rt of the activity.^ 

'Cp'i^ar| the students' pictures to the. three paintings on 
images 2i^an^3 of their Part and Whole book: 

"Did you- ake the sane parts in your pictures 
/•that the artist used in his?" (Yes. They 
• ,used shapes for t^e people and things and " 

color and lines for the griss, etc.,) 

You nay want to do this in i^iall' groups by h«Ving cfae 'students 
put up their -pictures and talk about all of then. 

SUBJECT " AREA (S) . ' ' . ' ' " 

Aesthetics and AJrts Elements: Visual Art/Music/S«isory Devko^t 

^ A whole is cade up of parts; a part of a whole can in itself be a ' 
^ole> the whole (wor-E of art) oay change by rearranging or.chkngiig ' 
the nature of individual parts. J' 

■ ' ^ » •» . ■ ' 

INTENDED USERS AND BENEFICIARIES 

Part and Whole was desigtied for and fornaUy tested with kindergarten - 
and first-grade students. . 6«"<-«i 

GOAL(S) OR PURi-OSECS) - . . - ■ • 

•The purpose of this instructional package is to 1) develop students' * 
ability to respond to^ the parts and the organization of parts in 
perceiving a vAole work of art; 2) develop perceptioi of how parts 
■ Z .t°r^ r ^" determining the whole; and 3) d^elop awa/eness of 

the artist's behavior in selecting and > arranging . parts to create -• • 
Whole works of art. 

V - ' ■ 

PATTERNS OF USE . . ■ • . . ' . " 

, ^art and Whole i's a self-contained unit. of. instruction -with activities 
,that are sequential and cumulative. It.iaay be- -used 'as part of an . 



ongoing curriculua in ax^^^jatssic ^ draz:a» or fiance; linked vith other 
AEP packages which are relited to arc, misic, drania, dknce^^and 
literature and which are <^ustered around "Aesthetics and Arts 
.Elteaehts ; used vith sensory developaent curricula; or used %dffch« 
language development progjran^. 

ASSESSMENT FEDVISIpKS. , • . 

Informal provisions ^re i:2ade for a^sessnent of sttident learning in • 
the package- Infomal guideliaes ^or asses'snent are built into the 
Teacher'^ Guide. ' ' - 

TIME REQOIRrMENTS ^. ' • , 

Part and Vhole takes approxiziately ten hours to coctplete. The lessons' 
can be done in 18- class sessions of about 30 ninutes each. 

IMPLEHEirrATiOK PROCSSJRES , * 

Part and Khole does not require a specialist teacher. It'is recomended 
that the students work;in pairs apd that they Jbe seated on the. floor 
vhen using ^the study cards and doing sone 'of the other activities. 
The Teachier's Gu^ide carefully outlines all propeduVes and has bten 
rated as (Juite useful in fi^ld trials > 

The package encoutages the teacher to help students focus on parts 
and'Vholes in their environment and in vorks of art. 

• Part and Whole i s not yet in final fona^ We cannot, therefore,* cfeke 
an accajrate statenent about, the 'durability of " the ciaterials* 

MATEiLIALSj EQtllPMEHT, AND PERSONNEL REQtJlREjIENTS 

•. 1 ' • . c Source^ if 

Required ■ Quantity Cos^t Per R^placenent - Different f roa 

Iteias Needed Iten ' Rate " Distributor 

, ' ' : * : • ^ 

.Student Materials: , / ^ . .\ 

•3 'Face puzzles . 1 s^t per^ * 
3 Hi&e puzzles: 6 students 

^^"Art. Parts" 

'3 Sets ^ * , ' i 

photogns(nhs 

3 Sets of \ • ^ - ^ ' . 

storycards ' * 

Part and . • * . 

Whole study *j - ^ * 

cards 
3' Part and . . 

Whole boo J<is 



Required 
Iteas . 1 



Quatitity 
Keeded 



Cost -Per, 
Itea 



Eepl;aces&ent 
Rate 



Source if 
different f^oa 
. Distributor 



Teacher jMaterlals: 
Fiiotstrip 

Presentation 
Teacher's t 
' Guide 



-Materials still in prototype stage; cost not y^t .decfitiained. ^ 

V 

Personnel Require d for Pr o d u ct A doption -^kn T^ i^^.-^,,; ' 

A classrooa teacher Without special training can iig,leaent this 
instructional paci:age. Workshops are offered fay'tS ^ 

ZZlT''^-r'l'''°''''' ^^^^^^^^ fron. C^. i>s21:r^eS^ 
services can be obtained f roa each organization'. ' 

ASSURANCES m> CLAIMS . ' . . 

Assurances 



'^Irllt °'f =^^"^^1%"^ evaluated- during Jts trial u;e in five - 
tS of varying ethnic aST^octo-economic characteris- 

tics. The developers have not received arw r-X,-,-,-^ «*r i. 
wU^J the.use of this product. ""T^ ^^"^ of hata,-associ^ed 

^TJ^^^ are rarefully scrutinized to elikinate anjr fora of social 
ATaulllT" °f stereot^ing. or inapproj^Senes^ of ^^^t 

Any question of such shortconiings in the naterlll^ -fc ^oo«i^ ^ v " 

outside the program. The.taaterial^ are revised to" ellndnatraS^ 
de^ciencies Identified in the review.- " to exiaiaate any 

c^n''^'J°"i^^'^f"'^ fron.claSsrdom't.rlal indicates^ that the m^eriaTs 
TZ^ 1 ! fu^'' ^^"'^^ °^ ^ ^npetent te^hdr and be su^ssfSlv 
.i^leo^ted with no aid "Beyond that given in the Teacher's cSde! ' 
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The aajor ciajbp to be laade about zhe Aesthetic Sducatlon Progrsa's 
in^tructiaiial sateriais ds^zhatthej repre^erxt the only ccs^feheasive 
currlculua resource 'baseij- on tfee^arts that has been developed - in the 
United States^using the carefully defined and ic5)lKaentejJ deveiojsiieat ^ 
and evaluation procedures hssXc.to thevconcept of an edacationai 
develoj^pent laboratory. • » ^ 

• * 

At all: stages of development, :a Kational Advisory Comittee of" 



educational psych6l«>gists, educators', and, arts educators review the 
substance and fora of the instrticticnal material^. A ,f onaative 
evaluation, is carried on during the creation of each p'ackase of 
materials deve^ldpe^ by the pjc^ren. In the, early stag^^o^evelopnent 
trained dbseryer^ carry out an observational nonitoring of a t^ial 
i2:pleoent^t;ion-of the package in prototype foxE* The inforziation 
derived fron this zrc-oitoring serves as a,basi^ fot" revising the 
r3C;erials for further trials. It also serves as'an early warning 
systea for. the detection of any intrinsic sjwrtcoaings in the pack!age, 
-Xfter revision, a second, pilot stage, ev^uation is Carried gut in* 
three clas^roosis. In this stage, the .a^erial^^Kust pass three tiAjor 
tests: First, they alis^t be in keeping with the over-all goals of the 
progras. Second; there ^irust be evidence that the naterials can stand 
alone in the hands of a C9npetent teacher.' Third, the caterials must 
seet certain short-tena ij^yoff objectives, desonstrated by verification 
of measurable differences In the behavior 0$ thfe students who'have . 
studied the natferials: After the pilot "trial of the, isacerials, the 
program lias continued to gain infonaation a&out the utilization of 
the pui>l£she4 version of the 'package -Ion a yearly basis\ ^ 

The pilot evaluation of this package was 'carried our with grades 
K and one^ stddents in local sctpols. Specially' ct)nstr^c ted tests, 
indicate^ that stud,ents who received package- dLnstruction were ^re 
able, to perceive parts of .works of art in relation^to th'e whole 
wrk than, students' who were' not taught the package^ to a moderate' 
degree. Students wjjo reee^ived pac^ge instruction also evidence a- 
greater gain, in/f igiire-gro>ind perception than studentrs-who vete not- 
taught the package; Student,- and .teacher satisfai:tiM with- tijie package' 
was high as measured by post- treatment questionnaires and' interviews. • 

AVAILABILITY \ ' " , ^ 

:Part and Whble^ is copyrighted and will be co^leted by Noveaber, 1975.' 

' • ' ^ ^ ' ^ ' - . ^\ " - 

IKFORMATIO^^ CURREfrr A^OF .MARQI 1975 ' 



Evidence to Support Assi^rances and Clalns 
* for Part and Vhole 



Careful Developisent : 



Assurances and claixas'pf carefiil development are supported by the 
Basic Pro^rag Plan, Aesthetic Education Prograza (CEKSiEL, 1972). TJiis 
source explains the standard procedures folloved in the developiaent 
-and evaluation, of .this product. A Plan for the Hothouse Testing of 



Aesthetic Education Prograza Packages ^Hall and Thuernau, 197^) explains 
this phase of evaluation in greater detail. As teployed by the 
Aesthetic Education Program, hothouse evaluation consists of Int-cixsive 
observation of package activiti^ in a single classrooa trial. A Plan 
for the Pilot Testing of Aesthetic Education Prolan Packages (LeBlanc, 
1974) ejqjlains the pilot test phas^ of 'evaluation in greater detail.- 
As^ es5)loyed by the. Aesthetic Education Prograa, pilot evaluation consists 
of trial of the" materials in three cl^ssrooia settings of varying ethnic 
and socio-ecorfDnic characteristics. 



Effectiveness: 

This evaluation design enconpasses sore t^ian a sijsple pre-test/post-test 
control group ^design. Such a design which lacks estination of 
differences in package izaplezsentation would place the results or lack ' 
of results of the students within the total treatnent coaponent. This 
design, however, kttenpts to detemine variables whicu affect student 
outcome 'scores on specific Instruaents. ixaplenentation variables ffuch 
as teacher preparedness, correct 'follo^^ing of procedures, etc., are 
neasure4 through the use of weekly unannounced spot observations by a 
t^rainer observer usinff systtoatic o&servati-on and recording technique. 
In addition teacher characteristics such as arts experience, years 
teachiAg, etc. are gathered. 

Th^e Effects of all it^lersentation variances, pre-test variables,, and- 
teacfier variables on student outcome scores using analysis of covariance 
are '-reported ifi the 'Pilot Report section entitled Inst rumen taf^on. 

The following chart illustrates the evaluation design. 
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The InstruBenta: 

f 

Klndergartep "and first-grade students froo a variety -of socio-econraic 
levels vere tested using thr^e instruaents (full details to be found 
'in the' Pilot Report). Instrusentatioa (in the Pilot S^ort) by 
St^han A. i^ip and Koraa Konstadt is an individually adniiiistered - 
standardized test for children age It has been used txx assess 

field dependence in developmental studies of psychological differentia- 
tion. The. test series contains 25 items, preceded by 13 practice- 
itens, ,all of vhicli are attractive and interesting to nost young 
« children. ' ' . ' ' 

The children also vere tested using a package-specific inst^ruinent 
developed in-house called The Vlstial Part/Vhol^ Jest . This instrxraent 
is designed, to neasure the child's ability to jjDrrectly identify a 
^ part ^tract^d f roa the Cbole picture^ It Is individually adnini^stered' 
and consists of five subscores: .proportion, color, pattern, shape, 
a^ part/vhole. The children viev an original art .vork and on an 
Anifwer-sh^eet circle the correct parts fron five alternatives. The 
incorrect alternatives are held constant on all but one of the four 
dinensions. Thus, vhen ^ child incorrectly identifies a part, it can 
be detemine^ if the incorrect choices follow aqjr particular pattern. 

The third instrunent used to test the effects of the Part and Whole 
was a package-rspecif ic instrument develc^^d^^^Ln-houSe .entitled the 
Auditory Part/Whole Test . This instrua^^%^design^ to measure the 
child's ability to recognize sounds as parts of vhole sounds. The - * 
•'test is groi^ administered. The children listen to tape recorded 
sound collages and respond by-t identifying vistial indicators of the 
component parts of the sound. * . 

Students ark givefa a/fluency score, which reflects their success in 
identifying .the correct number of parts iil a sound collage. This score 
is corrected for guessing. Students also receive a correctness score, 
based upon correct identification of each ptot within a sound col Q f ge> ^ 

Content Reviews by fitslde Consultants: 

The package content was reviewed for quality and appropriateness by 
specialists in child development and early childhood' education. 

^ Teacher Reactions 'to the Program: 

All teachers were interviewed in depth for the purpose of evaluating 
the materials. 

♦ - ■ 

Discussion of Results: • 

Results and- analysis of the three instruments and the effects of 
teacher, student, and implementation variables are shown in the 
Instrumentation section of the Pilot Report avail^^e April 1, 1975. 

■ ' ' -64 • - . 
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After adjusting the students' butcoae scores for pre-test effjects, 
differences in age, race, or sex, was found that on all instruments 
the classes undergoing high iz^ieaentation of the materials scored 
significantly higher than their ^conprols* These differences were 
significant at thac'.OS level. The groups undergoing lev inrpleaeiltation'' 
of the islterials did not score significantly higher than t^eir untreated^ 
coupterparts^ In addition, both xevievs suggested thf package objectives 
and content are sound and vith ninor revisions was read^ far publication. 
All teachers favorably reVievedtth'e laaterials and would reqomend then 
to other teachers. These results are found in the Pilot Report • * *- 

These pilot trial results show the Part Whole package to be 
successful In inproving children's figure-ground perception, as well as 
visual an<f aural discrimination skills. This success increases with 
the quality of inplesfiyitation. 



NIE PRODUCT: TONE COLOR / ' . 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Program) 

DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CEKREL, Inc. • 

^ (Foraferly Central Hidwastem Rfegloaal 
Educational Lai«)ratory, Inc.) 
- 3120 59th Street " 

St. M>uis, Missouri 63139- 

Stanley S. ^Madeja, Program Director^ 
Nadlne J, Keyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S. Ro3^enblatt, Associate Direclo'r At ' 

' Sharon^Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 

Edward Sweda, Product Developer ^ " 

KARRATI,VE DESCRIPTION. » 

ihe second group of Five Sense Store laaterials, Aesthetics and Arts 
Elenents, includes this package which helps students 'sharpen their ^ 
perception of one' quality of sound-, tone color. A filcstrip introduces 
the idea of parts sad wholes .in many thipgs — an egg, a building, a 
tnusical selection. Ynls idea is. srplified in a sound, color filn that 
shows and graphically points out the parts heard in a perforSiandfe -of a 
song called "Give a Million Cheers for Me." The studeqts then listen 
to recorded ousical selections, hanging fron a dnm pattern to Brubeck's 
"Take Five," and indicate the tone colors they hear ^ith Illustrated . " 
, cards and a gaae board; ^ ^ 

This package will encourage students: 1) to becoae aware of parts and 
wholes in the arts and in the -environ^snt ; 2) to cooe to an awareness of* 
a misical whole being made up gf smaller, distinct parts; and 3) ^o hear 
and recognize specific t;one colors. ^ _ ' 

Sacsple Lesson \ 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Activity 3: Identifying Tone Colors ' . • 

General Description: In this activity, the students will listen for 
tone colors on the records and will identify then picture, by • 
naae, or by a nuinbehr on their tone color word sheets. ' 

* ' \ ' . ' - . * . ' 

Classroom .Management : Before using the record with your students, 

•"lifitten to the ^explanatioiv and the first few selections for Activity 
3./ A period of 30 mlnutefe* should be enou^ to conplete the activity 
wth the students, but feel free to repeat selections and discuss 
responses i . \ . ' ■ 
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Word 
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First, explain the tern "tone color'** to the students:' tone colors 
the characteristic sound of an indiviiinal instrurent or of a 
particular voice. Also known as titcbre. The tone color of a sotmd 
perrdts the listener to distinguish hetw^en the sounds' mde by a. 
guitar end a banjo, or between a violin and a clarinet. 

When you are sure that your students are faniliar with the laeaning^ "~ 
of the 'word "tone color," inave on to the recotd and tone color word 
sheet portion of the activity. Ihe^ answers to each selection on tl^e 
record are given at the-beginning of the next recorded bai^id and ^a re 
also noted below. \ v : 



The student's can identify the tone c6l9rs by the red nuriers on their 
tone color word sheets', by the jiaie, or ^ pointing tor the illustration. 

SUBJECT AREA(S) 

Aesthetics and Arts fletoents:. Ht^^ 

Introductiqn of the term "tone color", 'concept of part and whole; i^eco^hition. 
of tone, color as an important , aurally distinguishable part of a njusical . 
selection^ familiarity with naiaes and pictures of 'inst'Tucoents fiat pro- 
duce certain tone colors. \ * : - * . 

INTEfTDED USERS AND BENEFICIARiES 

Although formally tested with "children at the first-grade level. Tone 
Color hasf been used in pre-school and fifth grade^ as well as all the 
grades -between the two* " 

■ 

69 - - * 
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GOAL(S) OR-PjURPOSE(S) 

The purpose of this instructioaal pa<iage is to help students, focus oa 
toOe color so that 1) they caa eore to aa taderstaading of how the 
parts of a whole sound cosfatnatlcm fit together, and so that 2) they 
can begin to judge and vaJLue ,the range of sounds and oosic around thei»." 

?atii:b!;s of -use . ' 

Tone Colbr is a self-contained unit of instruction with activities 
that are* sequential and cuiaiiatlve. It nay be tjsed- as ^art of an 
ongoing curriculuo in caisic; linked with other saisic^based units 
develdj^ by the Aesthetic Education Progran'to create a curriculum; 
, litiked with other A£? packages which are related to art, dance, theatre, 
and- literature and which aredijstered aroijpd "Aesthetics ^d Atts 

Eieaent** or used with-%asic sensory developaent prograns; 

*t * * ' - 

• 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

Leaxning is assessed by both teaqKer and s-tuderrcs. Provisions for 
assessment are builc into the Teacher's Guide, "and the fin^l activity 
of the package focuses upon application and evaluation^ Response s^ieets 
" and recorded nuslcal exaiaples are provided along with advice ^o the 
teacher for ixxtei3>retin^ assessoent restdts. 




TIME 8EQyiR£>«EOTS * ^ ^ 

Tone Color takes fron 5 to 9 hours to cojaplete, depending on the amount 
of discussion the teacher encourages and* whether or^not he'^or she • , 
repeats parts of Activities J The activities require a rdniiauia^of one- 
half hour each* ■ ' , • * ■ • ^ , 



IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDU?lES 



Tone. Color, does ty^t require^a specialist teacher. It may be^tau^t 
in small groups or large groups, dependlag oi;i the teach'er's j^lshes. 
The Teacher/s Guide ^outlines all' procedure^ clearly and- has; b'e^n rated 
as. quite useful in field triads.' > ^ ^ . • . 

^e teacher is*, encouraged tfo challenge students*, to apply -the part and 
v^ole concept" to other .things they perceive and Jio, sharpen the approach 
to listening they have leatned by ^plying, it- to new msic and Bounds 
that they h^ar* ' \ - * ^ . ^ 

*, . * * . ■ ' ' . 

Field reports indicate that tHe materials 'are -durable. 'Consumables 
are minimal and are-easily purchaaed from the f^ubllsher. ' , 



^ttTERIALS, EQOIPKENT AHD PESSWOrtl REQUIgEtSfTS 



Required Iters 



Source if 

Quantity Cost per ReJ^laceocnt Different frora 
Needed Iteta ^ Rate Di^rlbutor 



Student Materials:- 

6 How Many? word, 1 set $37.50* 

sheets . per 6 

6 sets of torte students 

cx)lor cards - 

(26 in each set) 

Xeache r Jla t&ri ais : ' 

Teacher Guide (24 pp) $80.00* 

J*6m soudd color filo 

Color fi lest rip 7* 

Record aibun with ^ 

^^7 rz* LP disc records 



Response 
sheets con— 
susab'l^ yearly 
or after 5 • 
icipleiaent at ions 
with a total of 
30 students 



*Price subject to change ' > ^ 

Sucaary Cost -Inforaation 

Tone Coloi; can be purchased in sets of varying mltiples of six, e.g. , 
12-student, 18-student, 2A--sibudent: sets. Student taaterials ^d teacher 
materials can be purchased separately so that only one 'teacher set need 
he purchased with two> three, ^ four or five student sets. Cost for one 
coc5>iete unit containing fenou^ nsaterlals for oae teacher and six 
students is $117. 50^ \ . 



Personnel Re^quired for Product Adoption and laplej^tation 

The classroom tes^cher without special training in nusic can implement 
this instructional package. Workshops are offered by the publisher 
and by CEMREL, Inc. Costs for these services- can be obtained from 
each -organization 

ASSURAKCES and CLAIMS' , ' ' " 

Assurance s . . ' ^ 

This set of materials was evaluated during its' trial use in four 
separate classrooms of widely varying ethnic and socio-economic 
characteristics. The developers haye not received any reports of harm 
associated with the us^ of this product. 

Materials are carefully scriitinized to eliminate any form of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness of content. 
Any question lo^f such shortcomings in the materials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the'*materials by a qualified expert 
outside, the program. The .materi'^ls are revised to eliminate any 
deficiencies ^identified in the review i- 
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InfprxaatiOQ gathered frop classrooa trial indicates that the ^natetials 
can stand aldae in th^ han.ds of a coapetent teacher and be successfully 
it:?>lenented with nq aid beyond that given in the* Teacher *s Guide. 



Clalps 

Ihe najor claim to be laade about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instructional materials is ^that they represent the only 'Comprehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts -that has been developed ip. the 
United States using the*carefully defined and in5)lemented developnent 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory. 

X 

At, all stages^ of development ^^a-4^atipnal Advisory Committee of 
educational^ psychologists^ educators, arts educators review the 
substance ^d form of the instructional materials. *A formative 
evaluation ^is carried on during the creation of^ach package of materials 
developed"^ the program. In the early stages of development, traii}(^d 
observers c^rry oiit an observational monitoring of a trial implemsn- 
tation of the package in prototype form. The information derived fi-om 
this monitoring serves as a basis for revising the materials for further 
trials. It also serves as an early warning system for the detection of 
any intrinsic shortcomings in the package. After revision, a second, 
pilot stage, evaluation is carried put in three classrooms. In this 
stage, the materials i^ist pass three major tests: First, they mst be 
in keeping with the.-overall " goals of the progran. Second, there must 
be evidence that the materials can stand alone in the hands of a 
competent teacher. ^Third, the materials" tiust meet certain short-term 
payoff "objectives, demonstrated by verification of measurable differences 
in the behavior of the students who have studied the materials. After 
^ the pilot trial of the materials, the program has continued to gain, 
information* on utilization of the published version of the package. 

The prepublication evaluation o^ this unit was carried out* with first 

grade students in local schools. Students responded favorably to fche 

set of materia^ during classroom trials as evidenced by their responses 

on a quest ionnaire. Teachers who ^used the materials were generally 

favorable, as indicated by theij responses' to a questionnaire at the. 

conclusion of the pilot trial. 

» 

AVAILAB-ILITY 

Tone Color is currently available from the publisher. Product 
carries a 1973 copyright date, and copyright id claimed until 1981. 



\ 

I The Viking. Press/Lin coin Center for the Performing Arts 
'625 Madison .Ave. , 
New York, N.Y. 10022- ' ^ 

INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF JANUARY 1975 
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Evidence to Support the Assurances and Clains 
for Tone Color 

.Careful Development: 

" i • . 4 : - 

Assurances and ciaims of careful development are supported by the 
Basic Program Plan, Aesthetic Education Prograia (CEKREL, 1969, 1972). 
This source explains in detail the standard procedures followed in 
the development and evaluation of this product*. A hothouse evaluation- 
report was prepared for this package, and describes the resCiJLts of 
• intensive observation of package activities in a single classrooo 
trial. A pilot evaluation report shows the results of package 
trial* in three different classroon settings. Both hothcAjse and pilot 
evaluation reports are available from CEMREL. An Overvi^ of Develop- 
pent and Evaluation of Five Sense Store (fdwards, 197A) Explains the 
procedure through which the prograo continues to gather information 
on product's which have passed thirough the piloi stage of valuation. 

ffudent Satisfaction: 

A student questionnaire .was adtninistered to three classes during the 
pilot level trial and evaluation. The questionnaire revealed a- 
favorable response to the package, and indicated that students felt * 
they understood how to use the instructional materials- Table 7 of 
the Pilot Report presents a frequency tabulation of responses to the 
student questionnaire, 'While Appendi^^ B of' the^Pilot Report shows a 
sample of the questionnaire and itSt, directioas-for administt's^tion. 

Approximately 90 percent of the students indicated that they were 
either happy or very happy with the packagfe. Almost 50 percent ^ 
indicated that they would have liked to>have spent more class titas 
with the materials. The great majority' of students felt they under- 
stood how to use the materials. 

Teacher Satisfaction: 

At the conclusion of pilot trial, the teachers who had used the 

materials responded to a questionnaire. ^ This questionnaire and the 

teacher responses are reproduced as Appendix C of the pilot report. 

Responses were generally favorable. All teachers indicated they would 

recommend the package to other teachers after modifications had been 
made . 
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KIE PR&DUCT: DRAMATIC CONFLICT 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Prograia)> ' 

DEVEL6pER/AUTHPR: CEIQEL, Iuc. 

(Foroerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Edticational Laboratory, Inc»l^ • • 

3120 59tb Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 - » ' ^ 

' Stanley S. Madeja, Progran Director % 
* Nadine J. Meyers, Associate DiMctor 

^ Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Cooroinator V ^ 

Bernard S* Rosenblatt, Associate Director and 
Product Developer ' 

. ' r . ^ , • • . 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION " ' . 

One of the aesthetic elements of theatre is dr^oatic structure. The 
ability to perceive any portion of this structure ^^fti:reases the 
students' sensitivity as a spectator. One Aesthetic Education Pr6gran 
package. Constructing Dramatic Plot , enables students to. explore xaajpr 
elenents of structuring a plot: character, setting, incident, conflict,, 
crisis, ^d resolution. Another package,- Creating Characterization , 
focuses on physical and vocal expression of ^tactions as major structural 
elements of drafaa. 

This package. Dramatic Conflict , onevof the Aesthetics and Arts 
•Elements series of Five Sense S to repackages, en^hasizes one pivotal 
element in dramatic structure — conflict. Dramatic conflict is the* 
interaction between a character and sc^'e force which is a potential 
obstacle to the character's achieving what he wants and/or needs. The 
major concern of these lessons i^s that students, perceive how conflict 
formation takes place. They will demonstrate this perception throu^ 
the sorting of cards, discussion, story telling, and^ iit^rovlsacion. 

Sample Lesson\ 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Lesson 13: Creatijig a Simple Story with a Conflict , 

In this actiyity students will work in pairs. They will use 
the Card >peck and the Conflict Story Board to make up a simple 
story with a conflict. ' ' ' ^ •# * • ' 

One stjiident ^ould select a^ Character Card and a Goal Caipd; 
Place the cardd in holders and the appropriate space on the 
Board. The secortd* student should choose a card that could , ' 
cause a conflict and place that card in a holder* Each pair 
of students vd.ll work together to make up* a story with a con- 
•flict.. The first \Student starts making up and .telling a story 
as he'sldwly moveaT along the "stoty line" toward the goal. At 
'^som^ poiitt in the/story' the second student enters the story 



line .to create the coaflict, 1 *e^ ^ - tries ^td stbp th§.'fiifst. 
character fron getting.,his goaJL* The students oust decide if * 
the first character can get- by the conflict and achi^e his' 
goal or whether he is prevented froia' achieving Ijls goal. . .Thus \ 
, • the students continue until their stpry is cpcg)leted* - 

During this tioe you can circulate aiaong the students to sefe , 
. % if they are util^izing the eieaex^ appropriately/ If an^ii^a[sse 
"J occurs in solving the conflict perhaps you can help thd students 
out of their dilecsaa by asking leading questions. 

©nee Che students are satisfied with their atories you can lead 
a "tour through Story Land." The "tour" can be* conducted by 
leading the vhole class froa Sttry Board to Story Board. As the 
- ^ "touiif stops at each Board the appr^^priatfejjctudents move their *' 
cards and tell the "tour group" tb^ story. After .the "tour" 
* is completed you can discuss all the-dif fereftt conflicts that 
were presented with the stories were told. 

Tne aaount of time nef^Usary for this activity ,shouid be 
^decided fay the teacher, depending upon the interest of her 
student . 

SUBJECT AR^(S) 

Aesthetics^^d Arts Elements: Theatj/e Arts 

Introduction of the terns "coafWfc;^* "goal," 'and "character"; 
Interrela.tion of these three elements in a draifiitlc structure; 
' creation ofc stories which contain these eleaeots. 

IK^ENDED USERS AND BENEFICIARIES * " . 

Dramatic Conflict was designed for use by sthdents in the ffrst 
grade. It can be used suocessfully with second, and thirds-grade 
. ^udents as well. ^ » * - ' * " ^ 

.GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE ( 

^^^^^ 

The purpose of this initruc±ionai package is for students' to j)e- able 
1) to identify,! 2) td desc/ibe, and' 3) to manii^ulate ma;Jor Elements 
of dramatic conflict ioraation. . > • , >^ t \ 





.PAtTERNS OF 



Dramatic ConTlicfr-is a -Self-^ 



lf-{cohtainetf instructional package with 



.activities tha4 are sequentiialj and cimulative.. It may-6e used, as 
>art of arr ongding curriculum' Ln drama;i linked vitH other theatre- 
based packages .beve loped by thl^Aesthemc Education Program to create 
a curriculum; ct link^ed* with^AEP packages which are related tfo ausic, 
art, dancfe, and^ literature and which are clustered ground "Aesthetics 
and Arts ElemenV " • - • • 



' ASSjESSKDH' PROVISrOSS . ' ■' ' ; • * ^ 

While- there. are no fortaal tests, teA<;fwxs -aad studeats" evaluate 
learning throagh analysis of student />r-ai resjponse. sxA student 
activities- guidelines, for «s8eisa^t a^e' la Che Teacher's Guide. 

■■ :^ ■ , ' ^' • > 

TIKE REQUiaEMESTS ' ' ■ / , ^ 

The lesjscras in BranacLe Coo flier require approxicately lO.hoiirs to 
coppjtete* . * 

.IMPLEMENTAIIOH PRDCEDU&ZS 

Dracatic Conflict 'does not require a specialist teacher. The 
package is designed as a vhole olass activity vith students working 
individijaliy and in pairs. When working individually, the student 
rsay vorJc at his desk. When- students work in pairs, they will need' 
Dore room to spread out their materials and do their ic5)rovisacions . 
' The Tocher's Guide outlines all procedures • 

The materials in Dranatic Conflict af e now ' in the final pte-publica- 
t^^ stage, and their durability is being based on infornat^^jn ' 
received fron testing situation^. Cons^^E2ables will be tainical 
and easily purchased fron the publisher. 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT,^ AND PERSOIiNEL REQUIR^rtEHTS " / • 

' ' - Source if 

Required, (h^tity Cost Per ^ Replaceoent- ' Wf^rent fi^oa 

, Items Needed , Item Rate ^Distributor 

? ^ — r ' 

Student. Materials: - - ""''^'^ 

Character boards" . . - ' _ " ~ • , - 

Goal boards * * / * L >^ ' 

Conflict s^ory boards . - * ' - " 

Card decks ' ' " " , 



leather Materials: ' * * . 

Filnstrip v - . * . 

CaTd deck - * . 

Teacher's Gul^e ' ' ^ . I ^ ^ \ 



\ 



*TJiese materials are still in the -prototype stag^. Packaging and 
-cost dejterminations h4ve not -been ma^e; 



Personi^el Required for Prodact Adoption and Iiyleaentaciog 

A classrooa teacher without special^ training In drana can iiq>lemcat 
this instructional package. Workshops are, offered by the publisher, 
and curriculua consultation is available f r<», CtiBSL. Costs for 
these services* can be x>btained f nra each orgaai^tion* 

' * ^ ' • ^ * 

ASSURAKCES AKD CLAIKS " . 

' Assu rances • . • ' 

' \^ 

This set of cateriiU vas evaluated during its trial use in four 
separate dassfoors df videly' varying ethnic aid socio^'ccaai4c ' 
<iaracterlstics . TheWvelopers have not received ^y reports of 
harm associated with the use of this product. * * ' 

Kateriais are carefully scrutinized to elenlnate* any fora of social 
bi«s^ ethnic or sexual stereotyping^ or inappropriateness of content, 
, quesft^OB of sv^ shortcomings in the isaterlals is resolved by an ' 
appropriately directed review of the caterials by a qualified e3q)ert 
outside the prograru Toe naterials are Revised to eltniuate a;iy ^ 
deficiencies identified in the review. 

r * 

Inforration gathered fron class rooa tri^ indicates that the naterials 
' can stand alone in the haads of a 'conpetent teacher and be success- 
fully i:q>leQente^ with no aid beyond that givea-in the Teacher's 
Guide* 



i 



Claiae 

The najordaia to be aade about the Aesthetic Education Pro graa's 
Ins'tructional oaterials is that they represent the only conprrfteasive 
curriculim resource baae<i' on the arw that has been developed in the 
Onited.Statfes using the carefully ;defined and l^leaented developtaent 
and evaluation procedures basic J&> the concept of an educational 
deyelopQent laboratory. ■ ^ 
\ 

At -all stages of developaenpf^ ^ National Advisory Coaaittee of 
educational psychologists yedtccators.,- and arts educators review the 
sjibstance and fona of th/ instructional .materials. A formative 
evaluation is carried oii during the creation of each pacJcage .of . 
materials developed b/ the program. In the early stages of develop- 

tncnt, traine^ obse — ^ * ' - 

a trial inpl 
information deri 
rev^3ing the m^erials 



in 

I 



the pack^e. After 



\ carry out .-an observational monitoring of 
of tKe package-in^proto^e' farm. The ' 
from this monitoring serves as> ^ basis for * 
for further trials. ^ It also serves as an 



earlx wamiM/systen f >r the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings 



revision, a second^ |>llot stage, evaluation is 



a/ 
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carried out in three. class^ooss* In this, stage, the materials mist 
pass three isajor tests:- Firsts thejP ausc be in keeping vith the 

' overall goals c^fphe prograa. Second, there mist be evidence that^ 
the jcatetialarvran^ stand alone in the hands of a coi^etent teacher* 
Third, the cat^rials aust Seet certain short-tcm payoff objectives, 
d^za3nst-rated by verification of oecsurable differenced in the 
behavior tyf the students who have studied the isrteriais* . Aft e r ' 
the pilot trial of the nateriais, the prograa has totftinued to gain 
infonsation about the utilis^atioa of the published v^sixm of the 

' packages on a yearly basis. \ 

Students f roia a variety of socio-econoaic levels who 'were taught the 
pilot version of the package scored ^ignif ic^tly higher on a test 
which ^sked then to. identify the major 'concepts of the package (^oal 
cain character," source of 'conflict) than did untreated students. 
Student and teacher satisfaction were high as indicated by post 
package qu^tionnalresv ^ 

AVAILABILITY ' ' ' ' - * * 

Drastic Conflict is copyrighted tod^is scheduled for publication 
late in 1975. hore detailed information can be obtained closer to 
the publication date froa the publisher/distributor: 

V 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center^ for the Jerforaing Arts 
J 625 Madison Ave, ^ i 

: Hew York, N.Y. 10022 ..." . 

r 

IKFOSM&TIOS.CIJEREKT AS OP KABCH 1975 
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Evideikce to SixppsTct Assurances and Claifes 
^ for Draisatic Confiicr " 



Careful OSgveiopaanc: :^ 

Assurances and clztns of fcartfful dSvelopae^t are supported by the 
Basic Progran Ptan. Aesthetic Education Progran (CEF£2^, 1972). Tffis 
source explains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
develcpcent and evaluation of this product. A hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared for this package, and describes the results of • 
Intensive observation of package activities In. a single cias'srooa 
trial. A pilot evaluation, report shows the results of package trial 
in three different classrood settings. - ^oth hothouse and pilot 
evaluation reports' were prepared- for Dracatic Conflict . 

Effectiveness: 

Cognitive learning: Students vho received package instiav:tion were 
better able to identify the najor concepts of -tie package than, were 
untreated students. The students were asked to identify the .goals, 
taaln characters, sourcear of conflict in a .series of picture stories 
(spe Appendi^c to. Pilot Report )^ 

Teacher satisfaction was Indicated in. responses to'a questionnaire 
adtaiaist:ered after the package^ Teachers ieit students were ,sxcit^ 
about or looked forward to each lesson and that the Teacher's Guide 
explained how the content waS' related to aesthetic education and gave 
thea ^he criteria for assessing student learning. (See Pilot Report.) 

Student satisfaction w^ in the results of '91, orally adnii^sfcered 
questionnaire. In 71Z of the students using the oaterials attitude 
was high, or very high, and 71Z felt they learned a lot. The results 
• are tabulated in Table 2 of the P-HoJ^ Report. 
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' • ♦ % Figure i 

CoBparison of Treatsient and Control Kean 
Pre- and Posttest Scores 



BeauBJont-Siraner 
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Ferguson-FI ori ssant 



Totals 



Left PosUfon » Pretest', Right Position « Posttest 
Solid Line = Treatments; Dotted Line « Controls 

-froa "Pilot Report: DfaipaclC Conflict" (May 1972), 'page 3l6 
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.NIE ?E0WCT4 EHYTEH/HETER ^ * ' ' 

^ (Part of the Aesthetic Edu/ration Progran> 

DEVELOPER/AUldQR: CEMREL, Inc. * 

'J ^ (Foraerly Central Midvesteja Regional . - 

^ Educational Laboratory, Inc.). , * ' 

■ \ ^ - - 3120 59th^ Street • ^ ^ ^ 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 * • ' 

Stanley S. Hadeja, Program Director 
' Nadine J. Keyers, Associate Director 

Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
^ ^Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
I>ale Hanilton, Product Developer 

JiARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

> « 

The second «roup of primary packages. Aesthetics and Arts Elements, 
includes this title, through vhich students become familiar with 
rhythm and meter in ^susffc and in other arts areas and the environ- 
ment. /A set' of activity^ards structures experiences with rhythm in 
visual pattern, in sounds, and in movement, A teacher's guide axid* 
a two-record set. of musical selections are tools* for investigating 
meter in music— the students listen and identify taeters. The selections, 
ranging from classical and electronic music to folk songs, are supported 
by charts, recording sheets, and a series of post-testa^ 

The Meter portion of the package "focuses the students* attention on 
one element of imisical coi!^)osition, meter, and its relationship to a 
whole musical composition* After participating in the. nine Meter 
lessone explained in the Teacher's Guide, the stu^fents will know that 
meter is an important element in the composition of music. The goal 
of the three groups of Rhythm/Meter activity cards is to Help the 
students extend the concepts in the Meter- materials to other areas 
in their environment: they will experience pulse or beat in movement, 
discover and create visual pattertfs, and find rhythm in sounds and 
language. . * 

« . 

.trough the 'Rhythm/Meter activities, tbe students will find that 
rhytha is. order in the movement all around thea. The students, can 
observe rhythm in the basic cycles and movements of their bodies, ^ 
in patterns they sei every day,, in sounds they hear. For examplfe, 
they can feel i steidy swing to their arms as th^y walk; they "can 
observe the regjalarj ty of evenly-spaced, lamppost^ on a city ^treet 
or of bricks ir a hciise^,they can notice the sounds' of heavy^ traffic 
pausing for^a rjed traffic light and flowing at the green light. They 
seie that rhythm is everywhere and that it is both natural and people- 
created. 
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Sarajple Lesson * 
(Addressed to Teaches) 

• •• 

Rhythn ^in Visual Pattern i\ 

New Patterns In Ajiioals • " ^ ^ * 

Concepts Patterns help pe^opie^iiie^ify Objects, and objects 
take" on a new appearance when the pattern is changed.^ , 

Objective: The^ students will know what a patterJ is and recogaiJe„ 
patterns in their environment . ■ They will also be aware that if 
the pattern of saaething ^s changed, that thing will take on a 
new ^pearai^ce. 

Procedure: Review the nature of pattern with the students. Rave 
the students investigate che ciassroon and their own clothes to 
find examples of patterns. Then ask then to name all the aninals 
they;^an think'of that have patterns (turtle, zebra, snake, 
leopard, etc.). Point out to the students that they know these 
t^aoinals partly by their patterns^. 



Next, have the students use crayons to draw simple outlines 
without details of their .favorite aninal in the zoo on the 
constniction or butcher japer. HaVe thea^iglt these out and lay 
thea on the patterned side of the wallpaper or wrapt>ing paper. 
(If they use the wrong side of the paper, the patterned ^r\iTfr[\ 
will be backward for the next step of this activity.) Ask them 
to outline their aninal. Then have then cut out the patterned- 
paper aninal and paste it to the original. The animal suddenly 
has a new patterhl ^ " ^ 

Display the patterns in such a way as to cxreate the feeling of a 
jungle or a zoo without bars. The ^tudcnt^ nay want to add 
exotic trees, and so forth, for effect/ Discuss with then how 
the ^new patterns give a new 4.mage to Che animals. 



SUBJECT AREAS 

Aesthetics and Arts Elements: 



Music, Visual Art, Dance 



Meter and its relationship to a whole musical composition; occurtfence 
of visual pattern in, the environment;^ order, shape sinfilarity, knci 
repetition as .elements of visual pattern; rhythm as order in moi/ement; 
interrelationship, of rhythm in sound and moveaent; pattern foni^. by 
rhythm in ;sounds. " * ^ , * ' * 

^ INTENDED USERS AND MEFICIARIES . . 

Rhythm/Meter was designed for and tested with second, *hird, ^rid 
fourth-grade students. 
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GOAL(S) OR ?URPOSE(S) - 

The purpose of this instructional i^ackage Is for studeats 1) to know 
teat Deter an inportant eleaent in the composition of caxsic; 2) to 
.recognize and execute siaple oetersi* 3) to learn soae basic misical 
terns 4) to ext en d the concept of ceter in xausic t-o oth^ areas in 
their environnent — visual pattern, noveaent, and sroimd. 

PATTERl^S OF USE 

Rhytha/Keter is a*self-coa«4^^ instructional package. It Eia/ be 
used as part of an ongoing curriculun in nusic, dance, or visual 
art, or linked with other A£P imits vhicQ are related to nusic, 
dance, visual att, draina, and literature and which are clustered 
around "Aesthetics and Art^ Eien^ents-" 

« 

ASS£SSHE!iT PROVISIONS : 

Three student response sheets are eaploy^ed as an integral part of 
the meter lessons. Four tests are included with the materials and 
are suggested for pretest/posttest or postest only use. Throughout ^ 
the activities, student, learning is assessed by 4)oth teacher and 
students. Appropriate guidelines for assessment are built into the 
Teacher's Guide. - ' 

TIME REQUIREMENTS 

Rhythg7Meter takes approxiiaatefy 12 hours to complete. The tjeter 
portion of Xhe package requires about 3 hours and the* Rhythm 
activities take frqp 6 to 9 hours, depe^^g upon how many the 
teacher chooses 'Co do. 

IMPLE2ffiI{rATI0H PROCEDURES ^^^^ 

> 

Rhythm/Meter does not require a specialist teacher. It can be taught 
in« large or small groups. A large, clear space- is needed for the 
movement activities and some of the sound activities. 

Field reports indicate th^ the materials stand up Hell with Repeated 
use. Consumables are minimal and can be easily purchased frqm the ' 
publisher. ^ ^ « . 
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IJAlJRIALSt KJUIPHENT AOT PERSONNEL REQUIRSaffiNTS ' 

Source if 

Required Quantity Cost Per Replacetaenc Different froo 

^teas Needed Itea ' Rate Distributpr 

— ' ^ . 

Sciift^nt Materials: . ' . 

6 pads of response 

sheets (30 in $15.00* Response sheets 

^ch pad) and answer 

8 pads of answer- sheets consuD- I 

K sheets (30 in able yearly ' 

eacl^ pad) • . . ' 

Teacher Materials: 
Teacher Guide 

Record albun vith 2 $60.00* 

12^ LP disc records 
Set of 3 double-ifaced 

wall charts 
Set of 28 rhythm , , ' 

activity cards * . 

*Prlces subject to change 

Packages can be purchased, In sets ol- varying 'multiples of si3t, e.g., 12- 
student, 18-student, 24-student, or 30-student sets. Student materials 
and teacher taaterlals can be purchased separately so that only one set • 
of teacher materials .need be purchased with two, three, four, or five 
student sets. The cost forgone six-student set ^d one teacher^s set 
of iJiaterials is S75.00. { 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and Implementation 

A classroom teacher without special .training can Implement this 
Imstrvctlonal package. Workshops are offered by the publisher and 
curriculum consultation is available from CEKRKLl Costs 'for these 
services can be obtained from' each organization. 

ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS ' ^ 

Assur ances. ■ •. i " 

This 'set of materials was evaluated during its atrial use in four 
I .separate classrooms t>f widely varying ethnic and rfocib-econooic ' 

characteristics. The developers ^ave not received 'any reports of 
. harm associated wJLth ^he use of this product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized .to eliminate any form of social 
•bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, ox inappropriateness of content. 
.Any question of such shortcomings/ in the ^materials is resolved by anf 
appropriately directed- review of the materials by a qualffied expert 
outside the program. The material^ are revised to "eliminate any 
deficiencies identified in the review. " ' • 



Infonaatidn gathered froxa clkstf^is. trial indicates that .the 
oaterials can stand alone irT the hands of - a conpetent teacher axi^ . 
be successfully ic^leoented with no aid beyond that given in thJ9^ 
Teacher's Guide, C*"^ ' * 

Claios , ' , 

The major claim to be made about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
, instructional materials is that they represent the only comprehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts that has been developed in the - 
United States using the carefully defined, and implfemt^ted deyelopnent 
and evaluation procedures basic ^xo thfe concept of an educational 
developaent laboratory. . ' • . 

. - • 

At all stages of developneht , a National Advisory Comaiittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arjts educators review the 
substance and form of the instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation is, carried on daring the creation of each package of 
materials developed by the program. In the early stages of develop-, 
ment, trained observers carry out an observational monitoring of , a. 
trial ^n^lementation of the package in prototype^ form. The information 
derived from this monitoring serves as a basis for revis.ing the 
materials for further trials* It , also. serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcoming in the package. 
After revision, a second, pilot stage, ^aIi;ation is ,carr4^ out in ^ 
three classrooms* In this stage, the materials must, pass three 
major tesfs: First, they must be in keeping with the overall goals 
of the program. Second, there must be evidence that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher. Third, the 
materials must meet certain short-term psyoff objectives, demonstrated 
by verification of measurable differences in the behavior qf the 
students who have studied the materials. After the pilot trial of ^ the 
materials, the. program has continued to gain information on the 
utilization of the ottBTished version of the packages on a yearly 
basis. f ' . • 



The {>re-publication evaluation of this package was carried out with 
second and third grade studients *in local schools^ Six tests were 
«cons true ted for the evaluation of this package, . focusing upon tjie 
more important outcomes of package instruction.- Thec'tests were 
administered in the classrooms which participated in pilot trial and 
in an equal number of control group ciasscpoms. When students who '* 
had taken, the' full unit were compared with control grbup students, • 
those instructed with the unit earned higher scores ;on each of the 
six ^tfests*. In each of the sixj tests, ^he scfore differenced ih favor 
o£ students who used the materials were statistically significant. 
Student performance on these t^sts supports a claim for product . 
effectiveness. ' The product cultivates in students' a heightened 
^awareness of meter as 'orie ^lemedt of musical composition, aqd it | 
extends this awareness to the concept of ^rhythm in sound,, v 
pattern, and movement. 
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AVAIIA&ILITY 

Rhythm/Keter vaa copyrighted tn 1973 and,.copyrighf . is claltaed * . 
untiJ 1981. It is currently available frba the publisher/djLstrtbutor: 

♦ ' * " . ' . , ' 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center fm: the Perforning Art5 
625 Madison Ave- - ^ " ^ *. - 

New York, N.Y. 10022. 

INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCft 1975 
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Evidence to Support Assurances and Clains'. 

for Rhythm/Keter ^ 

I ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' . 

/Careful Development: ^ •. 

Assurances- and claljjfs of careful developneht ara supported by the 
. Basic Pro ^ran Plan. Aesthetic Education Progray fCEMREL. '1972') . _c 
This source explains the standard procedures followed in t^fe develop- 
oent and evaluation of " this product. A Plan-foi-the-«ot iiuusti Testing 
of Aesthe tic Education Prograo Packages (Hall and Thuemau, 1974) 
. expj.ains»this phase of evaluation in greater detafil. As employed by 
thfe- Aesthetic Education Progran, hothouse evaluation consists of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single classroom 
•^^^^i- A Plan for the Pilot Testing of Aesthetic Education Progr^ ' 
Packages (LeBlanc, 1974) explains the pilot test phase of evaluation 
in greater detail. As employed by the Aesthetic Education Progran, 
pilot evaluation consists of trial of the materials in three classroom 
settings of varying ethnic and socio-economic characteristics. ' 
Instrumentation tailored to the measurement of package .objectives is 
developed and utilized in an experimental or quasi-experthental design 
with treated ajid control group classes. ' An Overview of Development ^ 
and Evalu atiog of the Five Sense Store (Edwards, 1974) >explains the 
procedqre through which the program continues to gather information on 
product's which have passed the pilot stage of evaluation. Both hot- 
house and pilot evaluation reports Wer^ prepared on ' Rhythm/Meter. 



Ef f ectiveness j • • , * , 

Six ^^inettmnertits of measurement wese developed specifically for the ! 
evaluation af Rhythm/He ter. I^ese ins-truments are described in summary 
form below: -< ' •( ' ^ 

1.. Aural/Visual Rhythm Profile 

The Aurai/Vfsuai Rhythm Profile was a composite test, which included 
'the following tasks or subtests: 
- ■ • . ■ ^ - 

-Sound Rhythm Discrimination Task 

Given; two sound stimu-^i, one sp-ftjewhat lifce a drone and one having 
' distinctive rhythp • • 

■ * - • . - ; ■ .• ' 

Taski discriminate between the. two stimuli, indicating on the answer 
sheet which sound has' more rhythm . 



^ound Rhythm Cooparlson Task 

Given: tWo sound stlouli paving the sane or different rhythn * 

Task: coapare the two stinuli, and classify thed as "same" or- 
"different" On a muitiple-choice answer sheet 

• ^ : 

_ Sound/Xisual Pattern Comaonallrty Perception Task ' 

^ ' ' 4/ 

' *^^ven: a sound stimulus and two or oore visual: pattern's, with one 
pattern indicating thelsane rhytha as the sound ' 

Task: create symbols and Jranslate the sound rhythn to a visual 
rhyttea or patbem 

Visual Pattern Discrimination Task " 

Given: twp or more visual stimuli, one of which is a pattern 

Task: discyrininate between/ainoog the stimuli, recognizing and 

circling the one which is a pattern . ♦ 

Osage of Aural/Visual idiytha Profile: posttcst only, treatment and 
• control " ' 

« ^ 

2. Imbedde d Meter Tests ' . 
1 

The Imbedded Meter Tests were an integral part. of tlie original Meter 
. package. Each test is suknaWr^ed below: 

* Test A 

Given: r^cord^ed naisfcal examples and a-nlyltiple-choice answer' 
sheet showing duple and triple meter patterns ' • 1 

. ' \ 
Task: differentiate between duple and triple meter 

• Test B ' ' * * . < . 

'Giveiu'} .questions about musical terms .'related to metexsjon 4 multipler 
• choice answer sheet, ' ^ ' \ * / . 

Taek: ' identify correct alt^tjiative .* ^ ' - -I*"* 

* .Test C * - ^ . 



r 



Given: beat^ marks oii'an an^er she^t 



S^ski supply b^r lines anff/ot accent marks to illustrate 'duple 
^r triple meter ' , ' \ " . ' 



Given: beat sarks and bar Hoes 

Task: recognize the correct aunier of ajeasures ij>dicated by the 
bar lines from a:!iilciple-cholce ope ions presented 

Test D ^ ^ • 

» 

GTlven: beat isarks; accenf ciarks, and bar lines on an answer sheet 
Task: Identify the Mter as duple, triple, or neither 
Usage of iiibedded Meter Tests: post test only, treatment only y 

3. Hhythn Coagaonaliry Perception Task^ 

Given: a covesent, a soua^/and' a visual patt€m, each sharing th 
' characteristic rhythn and presented three tiiaes 

Task: perceive that the saae rhythn is the coaaon element aiaong 
the rhree stinruli 

• . . . . , 

Usage: posttest only, treataaenc and control 



J 



Ji. Creative Pattern Dravi^g Task ^ 

• ^ ' .* 

Given: crayons^ and drawing paper * . * 

•Task: draw a city street showing as nany patterns as you -could 
expect to see in a city street 



Usage: posttest pnly, treatment and control 



5.» ^ythciic Mcyyeaent Assessment Activities 

Given: silence and a visual signal to begin 

Task: initiate *and maintain a stfcady beat 

Given: a steady metronome beat for 15 seconds 

^.-^ » * 

Task J Aove youT bcWy to the beat and maintain the beat fot 45 

^ . * secidnd*^ after the metronome is turned off 
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Givea: a steady laettooDiae beat f^r 15 secoods 

Taslc: liscen to the beat for 15 secorKls^ retain it silently for 
1^ secoods, then clap the beat for 3Q seconds ^ 

Usage -of ^^thoLc lioves^t As^essaea^ Aecivitie^^ poatt^s^ -oalT-,- - — - 
treatsieot and control 

I . 

6. Pattern Perception Fluency Task ^ 
Given: the hoiae classroon and a fpiir ninute rjesponse pericMi 
Task: taking turns, identify patterns within the classrooa 
Osage: posttest only, treatment and control ' 



Results and analysis of the Aural/Visual Rhythn Profile are shewn in 
Tables 1 through 5 of the pilot report* Test materials, are reproduced 
in Appendix A of the pilot report. In a'two-vay a^&lysis of variance, 
the treatment (package) effect was significant ^01 and tlie school 
(test site) effect was significant .01^'^ Treated classes scored hi^ier 
and the high isrpleiaentation test site scored higher* Sesults and 
analysis of the Imbedded Meter Tests are shcxwn in Tables 6* throx:^ 11 
of the pilot rei^jrt. Test nateriacls are reproduced in Appendix 3 of 
the pilot report." In a one-way analysis of variance, levels of 
treatment (full package versus half package^ were significant .05. 
In ffiultiple comparisons using the Scheffe nethod, tfae^dass which 
received ^high inrplementation of xhe full package scored significantly 
higher (.05 level) than the class, receiving treatnent with half the 
package. , ^ ' 

Results of f the Rhythm Coigaojaality Perception Task are shown in Tables 
12 and 13 of. the pilot report. Test materials are reproduced in 
Appendix C of the pilot report. When a fourfold contingency table 
was tested with the unit normal deviate, the effect of treatment was 
significant .001. 

Results and analysis of the Creative Pattern Drawing Task are shown in 
tables 14 and' 15 of the pilot report. Test materials are reproduced 
in Appendices D and E of the pilot report. In a tvo^aj analysis of 
variance, the effect of treatment was significant .05. There was, also 
a significant (.05) interaction between treatment and school (t^st site) 
The test site suspected of low implementation aqtually scored higher 
on the task. This site was located in a more urbanized area, and the 
task of drawing a city street may have been easier for them on this 
account. 
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Results of the Shythiaic Kovefrent Assessrceot Activities, are shown in 
Tables 16 throu^ 17 of the pilot report. Test materials are 
z^pTodnced tn Appendix ? of the pilot report. Vhca a fourfold 
contingeacy table vas tested -vith chi square, the effect of treatiaeat 
vas slgaificant #01. 

Se s ui rs xjz the P att ern Perce ption FIcepcy Task are shova in Tables 18 
and 19 of the pilot report • Test isaterials ^e reproduced in Appeiidix 
G of the pilot report. Ikhea a fourfold contingency table was tested 
vith the unit deviate, the effect o§ tTeatsient vas significant *00i. 

Insp&ction of these test results shws that Bhythn/Keter vas highly 
successful in cultivating* the perc^tual fluency and creativity 
treasured by the citxster of package- specific tests developed for this 
evaluation. Treadsent vith the package vas statistically significant 
in the analysis of each instruaent. 
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"^^HIE F^DCCT: SETTIIK AKD 'eKVISOIKEST 

(Fart of the Aesthetic Education Progrsa 
* ^ 

DSmOPER/AUIH)^: CEKgrX, lacv * , 

(Forrjerly Central Midvestem Regicnal 

; , — _ -cdttcaticnai -LahDratory, Itjc'^T * ^ 

. 312S 59th Street ^ 
"^"""^ ^ St- L<xris^ Kissoari 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Frograa .'Director 
Kadine J. Heyers, "-Associate Director 
Bernard S. Hosenbla.tt:, P^skxlIj^zq^ Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Blythe Rainey Cuyler, Product "Developer 

HASSATIVE DESCarPTIO!; 

* « 

This package, part of the Aesthetics and Arts Elesencs gr&up of the 
Five Sense Store, focuses orr the interactive nactire of aan and his 
environnent both natural and man-cade. Its intent is to attune 
. students to how setting or environiaent affects human beings, 

wiietner tnis effect comes from natural surr-oundings , such as rivers » 
Dountalns, forests, or from =an-oade settings, such as homes, furniture, 
schools, or the set of a drama. 

One purpose of this package is to prepare students to deal vitl) the 
concept of setting as it is thought of in the theatre. To appreciate 
theatre aesthetically involves appreciating a nuaaber-of dramatic 
elements, one of these being setting. Before dealing with this * 
concept in its special relationship to theatre, young students need to 
perceive the infliience and iE5)ortance of setting or enviroroent, in 
their daily lives. Setting and Environment is devoted to develonine 
this perception. Z '■ — 

Creating and fostering a sensitivity to our environment is of paraoount 
importance in heightening feel,ings of personal responsibility toward 
our surroundings. It is a priiae intent of this package to contribute 
toward such sensitivity. 

•While experiencing tfie p^kfige naterials the students actually perforn 
the function of both playwright and scene designer. The students are 
asked to express their affective 'readtions to chMges nade in their 
Ifeaediate ^viromaent and are given the opportunity to nanipulate 
eleaents (physical objects, space, light, color, sound) within a 
setting to create cer;:^iin effects and to solve given design problems* 
The students become aware of how setting influences behavior • The 
'package promotes" Individual gfareness ^nd aesthetic perception 
and helps students to beconfe responsible for their natural and man-made 
environments . 
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Syrple Lesson 

(Addressed to Teachers) " 

Lessen 5 
* 

CoDcepti Settings can influence^ the vay a persocr feels and 
behaves. By changing the elements vithin a setting one can 
create feeling and behavior changes in the peopj^^vbo vtli be 
relating to that settiixg. , 

Objective: Through a fiir^strlp the students vill perceive a 
grail boy's changes in feeling and behavior due to the manipu- 
lation of elements in his setting. They vill also see the . 
boy functioning soiaetiaes as doer and soaetlaes as perceiver. 



Procedure; This activity involves showing the f ilTsstxip 
"Behavior Settings,** in vfaich one snsall boy*s behavior chan ges 
as be experiences setting changeg . I>uring*the filsistrip 
presentation ^u' 11 need to allow tine for stiuient pantonlsses 
of activities possible in each setting, aJid |:isie to discuss 
briefly the boy's behavior in each setting. 

Each tise you project a setting vithout the child, have the 
students, using the setting as stisailus, take turns iryrovising 
how they would act in the setting. For each frasse first have 
a child respond verbally to what he would feel like doing in 
that setting, then ask hia to pretend that he is there in 
that setting and to pantocaine ^is activity. Esphasize non- 
verbal inprovisation. 

J^ep the izaprovisations relatively short. Do not expect 
polished performances; instead, look for a willingness to 
participate and a freeing of the children's expressive abilities"* 

' . / • • ^ -4 . ' 

Enphasize that there is no right or wrong behavior for any 
of the settings in the fiiristrip. Encourage the children to do 
what they feel like doing; pernit thea to work in pairs if 
they wish to do so. , * . ' 

Before the filnstrip begins e:tplain: 

"Now we will be looking at pictures^ which show how one 

scall boy *ar belt^vior — how he f^els, what he does— 

changes as he experiences different settings. The saae - 

room is used in every setting but it is changed each * . ..--'^ 

tine by adding different objects to it. First you 

will see each setting and then you will see tlie hoy 

in the setting/* ^ ' ' 
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Begio the fi last rip* The foiloving quest leas vill help you * 
±n discussixig the ycnmg boy's behavior in each sett lug aiwJ 
Is dras^iiig out your students' reactici^'to each setting. ' 

^ Frane Iv (a bare room) 

Teacher: '^Hpw vouid ym feel if yw vere in this roan?** 
(happy, lonely, bbred) 

**Whar vould you do if you vere in this rooa2" . ' 

Vhile this frezLB is still on the^ screen, ask for soz^eone co 
pantoffitoe viiat he or 5he, would do in the rooa. 

Frasie 2: (boy . standing in comer) 

Teapher: '^Here ia w^iat the boy felt like doing." 

(The lesion continues with the rest of the filsistrip.) 

SITBJECT AR£A(S) 

Aesthetics and the Arts Elerients: Theatre 

Every persoil stands in relationship to aany settings. " 

-» 

Settings are a^de-iip of light, sounds color, space, and furnitjttre. 
Vhen people design settings they Manipulate these eleaents. The 
planners of settings nust also keep- in g^iti^ the people yihd^ll be 
functioning in that setting, both t&e doers {actors or constructors) 
and the perceivers (audience)* 

Settings can inflijence the a person feels and behaves* By changing 
the .elecents vithin a setting one caa create feeling r^n^? behavior * 
changes in the people who'll be relating to that setting. 

In theatre settings all the elements and bfehavior are controlled • -, 
Theatre settings are artificial settings rather than actuil, even 
though some appear real (true-to- life) and others appear inaginafy* 

INTENDED USERS AND BENEFICIARIES ' , 

Although Setting and Environaent was designed for and tested at the 
second grade level, it nay be used with older students as well* 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE(S) - • 

The goals of this package are to help students: 1) to actjuire an 
understanding of the terra "setting"; 2) to learn that setting is made 
up of the elements of: sound, light, color, space, and furniture; 
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3) to realize. the icportance of doers (coascntccors) and perceivers 
(audlcoce) in relaticasiiip to setting; 4) to observe and experience 
bofa setting affects feelings and behavior; and 5) to gain an bxJer- 
staading of theatre settings as artificial settings. In vhich the" 
eleoeots, feelings and behaviqr, and doers and perceivers are controlled. 
This IS unlike real settings in vhiqb all of the above are not ^wavs 
predictable. ^ 

PATTERNS OF DS£ 

^ettins and Snvironaent Is a -self -contained set of oaterlals. It laay 
be used as part of an ongoing curriculuo in theatre; linked with other 
A£? units wnich are delated to theatre and eavirocsenf; and Jsed in 
conntetion vith the other packages in the Aesthetics and Arts Elements 
group. 



ASSESSiE2.-T PROVISIONS 

While there are no fonaal tests, learning is assessed by teacher and 
student. Guidelines for assessing student perfonaance and or^ 
response are toilt into the package. 

TIKE REQUIREKEOTS * * 

Setting and Envir consent requires approxlnately 15 hours to coaplete, 
depending on class size and utilization of suggested additional 
activities • Teachers generally devote one hofur per day, for two and * 
a half to three weeks to the "inaterials. 

* • • • 

IHPLSIENTATION TROCEDDRES 

» 

Setting and Envi;:onaent does not require a specialist teacher • The 
= package has been tested with students in grades two and three, b.ut may 
be used with older children -as well. The activities ^e d^ighed both 
for* individualized" experiences and group ^experiences, ajid are be 
teacher-led. * ' " 



Many of the activities' will require rearrangement of, the dassroon and 
a good deal of ooveaent. 



o 
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" ■ " Source i£ 

Required - Quantity Cost Per S^Laccnsent Afferent fros 

Itecs . f;eeded Uen. ' Rate " Distributor 



^ Student Materials: 

6 sers of ■ — t Bez'-per ~ 
theatrical student 
gels 

Ieax:beT Materials: 
1 Sound Library 
(10 cassettes 
of sound effects) 
1 Sound filsstrip 
^'Persons and 
. ' Settings" . 
"Behavior 
Settings" * 
1 Teacher's 
Guide 



*Cost per itea unavailable at this tiiae* 

Fersondel' Required for Product Adoption and Igplqaentation / 

1* ' , 



^^4 (OasgVoQq tea cber^vl^ can iap lemertt this unit 

of instructlop. Workshops are offered by the publisher, and currictxlum 
consultation is available fron^CEMREL. Costs for these, services can 
be obtained f roia each organization. • 

ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS ' • ' . 

Assurances 

This set of materials .was evaluated during its trial use in four z 
separate classrooms 6f widely varying ethnic and socio-economic 
characteristics. The developers have not received any reports of harm 
associated with the use of this product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to eleminate any form of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or in^ppropr lateness of content. 
Any question" of suoh shortcomings in the materials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the materials by .a qualified expert 
outside the program. The material? are revised to eliminate any 
deficiencies identified in the review. 

Information gathered from classroom trial 'indicates that the materfals 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and be successfully 
implemented with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's GuUde. 

104 ' . 
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The cajor claiis to be rade about cl»e Aesthetic Education Prograi's . " 
instructional Eaterlals is that, tncy represent the only corprehensive 
ctirriculun resource >ased on the arts that has been' developed in the 
United States esing the carefully .defined and i=?le=«ated developoent 
4nd evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
deyel op^-^^nt . laboc.acogy , — 

* • * 

At all stages' of developcjent, a Kational Advisory Cosnittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, a|d arts educators' review the 
substance and fora of the instructional nateriai?. A fonnative 
evaluation is carried on during- the creation of ea<3j package* of 
nateriais developed by t"he program. 'In the early stages of development, 

^ trained observers carry out an obsrfervktional jsonitoring of a trial 
i2:?ler;ent^tion of the package in prototype fora. Tne infomation 
derived frorf this iLonitoring serves as a basis for revising the 
materials for farther 'trials. It also serves as an early vaming 
systen for the detection- of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package^, 
After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is carried out in 
three classrt^ons. In this stage, *the ciaterials oust pass three major 

.tests: First, they csust be in keeping vlth the over^ goals of the 
progran. Second, there nust be evidence that the siateriais can stand 
alone in the hands of a competent teacher. Third, the csaterials iziust ^ 
aeet certain short-tens payoff oBjectives, demonstrated by verification 
of ceasiifable differences in t;he behavior of the students vho have . 
studie'd'the aaterials. After the pilot trial pf • the" caterials, the 
progran has continued to gain infomation about the utilization of 
the published version of the package on a yearly basis. 

The pre-publication evaluation of this package was carried out wit^r 
second-grade students in local schools. A t^t was constructed for, the 
evaluation of this package, focusing upon 'the more ic^'ortant outcomes of 
parckage instruction. The test was administered in the classrooms which 
participated in pilot trial and in an equal number of control group 
classrooms. V?hen students who had taken the full unit wer^ compared 
with control gtoup students, those instructed with the unit earned 
higher scores on the test. The score differences In favor of students, 
who used t]ie materials were' statistically signif ican.t\ Student ^ 
performance on this test supports a claim f-or product effectiveness. 
The product cultivates in students a stimulated imagination with regard 
to their environment • 

AVAILABILITY 

The anticipated completion date of Setting and Environment is late 
In 1975* The- packajie is copyrifjhtedl 

IjfJFORMATION CURRENT AS "GF MARCH X975 * 
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Evidence Sttppori: the ^ssurances and Clains 
for Setting andi EnvlTonrient 



Careful Devclopacnt: ' ' 

Assurances and clains of careful development are supported by the 
3aslcrrr"oi^rag rigfi, Agsthertr gdncarttrir l^gras jCB^EL, W2>. This 
source explains the sratidard procedures followed in the developEent and 
evaluation of this product. A Plan for the Hothouse Testing of 
Aesthetic Education Pro^raa Packages (Hall and Thuemau, 1974)' 
explains this phase of evaltxation in gr-eater detail* As enployed by 
Cbe Aesthetic Education iPrograa, hothouse evaluation consists of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single classrooa 
trial. A* Plan for the Pilot Testing of Aesthetic Education Program 
Packages "(LeS lane, 1974) explains the pilot test phase of evaluation in 
greater detail.' As eisployed by the Aesthetic Educatipn Progran, pilot 
• evaluation consists of trial of the .naterials in thre6 classroom " 
settings of varying ethnic and socio^econooic characteristics. 
Instrunentatibn tailored to the measurenent of package objectives is 
developed and utilized in an expericental o^r quasi-'experinent.al design 
with treated and contrpl group classes^- " ' 

Effectiveness: * * * • . 

Second-grade students fron a varlfi^y of socio^cononii'c levels wfere * *" 
^djsinlstered a subtest of "the Torrance'Test of Creative Thinking a 
standardized se^sure of creativity of thre^ Torranc^ subtests was taken 
by every student. Students* wer^ ranci?!?aly assigned" td creativity tests, 
involving (a) product i^roveaent, (b). unustial uses^ atid (c) co^iSfe-'* 
quences . * ^ ♦ . • ' - ^ 

The subtests vere dsed to assess a general creativity* lac tot. intended 
to pinpoint the eff^ct^ .if any, of the package's imaginary' environmeQt ^ 
concj&pt exploiter! in the *What If?f* game'* of Eessoii 2. Evaluators 
hypothesized that" high scores on all three- Tor rajnce subtests would 
indicate that the students te^ed Were generally creative, while low 
scores would indicate a general ^ck of creativity. It wte. thought 
that the package night tend to stioulate ^lieral creattvity. 



Discussion of Results: 



o • 



In order to establish a basis for oomparison with the Torrance T^sts 
of Creative Jhinking, »pprpxix;;iate xriteri^ scores were calculated for 
subtests through a process of interpolation frdm the ^technical manual. 
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Aichough the criterion score ^cabilshad beforp pilot tri^l is a rough 
one, there seezas to be evidence that students undergolnfe*^tteatnent 
perfora better than xintreated student s^^lven the coB5)arablllty of the 
noming group* Children In the pilot /sample -averaged 265 higher than 
the , extrapolated "nona" supports tlifes^lala that children's Imaginations 
^re sxJjsulAJLed ^ a result of using the ^t;ting^nd gnvironinent materials, 
Clnfomation available on pp. •2*8, "ToTrance tests of Creative Thinking,'" 
Setting and Envir-onment Pilot Report from CEMREL, Inc., October, 1973.) 

Tfiacher Sarisiactlon: * * . \ 

Teachers who taught a pre-publication version of the package responded 
to a questionnaire* The* results are tabulate?! oh p. 20 of th^ pilot 
'test report. All teachers surveyed felt that package materials had. a 
positive effect on the student's learning experiences, and that their 
stMdBv±s looked forward to each lesson. The teachers also noted^ that 
the package increased students' ability to describe feeling, greater . • 
use of ±aa^iiariop4--2nd an inversion of leadership roles. 
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NIE PIWDUCT: 



HON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION ' 



(Part <Jf The Aesthetic Education Program) 



« « 



DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 



. CEMRfeL^ Inc. ' 
(Formerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Edticational Laboratory, 'Inc.) 
3120 59th Street 
SX* Louis J Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Program Director 
TIadine J. Mayers, Associate Director ^ 
'Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
'Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordixiator 
Blythe Rainey Cuyler, Product Developer 



KAR^TIVE DESCRIPTIOxN 



» 

of th/^Aes 



Thi% set of material^, one of th^ AestheMcs and Arts Elements series 
"of the Five* Sense Store packages, introducejf prjjaary students to non- 
verbal coimnunication both in their immediate environment apd in the 

theatre^ . ^ > 

• ~ » ^ 

So touch of theatre is not conversational, but, rather, action or » 
,mox>d expressed in movement and 'vocal qualities. This is a -theatre 
package; henCe cOHe.of the goals of the package is to help students 
to become more appreciative of how. non-verbal conmunication -is used as 
an clement in- the total. theatrical process. However, unless the 
students can begin to intetT>ret their immediate ejjvironmeilt , including 
their owrx^Use of non-verbal Communication, they^liJL not be able to. 
appreciate the subtleties of a theatre experljence, either as performers 
or.a^s audience members. 



^ ThB instructional materials; in this package will ex;pose students to a 
wide variety of non-verbal. communication, help them to decode or 
understand what Ts being "said" non-verbally, and give them the 

''•opportunity to experimfeat with encoding or enacting non-verbal 
communication. - * - . ' , 

To reach the package's goals, students participate in ten activities 
involving various stimulus materials. A. face* board and transparent 
overlays of eyeTBroiis and mc/uths in yariops -positions allqw students to 
experiment with th^se ^most mobile f^tlal- 'features arid to perceive how , 
* these features convey emotions. To help them Imitate the expressions 
^they creatfe on the. face boar<}) and to aid in exploring the' expressive 
potent'ial of their own faces, the students use d metal Jtand mirror. 
A tape recording activity allows them to tell "emo'tlon stories" • . 
'explaining the fades they have created on dhe face boards.^ A recorded 
^ctivity song affo'i^ds them an opportunity to manipulate the^r faces - 
/an4 bodies expressively. A' six-minute film, showing students the use 
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of non-verbal cotssunicatioa in a theatrical setting and contrasting that 
usage vith the daily use of non-verbal coaxunication, extends the 
concept of non--verbal cornrunication to include posture, siovesient, body 
relationship to anotfier, and the e^qjressive ability of hands* Another 
stlisulus riaterial is a recording vtfich asks the stiidents to identify 
various non-verbal vocal cues. Both student .and teacher answer booklet 
are used in conjunction vith^ the record. The flipbook facilitates the 
^ students* ability to look beyond stereotypes in decoding cornsrunication * 
frora clothing and hand objects carried by a person and to nore fully 
understand the conaunication potential of costuaes. Dressing in 
cQstuites collected by the class allows the students the opportunity to 
aanipulate the visual. n#n-verbai cozcaunication of clothing and hand 
properties and to begin to "try-out" variJbus roles suggested by the'* 
costunes. Finally, the students are asked to improvise a short skit 
using the non-verba l c ues of costune', facial ^expressions, body isoveaent 
and body posit ionin^^^^elat ion to another. ^ 

Through the use of the aaterials in this package, not only vill stiidents 
be receiving exposure to basic elements of theatre, but, perhaps .more 
'J inportant at this stage in their developcxent , they should begin to 
becoDe more effective and creative cocniunicators in their daily lives, 
both as "senders" of messages and as "receivers" of nessages* 

> Sacple Lesson 

(Addressed to Teachers) 

^ * -Lesson 3: The Voice in Non-Verbal Cooaunicatioa 



Concept: Vocal qualities can connunicate eaotions, age, and 
ideas. 

Background: LesSon,3 exposes* fhe s^tiident to th6 concept that 
feelings are communicated by hov the message is spoken. The 
student listens/ to ipcongruent verbal and vocal speeche^s. 
Ver^l and nonverbal codes usually complement each other; 
however, boty children ^nd. adults frequently find themselves 
receiving two messages simultaneously: When the two 
channels, ^rbal and vocaT, provide conflicting cues, inter- 
' personal understanding depends upon the priorities assigned 
by the conmunicator and receiver to the -channels. For the 
child to gc in an understanding of the psychological state 
of an actot or a communicator, formal, rational^ verbal 
communicatd ons are often of less value 'than the nonrational, 
non-verbal ^communications. 
• « 

Following his exposure to incongruent verbal and vocal 
communication, the child listens to* several speeches wherein 
the verbal content has been treated by an electronic filter 
malting it difficult to understand. The child tries to 
identify the emotional content of each treated speech. 
This is possible -because feelings are comaunicated, at least 
A; » in part, by the form of a spoken message and because there 
^ " are relatively stereotyped fonn/feeling correlations, 

. ' - ijj 
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Aootberpart of the tape exposes the child to the concept 
that vocal qualities express nore than just eootit>nal states. 
The studfent listens to 'an •old aan speaking and .to a young girl 
and considers bow the voice can ccsnaunicate age. -Then the , 
' child discovers how vocal qualities can be used to enhance 
- the cocsamicacive value of words. " The taj>e asks the student 
to experiment vith his ovn voice by saying words in such a 
way that the idea or connotation of words is relayed to the 
listener via vocal qiiaiity. 

In the theatre and in our daily lives we are exposed to a 
wide variety of non-verbal vocal cues. If, early iH "eir 

• lives, children begin to attend to the inft>roation available^ 
Xn non-verbal vocal ct^es, they will becone core effective 
comunicators in thei'r personal lives and Bore appreciative 
participants in theatre experiences - 

SUBJECT *AS£A(S) 

Aesthetics and Arts Elenents: T^fTheatre Arts 

Exoloration of the conniunicative potential of the huoan face; e^^lora- 
tioh of consunicative potential of posture, iDOvement and the body;, 
exploration of non-verbal ^vo'cal comunication^ hov clothing and hand 
properties ao=3iunicacS nin-verbally; how such cocoimication is usecf 
aesthetically In theatre. ' • : 

INTENDED USERS AND BENErTCIARISS 

K nn-VPrh.l CQgiiunicatlon was designed for and foroally tested vith , 
arst-g'rade students. . it <:an successfully be used with-second-, 
thirdr, ania fourth-giSaders. as well. 

GOALCS) OR PURPOSE(S) . • 

The purpose of t^is i^tructional package is for students to a) be 

to'decode and encode various non-verbal «.tl»uli or ^s^whic^ . 
^ ^ ^«^-f*^«c ' i<ieas taoods, and roles or conditiohs-in-ilte, 
.'^rtol: ceSft^rfuic^fo; of noUerbal.co:=.unication in their daily 
liies and in theatrical, contexts; and O to use non-verhal coonunicat ion 

• consciously. for creative purposes. ■ . 

.. PATTERNS OF ^ , ■ - — >^ 

lJon-VerbarCo™iication is a self-contained instructional, package w^th 
"c^i^tiS Xhat are sequ ential and cumulative It oay ^"^^^ "^f^^ 
of an ongoing curriculum in drana or linked with other AEP packages 
2hiS a^reLted to o^sic art. dance and literature and which -are 
flustered around "Aesth^ca and" Arts Elenents. 
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ASSESSMENT PRiQVISIONS 



• • • 

While th^re are ao iomal tests, the teacher Ip provided with checklists 

for ai^ssing studeir^ learning by observitxg their behavior on package 

tasks. in addition, the. Teacher's Guide contains saisples of 

appr^rlate and inappropriate studeht responses* 



*TIKE REq^IRZMEhTS 



The lessons in Koh-Verbal Comaintcation require approxisiately eight to 
ten hours to conplete. 

i 

IKPLEilENTAlriON PROCEDURES, .* , ' 

Non-Verbal Comunit:atioo does not rgquire a specialist teacher. 
Instructions are adap'^able^ for siaall or large groups. Stiidents vork 
individually or in pairs through most of the lessons. 

The materials in this package are now in prototype stage. JUey are 
being designed to be as durable as possible. Based on information 
received froa testing situations, the iiaterials in final fora will be 
very durable. 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 



Required 
Itens . 



Quantity 
Needed 



Cost Per 
Item 



Replaceraent 
Rate 



Source if 
Different from 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 
Face boards 
Transparent 

overlays 
Metal hand 

mirrors 
Student 

answer 

booklets 
Flipbooks 



Teacher Matferiais: 
Souiid tapis 
> "Activity Song" > 

lyrics 
•16m filp 
Answer booklet 
Guide to Student'^ 

Behavior 
Teacher's Guide 



^Materials are still in the prototype stage* 
♦^Packaging and cost determinations have not yet been made. 
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Persotmel Required f€fr Product Adopt j/^n aod Iggplenentatlon 

A cla3srooa teacher vithoot special training can iirpleaent this ISisferuc 
tional package. Workshops ar^ offered by the publisher, sod curricuiua 
consultation is available from CEMREL* Costs for these services can 
be obtained froa each organization* 

ASSURANCES A!0 CLAIKS 

Assurances 

This set of materials was evaluated during its trial 
. separate classroocns of widely varying ethnic and soc^ 
characteristics. The- developers have not received a 
associated with the use of this product. 

Katerials are carefully scrutinized to elixalnate any iom* of social 
bias, ethnic or sexxial stereotyping, or inappropriai;d|aess of content* 
Any question of such shortcomings in the. raaterials is re^c^ved by an 
appropriately directed revievr of the laaterials by h qualified -expert 
outside the prograa. The ffiaterial^ are revised to eliminate -any 
deficiencies identified in the review. 

Infonr^tion gathered froQ classroon trial indicates that the pat^rials 
r^T) stand alone in the hands of a* competent teacher and be successfully 
inpleaented vith no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's Guide. . 

Claicis ' 

• * 

The oajor elaiza to te cacie about the Esthetic Education Progran's 
instructional naterials is thkt they represent the only cosprehensive 
cur r^i cuius resource bSsed on jthe arts that has been developed in the 
United States using the carefully defined and inyler .ent ed development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory. 

At all stages of development, a National Advisory Cocaittee .of 
educational psychologists, educators, and 'arts educators review ti,e^ 
substance an4 form of the in«? true tional materials.' A formative 
evaliiation is carried on during the creation of each* package jof 
materials developed, by the program. In the early stages of develop- 
ment," trained observers carry outran observational moniJtoring of a 
trial implementation of the package in prototype form. The information 
'derived fr<xa this xaoniti&ring serves as a basis for rerising the, ^ 
materials for further trials. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
Aft en. revision, a second, pilot st^ge, evaluation is carried out ifl 
three classrootas*. In this stage, the materials, nust pass three major 
testsi,* First, they must be in keeping with the overall goals of the 



use in four 
-eci6iK5mic 
reports of harm 
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prograsi. Second, there mist be evidence that tW materials cau stand 
alone the hands of a competent teacher. Hiird, the materials crust 
seet certain short-terzi payoff objectives, -^enons trated by verification 
of sieasurable differences in* the behavior of liie students who have 
studied the zaateriais. ' "^"N^ 

Despite the fact that there were administrative dif f icuijGies vitli the 
test sites (one classrooia vas elioinated because of a teacher's strike 
raidvay into the teaching of the package; in another, because the 
team teaching arrangeiaent , the students originally usin^ the package, 
were reassigned and other students took their place), in one classrc^c?ci 
all students indicated they ''enjoyed" the^package. A specially con- 
structed test asked students after receiving instruction to respond 
to an eiDotion with an appropriate non-verbal comn:unication- The 
evaiuator scored student responses on a pass-fail Basis. ' In two 
classroons, the majority of students were able to shcv an emotion 
through facial expression, posture, body movement, gesture, and 
body placement. * ^ 

AVAILASILITY^ / . • ' - 

Tne anticipated date of publication for jton- Verbal Comunicatioff 
is lat 1975. Tne pacakge is copyrighted. 

IKFOHliATION CURR£I<T AS OF MARCH 1975 




Evidence to Support Assurances and Claints* 

for Kon-Verbal Connnisication , " 

Careful Developpent: 

Assurances and claiiss of careful developaent are supported by the 
Basic ProgrSia Plan , Aesthetic Education Prograa (CEKHEL, 1972). This 
source explains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
developnent and evaluation of this product. A hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared fo^ this package, and descril?€<^the results of - 
Intensive observation of package activities in a single classrooa 
trial. A pilot evaluation report sho^s the results of package trial 
In three different classrooa settings. Both hothouse and pilot 
evaluation reports were coaplet'ed for Kon-Verbal Coimunication . 

Effectiveness: - • 

Students irr the cme.-dassrodn viih a stable' student population vere ' ■ 
asked if the "enjoyed" the package' or not. All responded they did. 
Further. 73Z stated that they liked the package either."detcer than 
aost subjects" or "best of all" <see page 23. Pilot Report). 

Students in two of the classroons were. asked to respond to an eaotion 
with appropriate ndn-vexbal conmiailtation. The evaluator scored the 
responses on a pass-fail basis. Tne. percentage of students passing i 
on each of the five diaeasionsv were: ' 

Facial expression gsZ 

Posture 85Z 

Body Movement 752 

Gesture 35% 

Body Placenent 63Z 

(see page 25, Pilot Beport). " 
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HIE PRDDDCT: SIIA?£ 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Program) 



DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CEKRZL, Inc. 

(7oraerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) ■ 
^120^ 59th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S* Madeja, Prograa Director 
Kadiiiie J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Rene Michel--Tr^paga, Product Developer 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTtOK 

This package, part of the Aesthetics and Arts Eleaents group of the 
rive Sense Store materials, introduces students to concepts 'basic to 
a further exploration of shapes. The Things About Shapes book 
introduces package concepts and supplies instructions for the activities 
Students discover that shapes are everywhere, that shapes are things and 
things have shape, that shapes are soaetimes found inside other shapes, 
and that shapes put together aake bigger shapes. In addition to working 
with Things About Shapes, students and teachers search the classrooa* 
and the outside environnent for exaciples of package concepts; the 
students explore their new inforsiation about shapes in their own 
drawings; and they cut shapes froa worksheets included >^th the package 
and arrange these to discover how sziall shapes can be combined to fona 
larger shades « - 

This package will encourage students to:'l) becaae aware that all 
things in our surroundings have shape and that shapes can be cate- 
gorized. They will recognize that while the <)ut line of a thing is 
of ten considered its total shapje, the inside, the outside, texture, 
color," voluoe, and size are also aspects of shape; 2) recognize 
shapes in different visual franes of reference — shapes within other 
shapes — and to be able to identify geometric shapes, biosorphic 
shapes, or combinations; and 3) create shape coa^ositions, which 
helps them to perceive simple and complex visual relationships. 
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Sasple Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers) 
Lessoa 2 



Concept: Same shapes are inside other shapes. 

Objective: By observation, the students recognize shapes 
in different visual faanes of reference — shapes vlthin other 
shapes — and are able to identify geooetric shapes, bioaorphic 
shapes 9 or cocii nations. 

Procedure: The stxjdents will locate and discuss shapes 
inside other shapes froa their iaoediate environments 

This lesson is an introduction to one aspect of the idea that 
coE^lex shapes can tisually be loo3ced at as a grouping of 
snail er shapes. ^ 

Being able to perceive and point out parts in larger wholes 
is a skill that allows young students to deal with quite 
coi^plicaced visual repositions without confusion or 
frustration. This ^ane skill has wide applicability in 
dealing with other kinds of wholes — hearing the nelody part, 
or picking out the nuaber of tone colors in a crusical work, 
for example, increases understanding of the whole work of 
cusic. Or noting how' an actor uses parts of his body in 
theatrical characterisation — ^his voice, his face, his arcs 
and hands — can cake a coop lex series of events nore -under- 
standable and neaningful to an infomed audicace nesbfer* 
This activity will help students deal nore knowledgeably 
with^a part of the whole visixal phenoaena— shape, 

6se the following questions to Save the students denonstrate 
their understanding of the concept that shapes taay be fotrnd 
inside other shapes. * ^ 

Look at your shoe^. 

Can* you find a sh^e inside other shapes? 

Look at the room. . ' ' • 

. Can you find shapes inside of other shapes? 

Can you find a sh^e inside of a shape inside 
of a shape? . ^ 

' d 

Consider using this eo^rcise as a basis for groujp discussion 
so that you can tell whether the students can, in fact, 
perceive shapes insi<te other shapes, * 

Zxaaples of shapto i9Side of 'shapes can be found in the 
student's booklet, Things About Shape . 
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IMPLatENTATIOH PBDCEmJRES 

Shape does liot require a specialist teacher* The package has been 
tested with studentl in griJe two, but nsay be used with younger and 
older students at the^^^^etion of the teacher. There are various 
possibilities for structuring the activities in this 'package. The 
student books were written to be alaost totally self-instructional 
for students, but cost sections will benefit fro« added inforaation 
by the teacher. The teacher nay instruct the whole group on what to 
do and then allow snaller groups to work at various tines, or she jaay 
let individual students or siaall groups work ^.ndependently with the 
naterials. 4 

MATERIALS, SJUIPMENr, AKD PERSONNEL ,REQUIRDlENrS 

Source if 

Required . Quantity Cost Per Replacenent Different f ron 

Iteas Needed Item Rate Distributor 

Student Hacerials: ^ • , . 

3 Things About 1 set per $27.50*' Worksheets 

Shape books 6 students consuaable 
3 Pads of • yearly. ^ ' 

individual 

worksheet^ 

Teacher Materials: > 
Teacher; s " ^ $ 3.95* ^ 

Guide ' ^ ^ ' . ^ 

*Prices subject to change. * * 

Sugpary Cost Information ' 

Packages can be purchased in varying isultiples of six, for example, 
12-student, 18-student, or 24-student sets. Student ,and teacher 
materials can be purchased separately, so that only one set of teacher 
naterials need be purchased with two, three, four, or five studeftt sets- 
Cos.t for one conplete.ixnit containing enough naterials for one teacher 
and six student^sls $31.45, 

Personnel Requtred'for Production Adoption and I«pleiaentation 

The classrooD teacher without special training can lopleoent this 
instructional package. Workshops are offered by the publlshet and 
by CQIREL, IncT Curriculua consultation^ is also available from CEMREL, 
Inc. Costs for these services can be obtained fron each organization. 
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SUBJECT AREA(S) 

Aesthetics and Arts Elenents; Visual Art 

An infinite variety of shapes exist in the environaent^ Sooe shapes 
exist within other shapes and soce cooplex shapes are nade up of 
smaller shapes. In cocibinaticm with the other two shape packages 
(Shape Relationships and Shapes and Patterns ) the vi^xiai elements of 
shape, color, texture, size, volisae, and dinension are explored. 

INTENDED USERS AND BENEFICIARIES 

Shape is designed for students at the prinary-grade level, 
GQAL(S) OR PURPOSE (S) 

Tcie purpose of this package is to establish the relationship betveen 
an art element, shape, and the vfaole visual work; to sharpen the 
students' abilities to perceive both s^ple and coc^lex shapes; to 
help students visualize the interrelationsjiip between shape and other 
aspects of visual phenoaena; and to lead students to nake, aesthetic 
judgaents about visual phenoaena both in the enviromaent and in the 
visual arts.. 

PATTERNS OF USE * , ^ 

Shape is a self .-contained instructional package with" .activities that are 
sequential and cuaulative. It. tnay be used as part of an ingoing ele- 
nentary art cufriculun; taught as a unit with the other two shapes ' 
packages (Shape Relationships and Shapes and Patterns) : linked with the 
other AEP units in the Aesthetics and Arts Eleaents group; or used to 
develop basic sensory, perception skills. 

ASSISSHENT PROVISIONS 

While there are no fortaal tests, teacher and students are involv^ 
in assessing learning by analyzing student oral responses and student 
products-. Guidelines for evaluation are contained in .the Teacher's 
Guide.' - , : ' 

TIME REQUIREMENTS ' " 

Sba£e re<iuires approxlmSteXy 15 hours to conplete, depending upxsn 
the number of students a teacher has and whether or not she divides 
thea into groups ijhen </orp.ng with the package. The various actixflties' 
within the package requir^. fron 30 minutes to one hour to complete. 
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ASSURAKCES AKD CLAIMS 



Assurances 



This set of oacerials was evaloaced during its trial Use in four 

separate classrooas of widely varying ethnic and socio-econoaic 

characteristics. The developers have not received any reports of hana 
associated with the use of tW^^prpduct . 

Materials hre carefully scrutinizecf to ellainate any f om of social 

. • bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness of content. 

. Any question of such shortcoaings' in the materials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the caterials by a qualified e3q>ert 
outside the prograa. ^ The naterials are revised to eliminate any 
deficiencies identified in the review. 

/ Information gathered fron classroco trial. Jjjdicates that the naterials 

can stand alone in the hands of a con^^etent teacher and 'be successfuUy 
inpleoented with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's Guide. 



Clalas ' • ' . ■ ■ 

The package was tested with grade two scudents iff local public schoalS 
froa a variety of see io-econohic levels. One of the- activities in the 
package waS used as a test x)f stndaits* achieveaeot of. package 
objectives. " This activity .p^resented a variety of shapes which students . 
.were to cut out and 'glue into" a lar.ger shape. -At least' 762 of- the 
students were able to perfotTa -at or above 'the crtter^nlevel,^ as 

fudged by a paiei of evaluators. ' . ^• 

AVAnksiuTY 

Shape is currWly available fron t^e publisher. This product 
■^iTries a 1973\opyright date,, and copyright. is claiaed until 1981- 

the Vilcing Press /tiacoln tenter for the Perfoming Arts •. ■ , 
^ 625 Madison Ave>^ ■ / ' . • ' 

^. Hew York, Kew York 1^022 



\ lNiX)RMATI01i^yRK?OT AS OF MARCH 1975 



♦ , Evidence to Suppojrc Ass^iraaces and CLalns> 

, ' , • for Shape . ^ * • . . 

CAr^ful Deveiopsent: ' • • . 

•* » 

* / • * * 

Assuratices and ci^ias of careful iievelopiaent are supported by the 
Saslo Progran >^an, Aesthetic Education Prograa (CEKREL, -1972). This 

.source explains in -detail the standard procedures followed* in the 
developaent and -Evaluation of this product. A hothouse evaluation 
report was prep'i^ed for this package, and describes the results of 
intensiye obseryit-ion of package activities in .a single classrooQ 

• trial, A pilof^evaluatlon report ^hows the results of package trial . 
in tfirlee diffe^nt classroon settings.- Both" hothouse, ajid pilot 
evaluation repfrps are available fron CEMREL. 

Effectiveness:* • • • 

f - 

Aftfer instruction, student products froh the thi?-d lesson in the 
workbook were judged. by a panel of in-house evaiua tors, 'including 
aa art educator with a. Ph.D, the chaircian-of the printmaking 
departaeat at a laajor university, a curriculua' ^v^felpper in art wi?o 
al$o *Jas an ^perienced teacher, an in-house evaluation specialist, 
and- ^ .kin?iergar ten teacher. In that activilfy, each student was 
asked to' cut OAt a variety of shapes, and rearrange thed into a larger 
shape. The new shapes- were glued to a pi^ce of paper • he following 
table represents the judgoent of the eva^uators of the level of 
*acconplishaent of the st;idents. . . 
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HIE PRODUCT: SHAPE RELAiIOKSHIPS 

(Part s>f the Aesthetic Educatioo Prostata) • • 

DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CEHRELt Itic* ^ ^ 

(Fonaerfy Central Midwestern Regicmal 
^ Educational Laboratory, Inc.) ' 

3120 59th'Street 
^St. Louis, Missouri .63139 

Stanley S* Madeja, Pcqgraa- Director 
liadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bemard^S. .Roseablacc, Associate DirectQr* 
Sharon 'Bocklage , Editorial D>ordinator 
'Rerre Michel-Trapaga," Product Developer' 



NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION * ' 

• 

This package, part of the Aesthetics and Arts Elenents group of t^e 

Five Sense Store materials, Helps students explore relationships 

between different shapes, betveeti shapes, ind the environment, and 

between shape and other visual elements (textpre, size, color, and 

•yolune). k- boo]s, called More Things About Shapes presents the concepts ^ 

and fold-up cubes and pyramids provided on worksheets reinforce the 

students* discoveries about the differences, •and the similarities, 

between two•di^3ensional and three-dimefisioaal shapes. Additional 

activities, such as the building of larger sculptural and architectxiral 

shai>es with the fold-up shapes, reinforce the relationships discussed 

in the bopk. 

• * * 

This package will encourage students 1) to perceive that many things 
in the. environment shate the same or similar shape; 2) to discover' . 
that, color, size, texture, and volume, as Well as shape, give more 
complete visual information about a .thing; 3) to perceive ax^ analyze 
three-dimensional shapes from. different physical .points of view; and. 
4) to work with depth a^.it relates to shapes in space by combining 
two-dimensional shapes into shapes that have volume. 

« 

Sample' Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Lesion 1 » 
• » • * t 

Concept: Many things have the same shape. 

Objective: the students, will perceive that many diffefrent things 
in the environment share the same or similar shapes. 
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•Procedure: The students observe differeoj; things which* hare sCciiar 
shapes « They create different things froa the "sane shapes by adding 
aore ll^es and surface details, including color, texture, and volume. 
Their own 'drawings, and discussion about those drawings', helps theo 
understand th'e concept involved. 

The students shauld becoae aware of objects ^that are round 'or circle^ 
like. Help yuur students firid things around then chi<^ aresiailar in 
shape, e.g., clocks, lights, baiia, oranges, .etc*. ^ • • . 

Select another general type of shape, petliaps things which are aore 
or less square or oval, and repeat the above process. In loo^cing 
for objects *of rectangul^ shaped for example, the'stjrfents ?3igbt 
find windows^ doors^ boxes, bricks, desks, roons^ booJcs, or cTiailJc- 
boVtds. V • ' ^ 

Have the acudents use^ the' outlines on their wprkshgpcs^and draw 
shapes. It Is ^lot necessary that the shapes -the ^student draws 
have exactly, the sane outline.' Rather, sriniiarity- should be the 
key word for this activity: the concern is with things that look 
roundish, or free-iom, or-square^ etc. The criteria for assessing 
student products are given here: 

Fluency: the student should draw at least tvp things that share 

the, satoe shape."* \ . ^ * ' ' 

•>v ■ • 

FlexiWlity: each 'two jhings the student 4raws c5n his yorkshe^ 
shoul^show redefinition of the shapes provided and ea^-^^^Knild' 
vanow a quite different thing. ^ 



While elaboration is not Thejaain point ,b^T£^"-the addition of 
details to the shapes should oe encouj^^ed. • . " 



Always watch ^or the spirit gp^experimentation io the students* 

wQrk. . - . ^.^^ , . . . , ' 

To ifelo students rurther broaden their' experience with things thaf^re 
generally the same in shape,, lead short sight-seeing trips around fiie^ 
room, the school building, and/or the playground, ha^viti^' them W'tch/- \ 
for only, round things, or only Square things, or' only tall, tjiin / T^V 
.things, for examprle. " ^ • • ' .'vT ! ' 



SUBJECT AREA(S) • . . ' 

Aesthetics and .Arts Eleaents: General Art 

There are shape similar ipies aaong things different In kind; sooe 
shapes having- volicae aay be seen as composed of srnaller shapes 
or planes; and voliraetric^ shapes, too, aay be coabined to fona^ 
larger three-diiaensional shapes. Color, size, texture, and voluiae 
relate to shape* The representation of any object differs fron 
the object itseJ^f^ 

' INTENDED USERS AND "b^SELCIASIZS - 

Shape Relationships is designed for students at the prinary grade 
4€vels. 

'gqal(s) or ?URP0SE(S) 

The purpose of thi^ package is to help the students perceive that 
many different things in the environment share the sane or sinilar 
shapes, "and that these things also have color, size, texture, and 
volume; to help students perceive and analyze three-diiaensional 
shapes fron different points of view; to discuss depth as It relates 
to objects and to tvo-dinensional representations of those objects; 
and to lead students to nake nore aesthetic judgaents about their 
visual world. ' , - 

PATTERNS OF USE . " ^ ' 

Shape Relationships jis a self-contained instructional package with 
activities that are sequential and cumulative . It nay bemused as 
part of an ongoing elementary art ciirriculun; taught as a unit with 
the other two shapes p^kages (Shape and Shapes and Patterns) ; linked 
with other AEP unips in the Aesthetic and Arts Eletaents group; ^r used 
to develop bas^ic -^ensory perception skills. 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS • • ; 

WHile there are no formal test's, learning is assessed by teacher 
and students. -Student products are j.udged by bpth teacher and' 
student, and the teacher is provided with guidelines for judging 
their work. Also oral responses are assessed and again,. tSie 
Teacher's Guide contains cues for the teacher*' s evalu^ion of ' 
student work. ' 
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TIKE R£<JOIR£KE!rirS 

Shape Relationships requires approxicately 15 hours to coiq)lert, 
depending upon the nusber of students a teacher has and whether or not 
she divides thea into groups vhen vbrking with the package. The 
various activities within the package require froQ 30 ninutes to one 
hour to cos^lete. ^ 

IM?L£KEKTATIOK PROCEDURES 



Shape Relationships does not require, a specialiit teacher. The package 
has been tested vith students In grade tvo^ but maj be used with 
younger and older students at the discretion of the teacher. There 
are various possibilities for structuring the activities ±xx this 
package. The student books were written to be alaost totally self- 
instructional for students, but roost sections .vlU benefit froa ^^dded 
infonaation by the teacher. The .teacher may Instruct the Hll^* group 
on what to do and then allow gmal ler groups to work at various tises, 
or she may let individual students or saall groups work independmtly 
with the naterials.' 



MATERIAL^, EQUIPMENT 



AKD PERSOtNEL REQUIREMEIPrS 



Required 
Iteos 



Quantity Cost per Replacement 
Needed I ten Rate 



Source if 
Different froa 
, Distributor 



Student Materials: 


1 set 


$27.50* 


Worksheets 






'3 More Things About 


per 6 




constmable 




p 


Shapes books 


stiidents 




yearly 


\ 




3 pads of individ- 










ual worksheets 






e 






Teacher Materials: 






• 




m 9 ^ 


Teacher's Guide 




$ 3^95* 









Sunaary Cost Infortaation 

Packages can be purchased in varying multiples 'of six, for example, 
12-student, 18-student, or 24-student sets. Student and teacher 
materials can be purchased separately, so that only one set of 
teacher materials need be purchased with two, three, four or five 
student sets. Cost for ond complete unit containing .enough materials 
for one teacher and six students is $31,45/ 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and Implementation 

The classroom teacher without special training can implement, this 
instructional package, Vtorkshops are offered by the publisher 'and 
by CEJ«pL, Inc, Costs for these services' citn be obtained from each * 
organization. ^ 
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ASSU8AKCES AKD CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This sec of nacerials vas evaluated during its trial use in four 
separate classrcwas of widely varying soc io-ecooonic characteristics. 
The developers have not received any reports of harn associated vith 
the use of this product. 

Materials' are carefully scrutinized to eliainate any fora of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping-, or inappropridteness of content. 
Any question of such shortcoaing of aaterials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the inaterials by a qualified expert 
outside Che program. The materials are revised to eliminate any 
deficiencies idencified in the review. 

Informdcion gained froa classroom trial indicaCcs che aacerials can 
stand alone in che hands of a conpecenc Ceacher and be successfully 
iaplemenced with no aid beyond chac given in the Teacher's Guide. 

ClAlms " . ■ • 

Thrf^taajor claim to be ^de about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instructional materials is that chey represent cfae only compreiiensive 
curiiculua resource based on Che "arts that has been develqped in the 
United States using the tiarefuUy defined and iattleaented develop- 
aent and evaluation procedures basic to the ccsncept of an educational 
developaent laboratory. 

At all stages of development, a National Advisory Committee of • 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and fom of the instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation- is carried on- during the creation of each package of 
.materials developed iJy the program. ' In the early stages of develop- 
n ent, trained ob^?ervers" carry out an observational obnitoring of , 
a trial Implementation of the package in prototype form. The 
information 'derived frojn this monitoring serves as a basis for 
revising the materials for further trials. It also serves "as an 
early waijning system for the detection of any iotrinsic shortcomings 
in the package. After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is 
carried out in three classrooigs. In this stage, the materials must 
pass three major tests: First, they must be in keeping with t;he ' 
overall goals of the program. Second, 'there «usc be evidence that* 
the materials can sfand alone in the hands of a competent teacher. 
Third, the materials must meet certafn short-tem payoff objectives, 
demonstrated by verification of measurable differences in the 
behavior of the students who have studied the ■aCerials. After the 
pilot trial of the materials, the program has continued to gain * 
information on a yearly basis. 



The pilot evaluation of xhis package wa^ carried out with grades 
2 and 3 sttidents in local school^. Specially constructed tests 
indicated that 70Z or Asre of the children vere able to reach 
standards judged to be average^ gopd^ or excellent on tasks related 
to the package after receiving l^tructicm. Teacher satisfaciton 
with the isaterials was also high» as i&easured by post-treatsaent 
questionnaires. 

AVAILABILm 

Shape Relationships is currently available froa the publisher. 
•Product carries a 1973 copyright date, and copyright is claiiaed 
untU 1981. ' . ' \ 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the Perfoming Arts 
625 Hadlson 'Avenue ' ^ 

Hew York, Kev York ' 100^2 . ^ 

INFOHMATION CURRENT is OF MARCH 1975 - 
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Evidence to Support As^riaces and Claires ' . ' 
for Shjipe Reiucit^za^ilps 

Careful Development: ^ - 

Assurances and cla'tas of careful development are su^^rced 'by the 
3as ic Pro graro Plan , Aesthetic £ducation Prograii (CSHREL, 1972). 
This source explains in detail the standard procedures followed 
in the developaient and evaluation of this package* A hothouse evalua- 
tion report was prepared for this package and describes the results of 
intensive observation of package .activiti^ in a single classroom. • 

A pilot evaluation report shovs the results of classropa trial in 
three different classrooms. Both bozhouse and pilot reports exist 

£f ^ Shape Rel ationships . ■ An Qvervlev of Develoyaent and Eval^iation of 
■ The Five Sense Store (Edvards, 1974) explains the procedure through 

which the Program continues to gather information on products which 
' have passed the pilot stage of evaluation* * 

Ef f ec c Iveness : 

Second and- d^ift grade classes froa a variety of socio-ecoiK>aic 
levels re^ceived instruction in a pilot version of the package. 
Products fro3 the student work after receiving instruction 
were judged to ceet a specified criterion level by a panel of evalua- 
tors'. The results were: 



c 

Nuaber of Students -Reafching Criterion Level on Each Product 



Product 


Pattern 


Z 


10 Shapes 


Z 


M • 


26 


96 


23 ■ 


85 ■ 




Different Pattern 




10 Shapes 




N 


27- 


100 


27 


100 




' Different Pattern 




*Mell Organize 




0 


24 


89 


13 


48 




Pattern 




♦Complexity 




\ P 


23 


85 


3 ■ 


11 



Teacher Satisfaction: 



* "" " ' — • ^ 

The questionnaire and sumary of teacher responses, 4>a8ed on their 
teaching of a pilot version of the package indicate teacher -Sat- 
isfaction, indicating that students voluntarily *went beyond the 
-pacJcage and that the teachers felt the guide was adequate. The 
questionnaires are sutxiarized in the Appendix of the Pilot Report. 
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SIE FSODUCT: Shapes and Patterns 

(Part of' the Aesthetic Education Program) 



DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc. 

(Fonterly "Central Kidvestem Regional 

Educa tl onal^-Laboratory , Inc • ) 
3120 59;:h Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S*. Madeja, Progran Director 
Kadine J. Meyers , Associate Director 
^ Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 

Sharon ^ocklage. Editorial Coordinator 
Rene Kicfael-Trapaga , Product Developer- 

!^ARRATIVE DESCRIPIIOK 



This package, part of the Aesthetics and Arts Elements group of the 
Five Sense Store naterials, helps students discover the relationship^ 
of shapes to pattern. Instruction is centered on the student book. 
Things About Shapes and Patterns, vhich introduces the students to how 
color, size, texture, and volime function in the fomatioh of visual 
patterns. In addition to working vith the book, students also use 
shapes provided on worksheets to create original patterns.- They are 
encouraged to look for examples of patterns all around th'feia — in books, 
in the classrooa, in nature. Additional worksheets have fold-up 
shapes that are used to create patterns of voluoes. 

This package will encourage students to 1) becoiae aware that -a 
pattern made up of shapes employs shape similarity, repetition, 
and ordering; 2) to becooe aware that a visual pattern can also 
have color, size, texture-, and, in some cases, voluae; and 3) to 
perceive and analyze siailarity, repetition, and order, of shape, 
color, texture, jsize, and voluae; in patterns found in works of 
art and in the enviromaent. » 



Sasrple Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers) 
Lesson 2 

Concept: Patterns are xnad^ of core than shapes. 

Objectives: The student$^vill be Dade aware that a visual 
pattern can also have color, size, texture, and, in sooe 
cases, volume.. 
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Procedure: Here students will create both flat and tfaree- 
dlxaensionai patterns. They will discuss color » size, 
. texture, and voluiae. in>jeiation to patterns. 

Grouping like -or unlike shapes into a uni^: creates a new 
shape froa the pafts, ana the new shape can be repeated to \ 
fom a pattern. Further, color can be repeaced oa certain 
shapes or groups of shapes within a pattern, and the 
c other eleaeftts — size, texture, %and volurie — can operate in 
the sasc way. Repetition, shape or shape unit siiailarity 
arrd ordering renal n the guiding principles/ 

The repetition of two things is discovered in this activity. 
One is repetition of shape units, and the other is tlie 
repetition of the colors of the shape units. 

Have students find a shape unit in their books. Ask thea , 
which is the largest shape tmit. Then ask if they 
see a pattern to the repetition of colors, 

''How nany different textures -are repeated in 
this pattern? 
^ "How would you describe each texture? 

'%^hat shapes are repeated to nake the pattern? 
* "How nany different sizes are repeated in 
this pattern? 
"What^are the shapes that are repeated? 
"What is the largest shape unit in this 
pattern?" 

The worksheets which accoEspany this lesson p'rovide the * 
students with an opportunity to make use of the concepts 
explored so far. Kore specifically, they sh0xxld%e able to 
nake patterns; laake Use of color, texture, and the size 
variations in the patterns provided on the two worksheets; 
and create larger units of pattern by coobining the 
diffjerent shapes provided. 

r 

Be sure that each student ha^ a scissors, crayons or colored 
pencils, 12" x 18" (or ^nailer) heavy paper, and rubber 
cenent .or glue.. 

Watch for their use of a:ep6tition, ordering, and use of 
slAilar shapes or shape units in their patterns. Allow 
th«o^{Jienty 'of tlce to ejcpftiftent ^nd have fun with the^ 
'patterlis bcfoce the^Jk^ect dteir "best" to glue. 



SUBJECT AR£A(S) i 

Aesthetics and Artjs. Elements: Visual Art 

Order and repetition and variation apply to pattern fonration. A 
pattern is fonaed via en one or rare shapes are repeated or vben eleaents 
Such as color, texxt^re, size^ and volun-e are repeated, 

IKTEKDED USERS AKD BSiEFIClAEIES 

Shapes and Patterns is designed for students at the prisaary grade 
levels • 

? 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE (S) 

The purpose of this package is to help stiidents becoiae avare that a 
pattern nade up of shapes en5)loys shape similarity, repetition, and 
ordering, and that a visual pattern can also have color, size, texture, 
and in sozie cases, voluzie. The students vill be ab^e to perceive and 
analyze the elenents of pattern in the environment and in vorks of art, 
and vill thus increase their a^)ility to pake aesthetic judgnents about 
visual phenonena. 

PATTERNS OF USE * , ' 

Shapes and Patterns is a self-contained ;Lnstructional package vith 
activities that are sequential and, cumulative. It nay b^ used 
as part of an ongoing eleaentary art cuxrriculun; caught as a unit 
vith the other tvo shapes packages (Shape and Shape Releationships) ; 
linked vith other AEP units in the Aesthetics and Arts Elements group; 
or used to develop basic yisual perception skills. 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS ^ . . ^ , - ' 

While there ape no formal t;ests, students and teacher assess, learning 
by analyzing both oral responses and student -products^ The Teacher 
Guide contain^ gu^eiines' f or ^assessment of learning. 



TIME R£(|UIREMEOTS ' . 

Shapes and Patterns requires approximately ten hours to complete,, 
depending upon the number of students a teacher has and vhether 
or not she divides them into groups vhen vorking vith the package. 
The various activities vithin the package requfre from 30 minutes to 
one hour to complete. 
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IHPLEttENTATlOK PROCn>URES 



Shapes and Pact eras does not require a specialist teacher^ The 
package has been tested with studeots In grade cvo, but ssay be 
used with younger and older students at the discifetlon of the 
teacher. There are various possibilities for' structuring the 
activities in this package. The student books were written * 
to be aixsost totally self-instructional for students, but oost 
sections will benefit froa added infomation by the teacher. The 
teacher pay Instruct the whole group on what to da and then allow 
smaller groups to work at various tines, or she nay let Individual 
students or scall groups work independently with the naterials. 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMEl^T, AliD PERSOKl^ REQUIIiSiEhTS 



Required 
Itens 



Quantity 
Heeded 



Cost Per 
I ten 



Replacesent 
Rate 



Source if 
Different fron 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 

3 Things About 1 set per 

Shaf>es and 6 students 

Patterns 

books 
6 Pads of 

individual 

TOrksheets 



$36.00* 



Worksheets 
consuaable 
yearly 



Teacher Materials: 
Teacher's Guide 



$ 3.95* 



*Pxices subject to change. * ^ - ' . * 

3 

Sigimary Cost Information 

Packages can be purqhased in varying multiples of six, for erample, 
12-r8'tudent, l&-student, or 24-student sets. ^ Student and teacher" 
materials can be purchased separately, so that only ot^ set. of teacher 
materials need be purchased with two, three, four, or five student 
Bj^ts. Cost for one complete tmit containing enou^ materials for qn& 
teacher and six students is $39.95. * ^ , - 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption .and luplcnentatlon 

The classroom teacher without special training can inclement this 
Instructional package. Workshops^mre offered bjr^ the -publisher and by 
CEMREL, Inc. Curriculum consultation is also available from CQiREL, Inc. 
Costs for these services can be obtained from eMch organization. 
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•^•assur/j«:es Ain) claims » * ■ » • . . " 

Assurances 

This set of laacejials was evaluated during its trial use in four 
separate clas8rb<xas of widely varying^ ethnic and -socio-econoaiic 
• characteristics. The developers have not received any reports of 
hana associated with the use -of thif pxpduct. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to eiiainate a'ny fom of social' 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriatenes's of content. 
Any question of such shorcconings in the materials is resplved by an^ 
appropriately directed review of the nate rials by a qualified expert 
butside the program. The materials are revised to eliminate* aay 
deficiencies identified in the review. 

Information gathered from classroom trial indicajtes that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent' teacher an4 be successfully 
ir^lemented with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's Guide. 

Claixas 
• 

The major claim to be made about the Aesthetic Education Program* s 
instructional materials is that they rfepresent the only comprehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts that has been developed in the 
United States using the carefully defined and impleaeqted development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
developm^ent laboratory. 

At all stages of development, a National Advisory Committee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
substance ani- f orm of the instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation carried on during the creation* of each package of 
materials developed by the program. In the early stages of development, 
trained observers carry out an observational monitoring of a trill 
implementation of the package in prototype form. The information 
derived from this monitoring serves as a basis for revising the 
materials for further trials. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic sh6rtcomings in the package. 
After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is carried out In 
three classrooms. In this stage, the materials mitst pass three major 
.tests: First, they must be in keeping with the overall goals of the 
program. Second, there must be evidence that the materials can stand 
alone in the hands of a competent teapher. Third, the materials must 
meet certain short-term payoff objectives, demonstrated by verification 
of measurable differences in the behavior of the students who havd 
studied the materials. After the ^ilot trial of the materials, the 
program has continued to gain information on the utilization of 
the published version of the package on a yearly basis. 
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Hie package vas tested vltb grade two students In local schools froa a 
variety of socio-ecoaonic levels. One of the activities in the workbook 
was used as a test of whether the, students achieved the package ob- 
jectives. A panel* of evaluators judged whether .students oef the 
criterion for taaking shapes Into different patteroe. 98? of the \ 
students perforzaed at or above the criteripn level. 

AVAILABILITY 

Shapes and Patterns carries a 1973 copyright date, and copyri^t 
is claimed until 1981.' 'It is currently avadLlable fron the pub- 
lisher/distributor: " X » • 
♦ 

1 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the Perf orrjing Arts ^ . 

625 Hadison^Avenue 

New York,. New York 1002*2 

UIFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975- 
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Evidence to 'Supporr Assurances and Claiss 
for Shapes and Patterns 



Careful Devfelopn^t: 



Assurances and claims of careful deveioi>pent are 'supported by the^L 
Basic Progran Plai^, Aesthetic Education Pro^ran (CBCIEL, ,1972). Thia 
source explains in detail the standard procedures >foXlowed in the 
development ar^d evaliiation of this product* A .hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared for this packa^ge, and describes the, results of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single classroom 
trial. A pilot evaluation report show^ .,?he reSults of -package trial 
in three different classroom settings. Both bpthouse and pilot 
evaluation reports were prepared on Shapes and Patterns* An OverView 
o*f ^Development and Evaluation of the Five Sense Store <Edwards,. 1974) 
.explains the procedure through wh'ich the prograa continues to gather 
information on products which are presently being used i^ the field*. 

Effectiveness: 

After instruction in two classrooms, student products froiji worksheets 
1, 2, and 3 in workbook were judged by a panel of evaluators. The* 
students were asked to reairrange increasingly abstract shapes into 
different patterns. The evaluatorfe judged 981 or more of the 
students in each class* to have achieved the criterion level (see 
conclusions Pilot Report) . 
* . * ♦ 

On an orally adminis'tered questionnaire, 542 of the students who ■ ' 
received instruction in the package indicated eithet very high or 
high satisfaction with the materials (see Appendex A, Pilot Report). 

The teachers who taught the package indicated that they would 
recotsmend the materials to other teachers and that their own 
students weje excited by the package and voluntarily went beyond 
it, doing additional activities and bringing relevant materials from 
home (see Appendix C,. Pilot Rep^xt) . 
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Table : Kunber of-iStu(ients Keachirrg Criterion Level on Product F: . Shapes 11 

^' . • * 

5-83 V ■ •. 



Prbdact fVj Nothing 



la 



Only One 
Shape 



Two Shaiies 
Cfiff. Type % 



18 
47 



45 



22 
57 



54 



16 
22 



19 
27 



Two Shape'? 
Diff. Kind. 

— » r- 

• 65 

35 

81 



78 
42 



98 



38 46 



76 
77 



66 



59 



92 
93 
80 
71 



I 



froa "Pilot Report: Shapes and 
Patterns" (jiky, 197-2), page 17. 
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HIE PgODOCT: HOVDiEST . . >' 

(P«rt of the Aesthetic Education Prp^aui) J. 

DEVELbPER/AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc. - * 

- ^ • . . L {Foraerly Central Hidw^terji B«gional 

""Educational Labor aeorjri'fdc.T""""' ^ ^--• 
3120 , 59th Street ' 

St. Louis, Missouri 631?9 .,. T - , 

Stanley S. Hadeja; Progran Ditcttor ' 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S. .Rosenblatt, Associate Director ■ 
Sharoii^ocklage, Edicprial Cpordinat<Jr' > - 
Linda Slana Kelly ^ Product Itevelopcr 

HARSATIVE DESOLIPTIOK 

One of the Aesthetics and Arts Elenents series of the Five Sens^ Store ' 
packages, this set of materials introduces students to moveamt as. a - 
phenooenon that pervades bur own lives anas^laost all. enviroiments. 
. Thfe>» elenents of movenent, which give it foi^ are space^^time, and ' 
feorce. Its aesthetic qualities becoae obvious when noyement functions 
as a nediuo of expression through the manipulation of these elements. 

The expressive potential of movement is extensive.. It can be-used in 

•symbols and, gestures representative of ideas, even'ts, or feelings. For 
instance, the way a person walks or stands may reveal his feelings and 
thoughts, just as tare way a dancer moves conveys a particular feeling 
Movement can also be. appreciated for its own innate qualities and 
forms. That is, movement can be appreciated simply as movement, as 
being expressive in its own right,* not ap an expression of something 
else-movemfent for movement's sake, so to speak. Having such a 

- variety of expressive potential, it has found its wky into many art 
forms, such as kinfetic sculpture, film, dance, and pantomime. 

The purpose of this Movement packagk is to develop an awareness of 
taovement in general and of its expressive elements in particular. An 
awareness that through the manipulation of these same eleaentr-aovement 
can be employed as an expressive mediurj for art will increase the ' ' 
students pferceptions of and respons.es to art works and to natural 
events in the environment which indliAt movemcnt-as an expressive force. 

To reach this goal, the students will explore and manipulate selected 
properties of space, time,. and force via human movement. The students'^ 
own' body movements serve as the txiol with which they experience, 
perceive, and respond throughout this package. Besides being a node 
already familiar to young children ' it provides a naturai?, liaison with 
two of the art forms in which movement is used aesthetically—dance' 
and drama. Although this is not gtared to be « "dance" package, 'the 
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stddents^ will have the extra benefit of aanlpulating, eacploring, and 
iarovising In their creative problea-soividg through the tise: of ' 
oovcaent. The* process, as'^ell^s the content, therefore, should 
^^rovJLde the student vith a better understanding , or at least awareness 
of the aesthetic dimension of^^aoveiaent in the performing arts, theatre 
and dance* / 

- 1_ , Saisple Lesson 

^^■^ ^ <Addressed to Teachers) * 

Lesttpn 13: Manipulating the Elenents of Koveaent for JEg^ression 

General Description: The students will sh^pe xsovesents of their 
ovn and v^jQ^^eir exp res siye— effects by oanlpulating the 
elements. 




Background: This last activity attei^ts to integrate the ideas 
in. the package into a i&^ningful experience. Here the students 
will discover that all/of the elenents are 'operating at all 
tiises In any novenent^^ and that changing aiqr one elesent will 
affect th^ total novfenent. Thus>-the previous exposure to 
sicplify the -nature of^Ta^eiaent' (energy .in space during tine) 
is now carried to a beglrtnirtg awareness ot fori (interrlationship 
and organization of the eleznents). While the package ends 
wi^ih this activity, the studentsT thinking Is^opefully opei^^d ^ 
up and stinulated 'f or future escperiez^es • 

Procedure: ^Have the students each find an eflfpty space to work 
in. Direct then to make a novenent that uses their head and 
one, leg . .Give them a* couple of minutes to practice it so ' 
^ that it is defined and set. ' 

,Encpurage th^^as. they practice to find something on their 
own which is s^cljfll' to then and not a copy of their neighbor's 
novcment. • ^ 

When thar*all seen to be ready, tell then to do the sane 
novencK but change the timing in some w^., '*Xry tp take^ 
longer or shorter; try it very fast or very slow. Which . ' . 
is best for your movement?" 

Ne^ct have phen go back to their original aoveaoents before 
tiMTig change. Say, "Now change the space it takes to do 
it in." • . 

Again, ha^?e,Jile^. return to their original^»dve«ent. "Kow 
change the energy, you use to do your moveacnt. Try it 
jerky, smooth, sharp, relaxed." ^ 
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Give then tiiae to explore and be slightly. fnistrate3' tmtil 
they discovena solution for each change. You xs^ay help those 
vho are obvii^ly cosplecely*stuck by ^ggesting a variatixm 
for thca tC^try* . 

0 

Hfii^eat this process vith a %ew ^soveraent including the bach , . 
' one ara , and one foot * 

Finally, set the task. Tell the 6tudents to find a ooveaent 
that uses their whole' body, practdc-e it qnttl it is| just 
righti and then change it three tines: qhahge the tiziing, 
then change -the space, then change the*energy. 

' Suggest that they i)ractice all^ their "changes until they feel 
ready to show then to a friend!' Afte^: they demonstrate their 
c^veaenr, have then watch their friend's ooveisent. The two 

• should tell one another if they -can see the change in space 
and thed in tiiaing an|^ in' energy. If not, they should work 
on it nore pntil it's clear and' then show it again. If sosie 
students seen unable to work alpne, suggest that they work 

. with a partner or in a srallNgroup of three. 

If Booe students want to denonstrate their work- to everyone 
else, by all oeans .allow it. But do not iorce perfornance. 
Premattir^ perfonaance can produce self-conscioOsness and 

• inhibit creativity. It is always best to have students 
denonstrate in groups of three of , four at a tine. • ^ 

SOBJ£cr AREAtS) * ' 

Aesthetics and Arts Eletfents: Dance ' ^ . • 

Expressive potential of mo^i/ament; faiail^rity with\nd manipulation of 
jtSie elements.* of raovement — spac^, tlae, and force; integration of 
elements of movement into an aesthetic form. 



INTENDED USERS AND^B^EkEFIC 

Movement was' designed for and formally tested with students in the 
tfiird grade. At the discretion of the. teacher, it would be suitable 
for fourth-grade students as well. 

GOAL(S) OR'PURPOSECS) 

The purposes^ of this instructional package are for students to 1) become 
aware of movcm^t as a phenomenctn that pervades our lives; 2) become 
^amilJLar -^th apd to be able to manipulate the e*xpressive elements of 
movement J and 3) become aware that through the manipulation of thes'e^ ■ 
same elements , movement can be enq>loyed as an expressive medium for art. 
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PATTERKS 0? USE ^ ' 

Koveaeot is a self-^ntained instructional package with activities that 
are sequential and cuaulative^ It nay be used as part of an ongoittg 
curriculua in datice or l inked vitfa other AE? packages which are related 
to xjusic, art, draria, and literature and which are clustered around 
"Aesthetics and Arts Elements."^ 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIOICS * ' * 

One diagnostic activity is intluded with the materials and it is for 
pre/post-test use only^ ThroughouT the activities student learning is - 
assessed by both teacher and students. Appropriate guidelines for 
assessment are built into the Teacher's Guide. 

TIKE RSQaiXEHENTS - 

The lessons in Movement rUjuire ^proximately 12 hoxxrs to complete. 
The teacher is advised to spend no more than 40 aitmtes at a tine on 
any one lesson^ 

IMPLEMEKTATION PROCEDURES 

^ Hovenent does not require .a specialist teacher. It can be taught to 
^snall groups or large groups of students. All of the lessons .require 
a large, plear floor area for rsoveaicnt explorations. The Teacher's. Guide 

"/outlines all procedures for the teacher and has b^n rat^ as quite' 
'useftxl in testing situations. , 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, MiD PERSOKIffiL REQUIEEMERrsr 

Source if' 

Reqiiired Quantity Cost Per Replacc»ent different froca ^ 

^tAs' Needed ' Itea Rate " Distributor 

Student Materials: ^ ^ • 

y '*Ypur 1 set per . * ,Ko consuaables - " 

Body Moves" 6'^students * / ' . 

booklets * ' \ 

3 20' ^lengths * . " * 

' ' of colored 

Teacher Materials: ' . ' • ; 

Body charts ' *^ • ' 

Fabric bag , ^ , © 

Sand clock 

Set of 8 X 10 ' • / ^ ' 

photos 

Filxa, "Koveoent • • " " . 

in Dance" • . • . " . 

Teacher's Guide * . . ' 



*Price« for these materials, have not yet been determined. 
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Persoimel Regoired for Product* Adoption and Igplgaentattoa " 

A classrooo teacher vithout special training iir dance can ispimmexit ^ 
this instructional package. Workshops are offeped by the j^«iblisher and 
by CEKREL. Cttrriculua ctmsultaxion is also 'available fx^a CEHBIL. 
Costs for these services can be obtained froa each or^anizaticm. ' 

, ASSDHAlfCES AKD CLAIMS - ^ " 

Assurances 

This set of xsaterials vas evaluated during its trial use in four 
s^arate classroons of widely vafjfing ethnic and socio-^conoaic charac- 
teristics* The developers have not received any reports of hana 
^associated witii the use of this product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to eliminate any fom of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness of content. 
Any question of such shortcomings in the nat;etia^s' is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the isaterials..by a qualified expert 
outside the progran. The naterials are revised to eljLninate any) 
deficiencies identified in the review. 

Infonaation gathered froa classroom trial ii^d^cates that the taaterials 
can stand alone in the hands of a coiapetent tether and be successfully 
i2q>leaented'vith no aid ^^yond that given in the Teacher^ s Guide. 

Clains 

The najor clain to be aade about the Aesthetic Education Pr6gran*s ' 
instructional isat'erials is t}iat they represent the only conpjrehensiye 
curriculun resotirce based on^^the arts that has been developed in thfe 
Pnited States using the carefully defined an^ iirplemented develorpnent 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an eduqation^r 
development laboratory. ' * , , ^ . 

At all stages of develjopmetit, a- National Advisory Cotnaittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and fona of the instructional tnaterials.. A formative ' 
evaluation is carried on during the creatio^ of each package of 
materials developed by ^ the program.* In the early stages of develop- 
meift, trained observers carry out 'an observational oonitoring of a trial 
/ implementation of the package^in prototype font. The information 
derived from thiJS tnonitorinjg serves, as a basis for revising *t^e 
materials for further trials. . It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package . 
After^ revision, a second, pilc^t stage, evaluation is carried* out in 
three classrooms. In this* stage, the materials must pass three major 
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tests r First, they jcust be in keeping v±tb the overall goals of the 
progran. Secoad, ther^ laus-t be evidence that the materials can stand 
alone in the hatuis of a caspeteat teacher. Thirds the inaterials must 
reet certain short- tena payoff objectives, deaoastrated by verification 
of aeasurable differences in the behavibr^of the stodrats who Iu|ve 
sttidied the iiiaterials* After the pilot trial of the naterialsT, the 
program has continued to gain -infonnatioa on the .utilization of the 
published version of the packagesKm a yearly basis. 

The pilot evaluation of th^ package was carried out vith 
third-grade students in local schools. One diagnostic test having two 
aajor con^onents (verbal and vistial) was constructed for the Evaluation 
of this package, focusing upon the laore inportant outcooes of package 
instnxction. The tests were adainist^ered in the dassrooais which 
participated P^^^ trial and in an equal nincber of control group 
classrooias. Vhen sti^ients who had taken the full unit were cocpared 
wjth control group students, those instrxicted with the unit earned 
higher scores on each of the two components. The score differences 
in favor of .rodents who xised, the caterlals were statistically signifi- 
cant • Stud^r^ performance on this test supports a clain for product 
effectivene^- The product cultivates in students a rea li z at ion that 
through 'niani;' 'lotion of these el e m e nts — space, ticie, ^d force — 
Dovenent can be e^loyed as^an expression Tieditm for art. 
^ ■ ' • • ♦ 

AVAILABILir/ 

The anticipated ccopletlon date of Hoveoent is late in 1975. ^ , 

package is copyri^ted. ^ . ^ 

INFORMATION T-'RREhT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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Evidence to Support Assurances- and Clattra 
for jfovesaent 



• Careful Developnent: ; ^ * . 

Assurances and clal^ of careful deveiopaent are supported by the 
. Basic Program Plan, Aastberic £ducation Frograa (CEKHEL, 1972).' This 
source explains in detail the standard procedures fojloved in the 
developaent and evaluation of this product. A hothouse evaluation 
report -was prepared for this package, ai^ describes she results of , 
intensive observation of package activities iq a single classrooa 
trial. A pilot evaluation report shows the results of package trial 
in thre<i different classrooa settings. Both hothouse and pilot 
evaluation reports are available. 



Effectiveness: 

A student questionnaire and a teacher questionnaire vere adninistered 
post package. Student response ,was largely favorable (usually around 
70Z) toward the package in ij^s content, concepts, approach, and length. 

♦ 

In the teacher's questiotinaire,. the Teacher's Guide was rated quita 
favorably. Overall reaction to the package materials was quite 
favorable in regard "to app^rance, ease 'of tise, and dur^ility. 

A pre- test/post-test contr<jl*'group design xias used in f>irot testing the 
Hoveiaent package. The overall design was a^e-betveen groups hf" ' 
one-within groups repeated measures factorial, with three observations 

. (class ueans) per cell.^ The craponeats of tfee cognitive- t^e criterion 
referenced test vere* divided into two cajor pares: the veAal and the 
visual. As indicated by the labels used, the verbal *cotg}onent consisted 
oi those itens that 'were heavily loaded on a verbal test format; the 
visual component consisted pf tKose items involving strictly visual 

.or pictorial input. The sun, of the two con^onents constituted the * 
total test score. Within the context' or ^iie one-betSyeen by ojie-withln* 
groups design, a separate analysis of variance was performed on each 
of the three major test qosaponents. .The results generally support the 
conclusions that the gdals of tlie package were achieved and that taking ■ 
the test twice did not unduly inflate the post-test gain^ (pp. 13-14, 
Pilot Test Report, February' 1972) ... / * 
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Sinamary Statei&ent: 
Objectives: 



Description: 



InstrucCiooal units 
in this Series ^ 
* irfclude: • 



Outcomes: 



ERIC 



Aesthetics and the Creative Process Series (Grades 2-3) 

To identify isajor concepts, approaches to study, 
objectives, and .alternate solutions to the problems 
of analysis and selection of curriculun content 
Aesthetics and the Creative Process for grades 2-3. . 
To ir:5)lesient the development, tFial teaching, and 
revision of units of instruction in these agrees by 
preparation of three nulti-oedia sets of isaterials, 
which, ;Aen added to the materials coa5>leted before 
the start of the KLE contract, will coizplete this 
series, approximately 11 instructional units in ail. 

In these instructional units the students work with 
elements of the arts and* the environnent and ^:rfeatively 
transform then into a whole worjc. The studenXs le^n 
that all'p^ople who create art, no natter what the arts 
discipline, go through a sipilar process of originating 
an idea and organizing elements^ into an end product to 
connajnicate that idea, Sojae of the activi^ties in which 
the students laake their own structure for the creative ' 
process arer " ci: eating a characterization^, constructing 
a dramatic plot, relating sounds and' novenents, and ^ 
creating word pictures. 



Making Patterns i^to Sounds 1 

Examining Point of View 2 

Perceiving Sound Word Patterns 2 

Relating Sound and Movenent 2 

Creating with Sdunds and Images 2 

- Analyzing Characterization ^2 " x 

Cteating' Word Pictures ' 3 

Constructing Dramatit Plot 3 

Creating Characterization ^ . * 3 
Arranging Sounds with Magnetic Tapes- 3 * 

Forming with Movement <£» ' 3 

The student organizes his own method, or structure,* 
for completing a whole work of his pwn design. 

:^The student can describe and analyze the aesthetic 
decisions he used in completing tlie. whole .work. 

the ^student transfor'ms the elements^ into whole works 

in a number of arts disciplines and, therefore, can 

conCYast the methods, or structijres, of .the ^individual 

disciplines ; , . x 

• ■ • 

' The student is ^ble to criticize, -using his own, 
aesthetic criteria, his own work and that of his peers* 




I 



Status Report: As of Ikrveaber 30 » 1975, 11 instructional units vill 

be conpleted. , ' ^ - * - 

Tbe following infpnaation describes each instructional unit in oore detail. 
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HIE PRKHTCT: HAKKG SOUNDS IKTO PATTERSS 

(Pert of the Aesthetic Educatioa Prograj^ 

DEVELOPER/ AUTEOR: (^MREL, Inc. 

(Fonaerly Central Hidvestern Regionil 
EducatiOQ*l Laboratory, Inc.) 
, 3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Prdgraa Director 
N&dlne J* Meyers, Associate Director 
^ • * , Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 

Sharon Bo.cklage, Editorial Coordinator 
• Edward Sweda, Product Developer 

NARRATIVE INSCRIPTION • 

One of the Aesthetics aad the Creative Process ^series of Five Sense 
Store packages, Makjng Sounds into Patterns is designed to i^rovide 
priBary students vlth soce basic skills whidi vj^ll help, make then 
Qore sensitive listeners to aisle. The students take part in listening 
^ aad performing activities intended to initiate appreciation of ^le 
msical works' throu^ « conscious awareness of ttusical coo^jonents. 

This package stresses, aa' understanding of the part pl^ed by patterns ' 
of sound duration aad pitch, in the total mualcal work.^ Students listen 
to short,. aedluQ, and long sound durations aad "manipulate synfcols re- 
presenting these periods of sound. Using the vlsyal synbols, the 
students 4:reate patterns by confciding various sound durations in a 

' series. Thea they perfonm their own patterns or tfaos6 of their class*-*- 
ajates vlth a nuslcal instruaent or their own voices. The package's - 

'ne3ct step adds pitch to the duration patterns. This apptqach readi-es 
students to understand that whole mslcal works, are constructed' of 
patterns which supply form, variety, and unity to a aiaical worfe. 

Certain- basic lausical skills are necessary for proV14ing access to 
* hl^er musical understanding. Such skills are essential because the 
higjily abstract nature of ^muslc requires students to reach aa aural 
starting point from which to move along ^ path' toward musical under- 
standing. . 

The approach of this package, to the understanding of communication is " 
based on the students* current^ leveL'of^ relating to sound, that is, 
their relationship to the three levels of aural percepeion — hearing,., 
listening, and assessment. .Mosf primary students have, attained the* 
hearing level. This leyel kas no spe^i^JLl aesthetic Signifitance'-and ^ 
may be equated with a visual equivalent of looking but not seeing. 
On the other hand, the third level, assessments .implies atialysis and 
performance training. .To the you^g student^ this level is of^6 major 
, consequence. It Ts the. remaining .level—listening— which can provide 
fot-the primary student a major inroad into ^t'he art of'mua'lc. 



Sarnie Lesson . 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Lesson 6: Creating Patterns of Sound Quratlon and Pitch 

General Description: The student will create his own patterns of 
sound duration and pitch » kad the class will perfom their coo- 
positions. • _ 

Procedure: You have now arrived at the.aost vital experience of 
this package* Students can becoae creators of original patterns* 
rt is hoped that- they will insist on new durations for core 
variation and develop original symbols for iapletaenting these 
durations. ' ■ " 

Distribute student color-coded pattern sheets and pencils. You 
Bay begin this experience by sayii^g to, the students, 

"Can you write out a pe^ttem? What kind of marks can 
you, nake to show 1 — o — n — g, a-i-d-d-l-e, and short J 
durations in your pattern?" " ^ \ 

At first encourage them to think in tenas of jawing symbols with 

their pencils that look like the desk-top sysbols t:hey used ' 
earlier. 

Tell the students, » ^ 

*%Jhcn you have finished yout own patterns , we will choose 
one to place on jthe large pattern board. Then you and the 
whole class will play it." \ 

When nost of the stddent's have had time to create original patterjis, 
choose one and copy it onto the large pattern board with large durar 
' tion syid^ols. 

s 

"O.K. dass-n-let's play Andy's pattern." Or, "Andy will ^ 
play his pattern*" ^ 

After the pattern has been played, collect -all the materials. 

SUBJECT AKEA(S). ' . * 

Aesthetics find the Creative Process: Music 

Exploration of patterns of sound duration; exploration of patt^m^ of 
pitch duration; relationship of patterns of aou^ and pitch duration 
to total musical work; creation o£ student patterns of sound and pitch 
durations ^ ' ' . * , * 



1BTEHDED USERS AKD BEKEFICIABIES 

" Making Sounds Into Patterns has been desigaed for and formally tested 
with students in the Jirst grade. 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE (S) 

The purpose of this instructional package is for students to imder- 
staad the part played by patterns of sound duration and pitch in a 
total msical work. 



PAITEENS OF USE • ^ 

Making Sbunds into Patterns is a self-cdnEalned instructional package 
with^ activities that are sequential and cumlative. It may be used 
as part of an ongoing curriculun in msic. or llsked with other AEP 
packages which are related to art^ dance, draaa, >and literature and 
which are clustered around "Aesthetics and the Creative Process." 



ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

While there are no formal tests, teacher and students assess learning 
by judging student products and oral responses. Guidelines for 
assessing the responses are written in the Teacher's Guide. 

TIME REQUIREMENTS . * ^ 

H^vtrig Sounds into Patterns reqtiires approximately 5 hours to 
cooplete. 

IMPLEMENTATION PkoCEDURES 

. Making Sounds into Patterns will not require a specialist feacher. 
The lessons ^in the package c^^lLfci. large or small group instruction 
in addition to individual' student Work. Students may have to sit on . 
the' floor dn order to be close enougji to the pattern board to see it , 
clearly . 

The teacher is encpurag^d to relate the cohcepta in Making Sounds into 
Patterns to hamojiy in.ausic. 
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MATERIALS, EQUIPKEKT AND PERSQNKEL REQUIREIENTS 



Required 
Itetas 



Quantity Cast per Replaccacat 
Needed Ited Bite 



Source if. 
Different froa 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 
large pattern ^oard 
with 36 durat^ 
sytbols; 12, short, 
12 piddle, 12 long 

packets of student, 
desk-top. syobols . 

color-coded student 
pattern sheets 

student pattern 
reading booklets 

Teacher Materials: 
Teacher's Pitched 
Pattern Booklet 



Cas8e;,tte Inforaation 
Tape 

> 

Teacher *s Guide* 



♦Materials in this package -are still in, the prototype stage. Packaging 
and cost' determinations- have not yet been made* 



Personnel Required for Product Adoption and lapleasntation ^ 

A classroom teacher without special tfaining in nusic will* he able to 
implement' this instructional package.* Workshops are offered by the 
publisher, and curriculum consul tati^ is available from CEMREL. 
Costs for these services can be obCained from each organization. 
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ASSURASCES AKD CLAIMS . ^ 
Assurances ^ 

This s4t of raterials was cvaluat>ed ^during its trial jLi5e in four 
separate class rooss of videly varying ethnic fnd socio^econoDic charac- 
teristics. The developers have cot received any reports of ham 
associated with the use of this product. -ir ^ , 

•Materials are carefully scrutinized to eliminate any fona of social 
bias, ethnic or ^exual stereotyping, or ina^ropriatecfess of consent. 
Any question of. ^ch shortcoaings in the cateriils is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the materials by a qualified expert 
outside the program- The materials are re^sed^ to elininate any 
deficiencies identified in*^ the review. y * 

Information gathered frga classrood tr^l indicates that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and be successfully 
Implemented with no aid beyond tftat given in the Teacher's Guide. 

• % 

Claims ' . • . 

■ • • c 

The major claim to be made about the Aesthetic^ Education Prog^am^s 
instructional zaaterials is that they re{)resent the only comprehensive i 
curripulua resource based on the arts that has been developed in the 
United States using the carefully defined and ii^lemented development 
and evaluatioA procedures basic to the concept of an .educatiodal 
development laboratory. • - . . 

At all stages of .development , a National Advisory Cocaittee of 
* educational psychologists, eiiucators, and arts educators review the 
substance and form of the instructional materials. A formative • 
.evaluation is carried on during the creatiwi of each package of^ 
materials developed by the p.rogram. In the early stages of development 
prained observers carry out an observational monitoring of a trial 
implementation of the package in prototype form. The information 
derived f rop this monitoring serves as a basis f ot, revising the 
materials for further trials., It also serves as in early warning . 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcoml^igs in the package. 
After revision, a second,. -pilot stage, evaluation -is carried out in 
three 'cl^srooms. Iij this stage, the materials must pass three major 
tests: First," they 'must be in keeping with the overall goals of the 
program. Second, there must be evidence th^t the materials can stand 
alone in the handfe of a competent teacher. Third, the m&terials must 
tteet certain short-term payoff objectives,, demonstrated^ by verification 
of measurable differences Ui th'e behavior of the students who have 
studied, the Materials. After .the pilot trial of Ghe materials., the* 
program "has contin^ued to gain information on the utilizatloiuof the 
ppblishW version of the package on a yearly basis. / 



Two stages of developsjental evaluation ol'^tMi package have been 
carried otit iii four- f^i^st-gf^^^piessraoas Id the St.' Louis area. 
Xintervlews vith the studetits indi^te that ifiS great majority of 
then .enjoyed woricing'on the package and alaost aSl of then had 
leajrne^' the key concepts in the package. 



Other results of 'the interviews conducted vltb students and teacbers 
have indicated that certain SDO^ifications should be cade in these 
'oaterialS' with regard to the student equipment supplied' and 
clarification of goals (see Pilot Repoi^t, pp; 19-20, May 1974). 
Thesfe revisions vi^ be carried .out before the materials are 
published. 



^oals 

'I' 



3rhis package is primarily 'experiential in nature. , For this reason 
further clalias based on technical data cannot be cade at this tine* 
There' are tentative indication^ that experience With the tsaterials 
aay lead to increased cusical mexsory azid nay serve as an advance ' 
organizer for future experience in learning musical notation. The 
saiae care xised in developing tliis product is evidenced in CEHRZL's 
decision to revise it further after the two stages of evaluation 
already completed « 

AVAILABILIT? * . 

Tile ancicipaced conpl-etion dace of Making Sounds into Patterns is 
late 1975. the package is copyrighted. 

INFOKMATION CDRREHT AS DP MAECH 1975 
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Evidence to Support- Assurances and Clais^ 
for Having Sounds 'into Patterns • 

Careful Developaent: 

Assurances and clal&s of careful d^elopzi^nt are supported by tlie 
Basic Prograa Plan, Aesthetic Education Prograa (CSGEL, 1972). This 
source explains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
deveiopnent and evaluation of this., product. A hothouse evaluation 
report- was prepared for this package, and describes the results of 
intensive observa.cion of package activities in a single plassrooQ 
. trial. A pilot evaiuatlQn report shovs results of package trial in 
three different classrooQ settings. Botli hothouse aild pilot evaluation 
reports have been completed for Making Sounds £nto Patterns . 

f J 

.The c l a in of careful product developnent is substantiated here, by virtue* 
of the prograa's avoidance "bf prenature release of these cateriais until' 
the problens encountered in the fomative evaluation stages have been 
solved.^ The procedures used in the development of these materials are 

, further stxpported by the Btoic Prograa Plan, Aesthetic Education Pro^raa 
(CEMREL^ 1969) , and the Supplement to the Basic Prograg Plan» Aesthetic 
Education Program (CMRH., 1973). 

Effectiveness: t «v . , 

The quest^nn^ire and interview information is ba^ed ^on .work in three 
^classrooms. Interviews vith the students showed that 85Z enjoyed their 
<h>rk vith the materials, as well as, or better than,, their other school 
subjects and more than 90Z were able to tea^ back the use of key 
.package coi:5)onents (feee Pilot Report, pp. 5 and 7, Hay 1974). 

The evidence for the speculations regarding the package's ability to 
act as an advance-organization element is based on a tiiae series 
analysis of the mean scores of intact classrooms using te5t liistruments 
arfistructed ad hoc for this package. ^ Thiese results dre clearly in 
need of c^oss-validation on a larger s^iapl^ before^a definite claim 
can be made. ' ' ' , 
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HIE PRODDCT: -SXAMlSiSG POINT 0? VIEW . * - 

CPart Qf the Aesrtietic Education Prcfgr^) 

'DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc- • , 

(Fonaerly Central ^lidvestern ,Regio 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 59tb Street 

' ^ St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Prograa- Director 
Kadine J. Heyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S* Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon ^klage. Editorial Coordinator 
Donna Anderson, Product Developer 




NARRATIVE' DESCRIPTION 

The Aesthetics and the Creative Process group of Five Sense Sto^e 
packages infcludes this {package*, vhich introdxices the* cdnceptual and 
physical aspects of point of view and helps sttiients find and show their 
own points of view with a camera. Two basic pr«d*es of photographic 
art are presented: first, the artist uses the caaera viewfinder as a 
tool in expressing hiiaself ; ajid second^ the artist, as he aaxiipulates 
point of view, uses the enviponsant as a content source. The Point of 
View book presents* exacp las of photographic tec hni ques for showing 
ideas and suggests crit^ilria for judging- the expressiveness and the 
. aesthetic quality of a photogr^l;^* Students use a range of additional ^ 

isaterials*, f roa cut'-out frase comers to a Polaroid caaera, to learn 
that photography is an artistic vehicle that can be used to present 
one's own point of view. 

ThdLs package will encourage students 1) to fom a personal def- 
inition of point of view; 2) to express their visual points of 
view Through use of a viewfinder and camera; 3) to delimit subject 
natter, select view, 'and create perspectives in their photographs; 
' i and 4) to attach personal preference to their phonographic 

decisions — selection, editing, and coabination — and to discuss 

their preferences. . ' '* - " ^ 



• Sac^le Lesson 
(Addressed '^o Teachers) 

• . 

' Lesson 2: The Caaera IfS a Tool tt> Show 

^ Points of View 

[ 

^ Concept: The oedlua of photography can be used to express 
one's unique point of view. 

\ 
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Objective: , The a^tudents will b^coae ^faailiar with the basic 
parts and operations of a caaera, and will take practice 
photographs « 

The^e pages link Section 1, where students explored various 
definitions of point of view, to the remainder of the book. 
Here the caaera is presented as a mechanical tool for ej^ressing^ 
one's own point 'of view in pfaotogr^hs. 

A short conversation can help students use the book as a 
tool for investigating photographic expression of point of 
view.* Ask, "DoV?^ fchink that "if each of ybu had a 
cazaera, all of yoti would take the very 6?rftp photograph?*^' 
Sxudents' answers will build on any of their experiences ^ 
in defining point of view (for exarple^ the facit^ that -no 
two students inade the same drawing in response to a 
description of an imaginary thing) ^ 

Be sure that the studcats read through all the "things to 
reiresiber'* — all are cxxmon nistakes sade by beginning 
photographers • Then, during sose break in the day, tai^ 
the students outside in a group, or in sisal 1 groups, and le't 
then take one or two practice photographs. Reaind thea of 
the "things to reneober'* and of the instructions- for 
operating the caneras, and help thea to builtf confidence in 
their picture-taking ability*- (^eck ^ch student to' be 
sure he is operating the ,canera correctly. Sueep a record 
of which student took which' photograph. The easiest way 
is probably to j^t down tfee nucber'f roa the back of the fila 
ca^^tridge next to the so^d^nt's naae** 

After you are familiar with the operation of the Polaroid * 
caaera, let the Students take soae Polaroid pictures^ 
Being able to see a picture iaaediately will help then 
. \ reaeaber the "things to reneaber." i 

If each stxidebt cake^ a photograph ^f another .student, all 
will have a personal photograph that will demonstrate the ♦ 
"things to renenber" as well as provide a photographic 
identification for their Point of View p'hotobook* 

SUBJECT AREA(S) 

Aesthetics and the Creative Process: Photography 

- ' 

The several definitions of point of view, all of which are helpful in 
perceiVirfg and analyzing things and ideas; photography as a aediua to 
express one*s unique point of view; process of selecting subject 
oattfer froa the environment; manipulation and selection of distance, 
angle, and view; .use of different angles, view, distances, and points 
of view to create photographs;. 'use of photographs to Create a photo 
ensay showing one's own point of view. ^ 

154 ' * ' ' 
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ISTEKDED USERS AKD BEHEFICIAaiES 



Exaifllnlng Point of View has been formally tested with s.ttideats in 
second «grade. It has been successfully as^^ hoirever, vlxh students 
in grades three to sevens 

GOAL(S) OR PUR?OSE(S) " 

Students viU understand two basic premises of photographic art: 1) 
that th^ ^tist uses the vievfinder and caztera as expressive Instrtnaents 
for his visual stat en a eQts ; and 2) that the artist, through cianipixlating 
point of view, dravs on the environment as his source for inspiration 
and expression.' 

PAITERKS OF USE ' 

Exanlnlng Point of Viev is a self-contained Instructional package wi^ 
activities that are sequential and cusrulative. It nay be used as 
part of an ongoing curriculun in photography; linked vith other AEP 
packages which are related t6 nuslc, art^ dance, literature, and 
. theatre and which are clustered around "Aesthetic and the Creative 
Process"; or used vith prograas in nany other disciples, e.g., social 
studies, to which the concept of "point of view" is applicable. 

ASSESSIEOT PROVISIOHS 

While thete are no forxaal tests, teacher and students assess learning 
by analyzing ^he photographs taken by the stiideats. Guideline^ / 
for the' analysis are built into the package. 



TIME REQUIREMENTS 

Ex ap ^n ^ng Point of View . requires a'ninixaa of 20 hotirs to complete, 
excluding the final pliotographic essay. Each section requires at 
least two hours to do, but the tise periods can be further broken down 
at the teacher's discretion. 

\ ' ' ■ ' ; 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES ' v 

Exaoining Point of View does not require a specialist teacher* Students 
work on small group and individual T)ases at various tines dur;Lng this . 
package and work both indoor^ and out. Many of the activities require 
students to aove about, perhaps to get ^ on a table or* down on the 
floor. In addition, students need' freedom to^ aove around the* whole 
^assrooa. The "Teacher's Guide outllctes all procedures land has been 
rated as qulte^jjseful in field trials-. . . - 
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The teacher Is encouraged to relate the concepts in this package to 
other arts areas*, ' . ' , 

Field reports indicate that the taaterials stand up well with repeated 
use. Consumables are easily purchased froa- the publisher. 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT^ AKD PESSCKKEL KSQOIEDffiKTS 



Required 
I teas 



Quantity 
Needed 



Cost Per 
I tea 



Eeplaceaent 
Rate 



Source if 
Different froo 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 



3 Point of 
View books 
(72 pp) 

1 pad of fraae 
comers <30 
in each pad) 

1 pad of activity 
photographs 
(30 in each 
pad) 

1 pad of view- 
finders (30 
in each pad) 



1 set per 
6 students 



$27.50* 



Consmable 
yea^rly 

? 

Consumble 

yearly 



Consumable 
ye^ly- 



Teacher Materials: 
Teacher's Guide 



$ 3.95* 



K0I2: There are two caaera unit packages available for this title. 
'Option A: 6 Sixqjlex Snapper cameras, 12 rolls of filn ' ^ 

1 Polaroid caaera, 1 pack of filn, 2 flashcubes, 

fila processing aailers 

2 plastJLc photo disptey cubes, instructions'. $75.05* 
Option B: Sane as Option A but without Polaroid equipment. 

$35.36* ( ■ 

^ 1 . ^ 1^ 

*Prit€es subjjBct to change. 

Suaaary Cost laforsiation c V . . 

Examining .Point of View can be purchased in s^s of varying xaiiltiples 
of six, e.g., 12-student, 18-stu<^nt, *24-stUdenc sets* Student, 
aaterials and teacher' materials can be purchased separately so that 
only one t€&cher set need be purchased with two,' three, or four student 
sets. Cost for one coiq)lete unit containing 'axpugh oat^rials for one-^ 
teacher and six students is $31. With Caikera Option A the total is 
$106.50. With Caaera Option B the total is $66.81 
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Persotmel Reouired for Product Adojtlon aod Igpletaentatlon 

The classrooa teacher, without special training in photography can 
' Inpleacnt this •instructional package. Workshops are df£ere{i by the 
publisher and by CEIREL, Inc. Costs, for these 'services can be 
obtained* f roa each organization. 

ASSDRAKCES CLAIMS 

As surances * • 

This set of s^terials was evaluated during its trial use in four 
.segarate dassroosis of widely varying ethnic and socio-econoaic 
characteristics'. TJie developers have not received any reports of ham 
associated with xh^ use of this product. 

• » ' « 

Materials .are ckrefully scrutinized to elininate any fom of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropr lateness of content. 
Any question of such shortcoalngs in the laaterials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the caterials by a qualif ied^expert 
outside 'the prograa. Ihe tsaterials are revised to elininate any 

. deficiencies identified in the review. 

Infomation gathere<f f roa classrooa trial indicates that the tsaterials 
can stand alone in the hands pf a conpetent teacher and be successfully 
. icpleaented with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's Guide. 

Cla1n.<? 

^ \ . . ' ^ 

The najor daia to be c^de about the Aesthetic Education Prqgran's 
instructional naterials is that they represent the ody cocq)rehensive 
curricuiua resource b^ed on the .art6 *that has been developed in the 
United States using the carefdly defined and ijipleaented developocnt 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educatioud 
dcvelopoent laboratory. * * • ^ ^ ^ 

At ali stages of developxaent , a National Advisory Comzaittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts edixcators review the 
substance and fom of the instructional materials. A formative . 
evduation is carried on during ^e creation of each package, of 
materials developed by the program* In the early, stages of development, 
. trained observers carry out an observational ■onitoring of a trid ^ 
implementation of the package in p'rototype form. The information - , 
derived from this monitoring Serves as a basis for* revising the 
materials for further trials. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is carried oAt In^ 
three classrooms. In this stage, the materials must pass three major 
tests: First, they must be in keeping with the overall goals of the . 
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prograa. Second, there tsust be evld^ice that the saterials CMn stfnd 
alone in the hands of a competent teacher*' Third, the ua^terlaXs -most 
weet certain short-term payoff objectives, deaonstrated by verification 
of measurable differences* in the behavior of the stxidents who harve 
studied the laaterials* 'After the pilot triaL of the^terials, the 
program has continued to gain informal ton on the utilization of the 
published version vof .the packages on a yearly basis* 

The pilot evaluation of this package was carri^ out with ^ 
grade two students in local schools. Specially cozrstructed tests 
regarding the basic goals of the package cosipared students taking the 
package to untreated Students. Treated students taking a photograph 
'of a single subject used a gr&ater variety of points of. view after the 
package than before. They also were'^ble to identify one aspect of 
point of view Significantly better than the tmtreated stxidents on a 
catching test. Student 'satisfaction ^th the aaterials was also hig^, 
as ne;asured by post- treatment, attitiide scales* Liaited use in the 
extended pilot stxidies has confinsed these findings. 

AVAILABILITY 

Examining Point of View was copyrighted in 1973 and copyright is clairaed 
until 1981. It is currently available froa the publisher/distributor: 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center^for the Perfoming Arts 
625 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 ' , \* 
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Evidence to Support Assurances, and Claims 
for Exatalnlng Poltrt of View 

c 

Careful Developaent: 

Assurances atid clains of careful dfevelo|?oent* arfe supported by -the 
Basic I^rograa Pl^n, Aesthetic Education Frogran (CEMREL, 1972), This 
source* explains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
developcjent and evaliiation of this product. A* hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared for phis package, 'and describes the results of 
intensive observation' of package activities in a single classrooa 
trial. A pilot evaluation report show^ the results of package . trial 
in three different classrooa settings. Both hothouse ^d pilot 
evaluation reports were prepared on Point of View . An Overview of 
Development and' Evaiuation of the Five Sense Store (Edwards, 1974) 
explains the procedure through which the prograa continues to gather 
inforiatioa on products wh^ch are presently being iised in the field. 

Effectiveness: ' * 

1. Photograph of single subject: Second-grade classes froa a raiige 
of socio-econoiaic levels were used for the package group and were 
taught a pre-publication version of the package. The following 
table straaarizes pre- and, post- test differfences. (Table 7) " 

In coaparing class laeans^ treatnent students took photographs fron 
' aore different angles, with -nore varlety^in the distance, and taore 
variety in perspective (significance at either .05 or .01 level, 
see p. -36, Pilot Report)^ 

* 

Z. ' Id^tifying aspects of Point of View (aat ch l n g test): Second- . 
grade classes trra a range of socio-econottic levels were-iused 
] for both the pre-publication version of the package and ccmtrbl 
^ groups. Students whp were taught the package were better able 
to match a picture with a description of the point of view (see 
Table 4, p. 33\ Pilot Report). 

3. Satisfaction: Students who jreceived the package responded to a ^ 
post-package questionnaire i^' which th^y indicated they liked the 
oaterials, 'and felt they learned a xot. the results are 
sumarized in Table 2, p. 31, Pilot Report. 
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TABLE 7 • 

POINT OF VIEW 
COHPOKEHJS OF CHANGE FiDR PHOTOGRAPHY TE^ 



HUHBER OF DIRRER&fT CATEGORIES HITHIN EACH SCHOOL 



TEST 


^RETEST ^ 


POSTTESL. 


DIFFERENCES 


Cooponent . . S 
Barretts 6 
[ocmons 4.ane 7 
'leld Branch 11 


B ' A b 
3 4^ 
2 3 4 

■3 3 3 


^ 8 A 0 
22 3 10 9 
20 9 9 7 
24 8 10 7 ■ 


^ & A 5 
16 . 0 6 3 
13 7. 6 3 
13 5 7 4 


TOTALS 24 




66 20 29 23 


42 • 12 19 .10 


Averages 8 


2.7 3.3 4.3 


22 6.7 9.7 7.7 


^ U 4.0 63 \3. ' 


ireensfelaer 17 


4. S 7 


13 . 8 ■ 7 6 


-4 4 -1 -1 



tyi ' S Sections 

B Bodfy Positions 

A Angles of View 

0 Distances 



from "Pilot Report: Examiiring Poiat 
View" (May, 1^72)>pkgc 36. 
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TABLE 4 * 

sismpki OF pom of view 

• ■ KATCHIKG DATA 



Point of View" (May, 1972), 
page 33. 
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NIE PRODUCT: PERCEIVING SOUiO) WRD PATTF»KS 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Prograo) 

♦ 

developer'/ AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc. ' ' _ 

(Faraerly Central Midwestern Regional * i 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.^) 
3120 59th Street 

St. Loui?, Missouri 63139 ' 

Stanley S. Hardeja, Prograo Director * 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director ^ ** 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Bennett Tarleton, Product l>eveloper 

NARRATIVE PESCRHTION ' ^ 

This pa9kage, part of the Aesthetics and the Creative Process group 
of the Five Sense Store', introduces students to word patterns as 
devices used in literature to communicate meaning and feeling. Through 
the. package, students develop an understanding of the properties of 
three of these li-terary devices (alliteratibr, refrain^ and rhyme). 
They 3how their grasp of these devices by using onomatopoeia to create 
word patterns and five-word poems'which make use of alliteration, 
refrain, and rhyme. The three poetic devices which are the focus of 
the package, alliteration, refrain, and rhyme, depend upon repetition 
for their effect. By perceiving and using these poe.tic devices, the 
students understand that they can organize and structure words by 
repeating them in certain combinations and arrangements. . 

The package introduces the students to onomatopoeia " as an element 
of literary langtlage. (Throughout the package the term "sound words'" 
has been substituted for "onomatopoeia.") .the package provides 
students with an opportunity to become aware' that literature makes 
a greater use of the sensuous qualities of language than does non- 
literary language* Unlike the person who uses language primarily to 
impart information,' the writet of literature chooses his words for ^ 
sound and meaning, using sound as' a way of reinforcing his meaning. 
By introducing sound words as* a phenomenon in literature and by 
dealing with *word choice, the package provides the students With some 
ways of using sound to ^int to meaning. 
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Sarnie tfesson - 
• ' , (Addressed to Teachers) " . ■ 

* Wesson 5 

Concept: A sound word is a word with sensuous qualities — a 
* .word that sounds^ like what you ^eard* Sound words are used to 
enhance oeaning. ' . .J 

General Description: The students will wtk froia. the sound 
• word to a. visual image fitting -that word- They will suggest' 
and draw pictures to il'lustrate sound vords^ both. individually 
and as a large group. They will create a sound poem and irecdrd 
it. ^ ^ . . ^ 

■Procedure: Ask the students to think of drawings to go with' 
"beep beep," "bonk bonk;" and "baa baa, "^Ask then what mentkl 
iciage is suggestei by each of the sound words. < Then ^ou become ' 
the class artist a)id draw pictures from the students' suggestions. 
Get two or three" ideas from the students for each of the sound 
^ords. Give the students th^e following directions for individual 
, work : Tell them to keep their sound words secret until the 
sharing period. Ten to 15 o^utes should be s^fficieijt time for 
^ -tiie drawin'fe. On 5;our paper, ^r^it^ picture to go with one of 
' these sound words; splash, ahhh, zip, grrr, eeek, pow, tap.' 
-^=^»^^rj.te thfe^ound word on one side of your yape;:* Uraw your sound 
^^rd pit^e on the other side of your paper. To share, have 
e^ch student hold up his drawings and ask the class to guess 
--«iich sound word Ijs depicted.^ Then create a Sound poem from 
the sound words. Orgfcestrate these sound words and record the * * 
resulting sound poem. 

SUBJECT^ AREA(S) - • * " * 

Aesthetics and the Creative Process: Language Arts/Literature 

Alliteration is the repetition of initial or final consonant or 
vowel sounds. Used in conjunction with onomatopoeia, alliteration 
will produce a word pattern in which initial or f iual consonant or 
vowel sounds dominate. , Refrain ife the repetition of sound word 
patterns At intervals w^trfTn a^ poem or. song. Shyme means similar 
or Identical sotinds placed in corresponding positions 'within a word 
pattern. A, simple pqem form containing five one-word lines, at . 
least the middle three of which ^re jSound words, can be used to 
review alM,teration, rhyme patterns, and refrain. 

INTENDED li^E;|lS AND BENEFICIARIES . 

PercelVlttR Soand Word Patterns has been designed ^or .use by second- 
grade students but may be used with older children as well. 
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GOAL(S) OR PqR?OSE(S) ^. 



The ^oals of zhis package are: 1) to nsake students aware that sound 
is used in literaxy language to connninicate aeaning and emotion; 

2) CO bring students to an awareness that onoaatopoeia has qtialities 
.which stisulate the senses and laake us see and Jtiesr oore keenly; 

3) to help students recognize sound words, design visual representa- 
tions of sound words, and use then in their ovn oral and written 
cornainications; A) to nake students oore aware chat sound is used 

in literary language to cossunicate oearvLng and eiaotion and that ' 
patterns of sound in literature are^created through 'choosing* and * 
arranging words into a variety of word patterns; and 5) to help 
students recognize alliteration, rhyne and^refrain in literary works 
appropriate to their age. 



OF USt ' . ^ 

Perceiving Sound Word Patterns is a self-contained s^t of naterials 
with activities ^that are sequential and cuculative. It cay be used 
as part of an ongoing curriculum in literature, language arts, or 
creative writing; linked with other AEP packages which are" related to 
literature and writing: or ^ used with otheripackages in the Aesthetics 
and the Creative ?roc^^ group. ' , . - 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

One of th^ learning games (Sound Word Bingo), which is an activity in 
the package, is suggested for use as a pre-test* In addition, the , 
Teacher* s Guide contains guidelines for assessing' th^ oral and written 
products of ftudents. • 

TIME REQUIREMEirFS .. ^ '. ' 

Perc€;iving Sound Vord Patterns requires approximately fiv^ ttj eight 
hours to coiaplete, excluding optional activities adti follow-up 
experiences. The time also may be longer if the teacher wishes to , 
spend a good deal c^f tiae^on s}^arins the resxxl>ts pf the creative , ' 
thinking and writing periods. There are 10 teparate ^activities, 
^ach requiring about 30 to ainu'tes. : - ' 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES * • , ' - . ^ • . /. 

4 

Perceiving '^ound Word 'Pattern^ does r\ot requ;lre a specialists teacher. 
This package has been tested with students in Grade 2^,^but may b^ ' 
i^ed with older children at the discretion of ^e teache.r or curri- 
x:ulum specialist,^ ^ . . » 

Most of the activities would do Well as . introduct'iona for various 
artistic experiences, piki?tIculaTly creative writing. Thus, it may. 
be wise to present the •activities in .conjunction with regularly 
scheduled Artistic periods or .creative writing periods. * • 
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the activities ^require the students to work in^ large grptip ied by 
Che teacher, io pairs or ih soall groups, asA individually* Soxpe 
«cpiVities will require* rearr^ilgifig the classroom* 

MATERIAI4, fojUIPiCOT, AND PERS01«EL REQUXREKESIS . / • ^ • 

I ^ • - Source if 

Required - Quantity tost Per Replaccaent Different froa 

Items ^ee^ed Iten • Rate Distributor 

StiKient Materials 4 
. 6 Creating ijord. . 1 set pe'r * , . Evaluation 

Patterns ^ Zip, 6 students sheets are 

Zap, 2ooa boplcs - con^untable 

. 1 love^ti gating . ' • * yearly 

the Sleaents : / ' - 

Soxmd yords ^ ' , ^ 
Abracadabra 
. books 

* 6' Gaae boards 

.1 Pad of scuni ' - " - 

'word story 

si^ets • 
1.. pad- of allit-^* ' • ' - 

* eration sheets ' ^ * 
;l Pad of the word 

pattern exercise t 

sheets ^ ' . 

. 1 Pad of sound - ^ ' ' ^ # ' - 

word sleets * " . • ' , * ; 

i.'Pad pf ' riiype - ' '''^ - ■ ' ■ ' " ■ 

' - sheets^ . ^ - • - ^ 

1 Pad of the , ' ; 

refrain eker- ' - ' •/ ' > . . . • 

/ "cise sheets • * - • 

Teacher Materials: , — 
'Tether's Guide . ' V - ' 

1 Sound Word Bingo ^ • . ' 
bag- ' * * ' - 

2 Sets o£ sound ^ ^ . ^ ' • 
word staSiRs , • ■ - 

3 Cassette ta>^s . * ' : ^ 

♦Prices have not yet been detenafnc^. , 'v • 

Sunpary C ost Information ^ . 

^ = ' ^ 

Depending on classroom organization, units can be purchased in varying 
multiples ot six» e*g., 12-student, 18-student, 24-studertt sets with 
teacher materialise etc. Student materials and teacher raateriala--C3h 
be purchased. separately* - . - / 
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Persoaoel Require for Product Adoption and. Igpleiaentatioa^ 

^A* classrooa teacher vitbout special training can irEplenent this unit 
of instruction. Voiisbops are of fer^^ by the publisher^ and currlculua 
consultation is available frpss CSHREL. Costs tot thes^e services can be 
obtained fron'each organisation. 

ASSU2A2CCES AKD .CLAIMS^ ' ' * 

Assurances . » 

This set of .sater-iais wafe evaluated in its trial use in four , separate 
classrooras of vxdely varying ethnic and feocio-econoaic characteristics. 
'The developers have not received any reports of hana associated with 
tbe use of this product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to elininate any forris of social 
bias, ethnic of seyual stereotyping, or ^in appropriateness of content. 
Any question of such shortcomings in the materials is resolved by an 
appropriately Sirected review by a qualified expert outside the 
program. The materials are revised to eliminate any deficiences 
identified in the teview, 

^ - \ • • • 

Information gathered from ^he classroom trial indicates that the aaterialg 
dn stand alone in^xiie tiands of a competent teacher and be successfully 
inq>lebented with no aid beyond' tliat given iir the Teacher's Guide. 



Claims 




\ 



The hajor claim to be^Sd^about the Aesthetic E<iucation Program's 
instructional materials is that they represent the only comprehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts thdt has been developed in t'he 
United States rising the carefully defined and implemented development 
and evaluation procedures basi^c to the concept of an educational 
developme6t laboratory* 

At all stages of development, a National Advisory Committee ox 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
siibstance and forta of the instructional materials. A formative 
^evaluation is* carried on during^ the creation of each package of 
materials developed by the program. In the early stages of develop- 
xoent, t^rained observers carry out an observational monitoring of a 
trial itaplementation of the package in prototype, form. The informa- 
tion derived f-p^m- this monitoring serves as a basis fpr revising the 
materials for furthef^^-lrials. It also serves as an early warning 
» system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package, 
Affer revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluatipn is carried out in 
three classrooms. In this^N^^gge,. 'the materials must pass three major 
tests: First, they must be inRfeeping with the overall goals of the , 
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progran- Second^ there zmst be Bvidencfe that the ssaterials can staad 
alone in the hand s of a competent teacher* Ihird, caterials sanst 
xi^t certain sjbortr-teriB payoff -objectives, denonstrated by verification 
of :&easurable differences* in the behavior of the students vho have 
studied -the i&aterials* After the ^ilot trial of .the materials, the 
prograa*has contiwed to gain infonaation about the utllieation of 
the published version of the package on a yearly, basis. ^ 

A pre-publication version of the package was tested in grade ^zvo ~ — 
classrooms in local schools. Student satisfaction with the package 
«as hijgh -and students reported learning froa ijt- Based on teacher* 
and cvaluator coments, the pa^^ is being revised prior to 
publication- ' . , 

AVAILABILITY ' • \ 

Perceivin g Sound Word Patterns is copyrighted and ^is schedUied for 
publication in late 1975. . . 

Toe Viking Press/Lincoln Cencfer for the Perfoming Arts 
625 Madison Ave. 

2tew York; N.Y. 10022 ' ^ , 
INFORMATION CUSSim AS OF MA8CH 1975. , • - ' 
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Evldeace to Support Assurances and Clalss 
for Perceiving Sound ^^ord Patterns 



Careful Developiaent: " • ^ 

Assurances and rlt ^l ^*^ of careful developoeat are supported by the 
Basic Prograa Plan/ Aesthetic £du6^tion Prograa (CEKREL, 1972). This 
g on rr-p £X^lains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
development ^n^ evaluation of ^is -product • A hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared for this package, and describes .thd results of 
Intensive observation of package activities in a single classroos 
trial. A pilot evaluation report shovs the results pf package trial 
lii three different^classrooa settings. Both hothou^ and pilot 
evaluation reports are cospleted for Perceiving Sound tfbrd IPat terns . 

Effectiveness: * "% 

^Students were asked to cozrpare their feelings' abouic the package with 
tho§e .elicited fay the other kinds of work done in clas^* Only 17X 
liked the package less than zao$t Subjects and j^OZ liked it better 
than aost 'subjects (6ee p. 36, Pilot Report)* Students were also 
asked if t^ey understood the activities. Forty-tiitie percent said 
.they d^d so all of the tine;, 37Z reported th4t they understood the 
activities aost of the tine; 3Z said scoe of the tine; and 02 said 
none of the tlzae (see p. 37, Pilot Report). 
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^ NIE PROIKJCT: RELATItiG SOUKO AI^D riOVEriENT 

(Part of the Aest)iecic Edjucation Prograa) 
* * • 

DEVELOPER/AUTBOR: CE^£REL , . Inc . • 

(Formerly Central' Midwestern Regional 

E^iubatioaal Laboratpry, Inc..) 
3120 59t!i Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 - • 

Stanle>r*S. Madeja, Prograa Director 
.Kadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard Rosenblatt, Associate^ Director 
Sharon Boclclage, Editorial Coordinator 
^ ^ Dale Hamilton and Utnda Slama, Product 

Developers ' 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION * . 

This package, part of the Aesthetics and th^ Creative Process group 
of Five Sense Store niaterials, explores the relationships that exist 
-betweep sounds and body ,zjOvenents. lx>oking, listening, laoving, caking 
sound — th?se are ways the pric^ry students experience and learn to,^ 
differentiate high- low, " fast -slow, loud-soft, and strong-veak soun^ 
and laov eoen ts . Materials, to stinulate the exploration — -jEila, a 
series of recorded sounds, the Continuua Book — encourage the stiidents 
to notice the sounds and aovenents that they see and'laake daily* Then 
students work with materials that focus and refine their perceptions— 
^ • soundnakers, flashlight belts,, charts, observation sheets* The con- 
cluding lesson presents an expressive filned exanple of the ftising fi 
of sound and isoveaent, shown not as something for students to copy, 
but as a •summation of awareness arrived at through the package* 

✓ -* ^ ' 

This package will encourage stiidents; 1)" to exp*lore sound elements 
by listening to and producing sounds of varying timbres within 
' continuums of high-low (pitch), loud-soft (intensity), and fast- 

slow (tempo): 2) to exptlore movement potential within three quantita- 
tive dynamics by te#{)onding td exai:q>les of high-low, fast-slow, and 
strong-weak movements in a film and in the Continuum Book* Workiifg 
with their body ciovements and shadows, they will develop and show at 
least on,e exajsple of each of these movements; 3) to explore relation- 
ships of sound and movement by matching and contrasting sotmds and 
^* movements they make; and 4) to integrate the concepts presented in 
the previous lessons by developing a'sound-aovement statement that 
incorporates matching similar, sounds and movements and' contrasting 
opposite sounds and movfaaents. They will evaluate their, own work and ^ 
that of their fellow students along with *ehe teacher. 

* • 

Sample Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Lesson 5 ' • " 

Concept: One way in which sound and movement can be related 
is to contrast the dynamics of the cbnrcsponfling elea^ts of 
the two media. -{ '.V. 
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Objectives: Tne student vllP explore a relatioflship of sound 
and movement by contrasting, sounds and taoveiaent^ He will nake 
sounds and contrast xoovesteats to thexa. He-'yiU aake laoyeaents' 
and contrast the sounds. 



. Procedure^ Using tbe Sound and Movenent chart, introduce the 
' * concept of contrasting. Pair the students- Assign the 'h;lgh- / 
low continuun to begin the contrast exploration. -Renind the 
.students of their natching of soupds ancf taovenents in Lesson 
4*, and point out that cont ras t ing is another way that sounds 
and ooves^ents can betrelated. 'Using the chart, help then under- 
stand that to contr^t in this context aeanc to convey a sound 
quality that is opposite^ to a oovement quality. 

Decide vhich of th^ pair is the nover Ind which is. the soundnaker. 
Soundcaker niakeS a iiigh sound.' Mover responds with a low iaove- 
.^cienc. Then soundaaker' niakes . a low sound, and laover responds with 
a high Doveaent. Switch order: mov^r cloves and soundniaker i^esponds 
Switch roles: nover^ becoaes soundmaker and vice versa. Any 
verbalization of what the oover neans to show by his inoveraent or . 
what quality the soundnaker meaas his sound to convey should be 
discouraged. Rather > encourage them to tune in to their partners 
by watching and listening. Some pairs of students tend to repeat 
the saine kinds of sounds arid novenents. A switch in partners -at 
any tinie in the exploration* could stimulate new thinking about 
how to nove and nake sounds. 

Invite students to evaluate their exploratioas with * responses 
^ to such questions asf "Which contrast was .most difficult for 
you? Why do you think so?" 

Work ^irst with, the fast-sl5w continuum and then with thp loud- — 
so ft /strong-weak continuum./ Have student pairs show^their con- 
trasts to one another. Th* perfox^aance c^f successful work can 
stinnilate other students who^have difficulty finding or contrast- * ■ 
ing the sounds or movements.'* * ' 

SUBJECT AR£A(S) • ^ ' ' 

Aesthetics and the Creative Process: Danoe-Music 

Exploring, and experiencing 'continuums within pitch, tempo, and 
amount of intensity in soi^nd; exploring and experiencing continuums 
within amount of space, amount of time, and aaount of force in move- 
ment; exploration" of the sound-movement relationship by matching and 
con^trasting; the process of developing a sound-:moveroent statement 
that incorporates matching similar rounds and movements and contrasting 
opposite sounds and movements. 
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ISTEKDED USERS ACT 3ENEFICIA2IES * . - 

Relating Sound and Ko\r&iaeQt is designed prlicarily for second-grade 
students. It can ie us^.at the^ discretion of the teacher, however, 
vitb first or third-grade- students. 

GOAL(S) OR ?USPOS£(S) ' "f 

The purpose of ^is instructional package is t6 "Increase a student's 
capacity to experience a dante-nusic event by refining .the sttident*s 
ability to differentiate 'aciong high- low, fast-alow, loud-sof t/strong-. 
weak sounds and rsovenents And to perceive several possible relation- 
ships between sound and oovenent* 

* . € 

PATTERHS OF USE i * ' 

Relating Sound 'and Kovenent is a self-contaloed unit of instruction 
vith activities thac are sequential and cueolative. It nay be used' • 
as part of an ongoing curriculun in dance oV rjusic; linked with other 
ausic- or dance-based packages de^teloped by the Aesthetic Education 
Progran.to fora a curriculun; or litiked with other AEP packages which 
are related to art, literature, theatre, and filn and which are clustered 
around Aesthetics and the Creative Process." 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS ^ , 

Two pre-tests, one asking studeats to discriiztnate aaong sounds and. 
anodier dealing with- the ability ^o discriminate noverent, sefve as 
'the first two activities. - These can also be used as post-tests, • 
Teachers and students assess learning base<i on student activities pn ^ 
oral responses* ^Guidelines for the ass^ssaent are in the Teache.r'8 Guide. 

TIMEREQUIRESENTS. ^ ■ * 

The activities in Relating Sound and Movement require from 8 to 10 ' 
hours to complete, ^depending upon the way in which the teacher 
chooses to structure them. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

Relating Sound and Movement does not require a specialist dance or 
music teacher. It is recommended that it be taught in a number of 
sma3^ groups working independently, rather than in one large group. 
It would also be possible to allow individual students to work indepen- • 
dently on certain activities. Thoughtful exploration and self- " * 

evaluation by the ;s,tudents^ is encouraged ^throughout this package. 

Field reports indicate that -the materials st«d up well with' repeated 
i^se. Consumables are minimal and/^e easily purchased from the 
publisher. • 
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MATERIALS, EqmSKEST AKD fESSOKSEL REQlTIREKENfS 



Kequlred 
Itexss 



Qosntlty • Costs Per Eeplaceaent 
Seeded Ztea ' Rate 



Source * 

Dif fcroit f ros ; 
Wstribtxtor • 



Sttident Materials: 
6 flashlights with T 
• belts . 

2 pads of sound ^pre- 
test sheets (30 
sheets In each pad) 
2 pads of oovexaent 
pre-test s&eets 
<30 sheets in each 
, '.pad) 
. 2 pads of observation 
sheets for evalua-' 
tion (30 sheets in 
each pad^ 

Teacher Materials:' 

Teacher Guide 

16po pre-te?t*sou9d 

color fil£i \ 
16™ "Fogarty Park" ' 

sound color *f ilo 
12" LP disc ^reco^d 
Double-faced wall 

chart 
Book of- photos 



set per 

6 students ' - 
(at one 

time) $29.00* 



Pre-test and 
evaluation 
riteets con- 
*u»able. ^ 
♦yearly or^ 
after, five 
Bs'es 



$116.00* 



*Price subject to change ' * ^ * . 

^ Sumraary Cost Infbmatton • 

Packages can be purchased in varying toulclples o5, six» for exaaple> ' 
12-student; 18-student', or 24-student sets* Student and teacher 
aaterials can 1>e purchased 'separately, so that only one set of^ 
teacher i^terials need be purchased iwth'two, three, ^our or five 
student sets, Cdst for on^ coi^lete unit containing endu^ t&aterlaia 
for. one teacher and six, students is $145. 00* * ' 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and I»pleaentatloii " ' 

The classroom t^achw: without special training in music bx Hance catt 
lnpleaent. this instructional package. Workshops are offered by the 
publis])er and by CEMREL, /Inc. Curriculum consultation is alscf available" 
from €EMREL» Inc. Cost for thelbe services, can be obtained fron^each, 
organi:|^tion. • ^' r * *. T 
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iSSURAHCES.lHDCUIKS . . . . ; V . \ 

Afsttrtoces . • 

— ' 9 

ThdlB set of catrerlal^ vas evaluated during its trial juse in four 
separate classrooas of widely varying ethpic and -sdcio-^^cononic 
characteristics. The developers hav^ not received aay reports . 

of harm associated with, the* use of-^is products ^ 

'# . * ^ ^ ' 

Materials are carefully scr^inized to eiednate any fora of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness of^-conpeat. 
Any question of such shortcorrtngs in the materials i^ resolxed .by an 
appropriately directed review of the materials b^ a q£ialified expert 
outside the prograsi. The sateri^O^ are revised to eliminate any 
deficiencies identified in the review. * - • • 

Information gathered from oXzBOXootri trial indicate 'that the i^ateriaJLs 
can stand alone in the'han^ds of a cozspetent teaser and be success- 
fxilly implenerrted with no aid beyond that given in the teacher's Guide 

Claims ' * • ' • ] 

The major claim to be made ^out 4^ Atethetic Education Program'^e 
instructional materials is that they represent the only coc?>rehensiv^ 
curr4.culum*respurce based on the arts -that has been developed in the « 
United States using the carefully de£iiied and iapletaented develop- - 
/ment and evaluation4j>rocedured basic to the concetpt of an ^educational 
development laboratory* ' " * ' , 

At all stages of development, a^ Hat ibnal 'Advisory Committee of 
educational psydholo'gists, edti«ators>;dnd atts educators review the 
substance and form of the. izistfujitiog^al materials* A^ formative 
evaluation is carried on durjLn^ t^^. creation of each package of 
materials developed by the' program. IcC tihe early stages of develop- • 
mient,' trained observers carry out an observational, monitoring .of. a 
trial ii^lementatipn of the package iaj prototype form* The informa- 
tion derived frop this monitoring serves b& a basts for revising 
the* materials for further trials. 1? also serves as* an e^rly" 
warning system for the detect j^on of any ^intrinsic sHortcon^ngs 
in the .package.. After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is 
Tcarrijed out in three classrooms. In this. stage, the materials must - 
pass thjae ma^or tests: First, they nfast be-in keeping with the'* , 
o^veifall 'goals of the program. 5econd, there mu^t be evidence that ^ 
,the materials can stand alone in the hands of a competent tefcher. 
Third', the materials must meet cextaid shorjf-fcerm payoff phject^-ves, 
deifa^ist rated by verification of measurable differences dn the , - 
behavior of the students who have stddied the materials. After ^ 
the. pilot trial of the materials', the pxograza has continued ^to gain 
'information on a yearly basis. ' - , / ' 



A pre-publication version of the package was tested with two. third 
grade classes in one racially and econoEdcally nixed local school.' 
A qtaestloitnalte ad^istered before' and 'after the jise of.' the package 
Indicatsfed that students were iaproved la thelx ability to recogalre 
and s.cae the characteristics of i»veMnt. 

AVAILABILITY- 



Eelating Sound and Moveiaent is currently available frota the publisher. 
Product carr-ies a 1973 copyright' date, and.faopyri^t is claioed until 
X98X« ^ * ^ * 

lie Viking Press/LScoin Center for the' Perf or:ciing Arts 
^' 625 Madison Ave; 

' Uev Yoric, K.Y^ 10022 | 



INFORHATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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Evidence to Support Assurances and.Ciains 
for Relating Sound and Koveaent 

Careful Deyelopaent: 

Assurances' and claims of caretul development are* supported by the 
Basic Pro grao Plan. Aesthetic Education Program (CEMREL, 1972). 
This source explains in detail' the standard procedures followed in the 
development and evaluation of this produ9t. 'a, hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared fpr .this package, and describes the results of 
intensive observation] of package activities in a single classroom 
trial. ; A pilot evaltyjtion report shows the results of package trial 
in three different classroom setting*^ Both- hothouse and pilot - 

^ evaluation reports on Relating Sound and Movement are complete. 

.An Overview of i)e velopment and Evaluation of the Five Sense Store 
(Edwards, 1974) explains the procedure ^through which the Program 

.continues to gather information on products- currently "being used in 
the field.' . ^ ^ 

* 

1 — 

Effectiveness:' ^ 



2) 



estionnaire was designed for the purpose of comparing the two 
classes in several areas of interests: / 

— , 

\ 1) In the media of sound: .the' ability to perceive cognitively the 
main characteristic of a soiii^-music. exanple. (A representative 

^ item is: •"The whole piece wds played about the same loudness" 
— yes', n^, or I don't know.) * " ^ 

In the media of inovemeijt: ' 4,, ' 

a) the ability to 'percelve^-cognitively the main characteristic 
of a movement e>tample. jCA representajtive item is: "I would 
describe her as looking strong rather than weak" — yes, no, 
or I 'don't know.) 

b) the-degree of kinesthetic Teaction occurring while perceiving 

a movement example. (Repxesentative item: "I could sense her 

^ weight falling from one foot to another"— yes, no, or I don't 
. know.) ' . 

the, degree of positive aptitudes toward movement in general. 
(Representative item: "I think it is fun to try to move the 
body like that"— yes, no, or I don't know.) 



c) 



There are 'two movement examples and two sound examples. After viewing 
or attending to each example, the -students were asked to answer* 20 
questions each pertaining to one-of the areas described above. The 
items of different nature were mixed together to enhance reliability 
of answers. The questions were read by the teacher item by item, to 
alleviate reading problems. ' . 

Except for a few dccasions wher^ certain words were further explained 
by the teacher, the administrattocT'of questionnaires encduntered no 
problems. The students were attentive. The entire process took 30 
minutes. / 
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• 

• 

Follovlng are the scores of class averages 


• 


• 


mdvement" 


dftss L 


Clns B 


Cognition of xaoveaent dhaxacteristic 
C: (possible naxiarja score: -14) 


s 

p09ti 10.85 
pre: 4*54 


8,08 
3.75 


♦ 

' SOUND 






! 

Cognition of sound characteristics 
C: (possible naximta sdore:- 19)* 


pofst: 11^47 ^ 
pre: ;8.05 



9.42 
8.00 


« 


• 





Post-pilot field trials were conducted on this package. Of the 
teachers involved, lOOZ said th^" woxild recomaend the package to 

^ther teacher, and 88Z said their stxidents were excited about or 
looked forward to each lesson (^ee Aesthetic Education Program 

- Extended Pilot in Pennsylvania , Appendix A, page IX, Jxxne, 1973). 
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NIE PRODUCT: CREATIKG WITH( SOUNDS MID IMAGES 

(Part of * Che Aesthetic Education Progran) 
^ • • 
DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR : ^CEMREL, Inc. ' . • 

• (Fotceriy Central Midwestern Regional * 
Educational Laboracoty, Inc.) 
^ 3120 59th Street 

St. \^±s, Missouri 63139 
* ^ 

* , Stanley S. Madeja, Program Director 
Na<fine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S* Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Rene Michel-Trapaga, Product Developer • 



NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

This package, part of th^ Aesthetics and the CreJftfcve Process group of 
the Five Sense Store, help§ students become aware of various aeans of 
cocnunication. Through the use of drawings, photographs and slides, 
students learn how images .comsiunicate without the use of words. This 
concept is expanded as the images ai^ matched' with sounds. Students 
explore the importanpe of 'Sequencing Images ,and sounds by creating 
part or all of an image sequence. Further, they create^ thei^ own 
images", sounds, and narration to make a total presentation. 

This package encourages students to 1) participate in our image^ and 
sound-laden society with greater awareness, of . image/sound communication 
2) evaluate the effectiveness of /Communications; and 3) be able to 
communicate their own thoughts' and feelings wfth images and sounds t 

Saiq>le Lesson ^ 
(Addressed to Teachers) 
— . / Lesson 3 

General Description: The students" learn the meaning of the 
V word "image." Then they examine a set of photographs to ' 
find images that coavey specific image's. 

Procedure: Divide the students into small groups and give 
each group a set of photograph^ that are {provided in the^ 
package. : . 

% 

Explain that you, will give theor some problems which tbey 
will solve by selecting photographs. Begin with one- 
problem as aq^ example: ^ 

"Find ^n image that shows a sad person. Look 
.through your photographs and find one that j^ous 
someone looking very sad." 
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The stutJeots xiay iot ali dixooz€ the ^$ce" phocogratpli as 
the solution to a .patticular -proi>lea* Do not siy that 
there Is any one correct answer, biit do ask. the stude^s, 
to give a reason for their selections: Say, %T^t .is ji.- 
about that person that loolcs sa4 tp youj^ Lather? TDo jjou . 
agree* Maria? Did you pick the saxae liaa^?*l*" " • ' * 

Start the students on the prohleCiS having the aost 
co;icrete solutions* Only vhen* the students 'seea very 
isuch to have ^he idea, sliobld you'Ciove into those vfth ' * ' 
less concrete and less familiar solutions; Here are a * 
nunbej: of problens ypu can use. Vou nay think of soae , ' 
otheifs you like and feel are suited to your class «• 

Find art inage that shows you how ta nak^ . ' . * - 

. soaetHing. ' r. 

F±nd an ^isage in which scoeonei«- angry,. ^ . ' 

(h4ppy, sad, etc.). ,C_^ ; . * 

Find an irsage that tells you how soxettiin^*^ ^ 
is pi^t together, liow can you tell? 
• ' Find* an ioage that shows something you 
fldght see in a dr^eaa. 
'Find an image that makes' you feel sad, ' ' • 

h^py, angry. What shows you that? 
* Find an inage that shews you something vexj •* w ' 
efxciting. Why^do you" think, that* s exeicing? 

, - n • 

It is i?^rtant *that your students give reasons why they 
id^tiJy, certain images as being sad, h^ppy, building 
something, etc. It is not so important that ' everyone agrees 
with the partiVilar reasohs. - - ^ 



> i. 
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Finish ^the activity by asking the studertts what they 
Idiscovered frqm solving the problems you gave then. Tfie^ • * 
should say {in their, own words) that Images conmunicate-^ : 
that each, of the pictures told them something. If none' of the 
students say this, or if theare does not seen, to be a general • 
understanding of the concept, be^Very specific in pointing 
it put. You might sayV "This picture .tella us., •this image 
shows... in a way different from words, that we get messages 
from images,' messaged 'about .things that are not right in 
front of us." * - • * 

JSUBJgCT AREA(S)'' 



kfesthetics and the Creative Processr Visual Arts/Music/Conminications/ 
•Language Arts 

«• 

' Images and sounds communicate. A sequence of images and souh'ds can 
pr-esent a more eoctensive communication than a sfngle image or sojund. 
The meaning of d single, image changes when it becomes part of a 
sequence. or when tlicre is a change irt»^he order of Images withih a 
sequence. r * ^ * ' *" ^ * • 
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' IKTEffiFJ) USERS AJ»T) BENHTiCIAKlES ; I,... ' . ' 

Creating vjrt Sound s 'and'. Inages *v>s* b^&Q cost«a with .second- and^hlrd- 
grade' children, but beginnitjg ^econe^^rsderS found the package difficult 
to tsaster. The cateiMals vort b^d u^ti*' t'aird and- fourth graders and 
older ^ildren. / : } ' • ' ■ .'. ' ' 

GOAL(S) OS.Pukp0SE(s') ' .... 

I?ie pyrooses' of thij5*^t,of aateria^ are to teach students 1) that 
ip^ggs and sourwis ^:osH2uaic^'te^ 2) tl^ aote ccxsplex and detailed 
cdccsunfcation^ r^rquirc ^ saniber of issges apd sounds; 3) that the \ 
Cleaning of a- s^queiic'e changes if there is a change' in the order of fts 

• iaages^ jj^X'^Hat tialag ^lays an in^artabt part in puttiiig icaages ajfl 
SQmidfs t<5get}ier; and. 5) ^hat there /re nany elements jinvolved in f 
cjj^^inicariQg'vith iiiages and sounds. 

' ' / 
PATTERNS 0? USE ^ ' * . J - • * 

• - ^ - / - . 
Creatinr, with Sojncs and la^g^s is a seJLf-contained unit of instruction 
vrith activities that are. sequential and cuisulative. It zaay be used as 
part ijt an eleiaentary art curriculun, a language ^ts curriculun, or 
a conzHinidations curriculum;* linked with other AEP packages in the 
Aesthetics and the Crearive Process group, especially the Constructing 

- Dn^tic Plot package; and used to' develop groi^ process skifls. 

' ASSESSKEin* PROVISIONS - . - ' \ ' ^ 

Ihfotmal assessment provisions are interspersed throughout the activities. 

• Learning is ast^essed by teacher and student- Guidelines to aid the 
teacher in assessing^tudent perfonaance are built into the package. 

• Storyboard respDn^Mjfteets provide a structure for assessment xtf student 
work, -and tKe package's culminating activity prrovides a setting for the 
assessmer/t of j:>verall effectiveness; . 

*TIME REQUIREMENTS - * ^ ^ . ' - 

Creating vith Sounds and Imag^ requires ap'pxwcimately 15 hours to . 
co^pletfe, *<r^eiiding on class 'size and utilization of suggested 
additional attivfties. Daily allotted time varies from 15" minutes' to 
^ 45 minutes f>er Activity. The package takes aMut 25 ^ays ^o. complete. 

. IHPICMENTATION PROCEDURES . ■ ' . . 

Creating with Sounds ^d Images ^daes not require a specialist teacher. 
This package has been tested with students in grades two ^nd three^.bqt/ 
iSay be used with older students. It i» recqriaended that it be taught 
/in smill groups i^o enhance interaction and ailow the tea^lher \o respond. 
^ spedtfically t| each student* * 1 ' 
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Field reports iivdicatc thaz the package deoands a basic social ssatiirity 

in the students il the group experiences are to be productive, but on 

the whole the package vas well-received and vas rated as excellent for 
its concepts and activities. ... ^ ' . 



MATERIALS, EQUIPHEh"!/ AKD; PERSONNEL REQUIREKESTS 



Required 
I tens 



•Quantity 
Heeded I 



Cost Per 
^teis 



Replacenent 
' Rate 



' fcurce if 
Different fro^ 
Distributor 



y sheets per 
student 



Stiident Materials :^ 
. 2^ slide' counts 6 per student 
. 2 pads of ; 
acetate for 
^^Saking slides 
1 pad of 
stor7b9ard 
sheets 
4 sets of r ^ 
Photograph A 
1 set of 

Photograph B 
10 sets of black 
- & white photo- 
;'• graphs ' • 
StorycardsJ 
7 

Teacher Materials: 

Tea<ftier*s Guide 
I.Sound ^ilnstrip 
1 Sound effects 

tape 

r Music tape ^ 

1 -set of abstract 
slides . 

1 ^t of environ- 
ment slides 

1 set of animation 
slides 

1 slide' sorter 



Storyboard 
pads and 
acetate '^acs 
are consumable 
yearly. 



♦PrlcesWve not yet beeii deternined*; 
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Personnel Required for Product Adoption apj Icglcoentat ion 

— TTTT. '' - . - 

The classrooa teacher witbi.ut speci^h training irpleneat tAis 
K P^'^'^- Workshops are offered by the publisher and 

. by CEKREL, Ino: Currlculi^consultation is also available ftoa » 
- C&fRa, Inc. Costs for d^^ervicek can be obtained fron Lch 
.organization. 

ASSURANCES AltD CLAIMS ' , ! • 

Assurances , f * . - * 

\ ' ' ■ ■ 

rnis set of .materials vas evaluated during its trial use in four 
separate classrooas. Tne developer sj have not receive^ any reports 
of nam associated with thfe use of cSisL product . 

« ■ • 

Materials, are carefully scrutinized to eiiaiaate an/ fora of social " 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness of content. 
Any question or such shortcoaings in th^^terials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed reviev of the niter ials by a qualified expert / 
outside the ptograia. The materials are revised to eliainate any ^ 
deficiencies identified in. the ^ev.ie"^ 

InforaatioTi gathered ffoa classrooa trial indicates that the Materials 
can stand alone in the bands 6f a coapetent teacher and be successfully ^ 
iispleaented vith no aid beyond chat given in "th^ Teacher *s Guide. 

Clalias .■ " ': , 

Vns. najo.r. claim to be na% -about the Aesthetic -Education Progr^'s ' 
instructional materials is that they represent t±e only coaprehen'sive 
cUrriculua resource based on the arts that has been develoj)ed in the 
United Stages Rising the carefully defined and implemented d^elopaent ■ 
and evaluation- procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory.-. 

At all 'stages of development, a J«atiiiial Advisory 'cosaiittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and. form of the instructional ^aateri^ls. ,A formative 
evaluation is carried on during the creatioo of each package of materials 
developed by the program. In the earl^ stafges of development trained 
observers carry out an observational moivitorlng. of a trial ^plemdnt&tion 

!: ' . ff^^^^° "^^°^°!yPf'^°^- information derived ^-ron tSisf 

monitoring- serves as a basis for revising the materials for" fwrthe'r 
Criais. It also serves as an- early warn ingik tern' for th^ detection of 
.any intrinsic shortpoaings in. the package. After revisiofi, a seddKd 
pilot stage, evaluation i»^ carried out in three classrooms. In this 
stage. Che materials must pass^three major tests: 'First, they must be 
ih keeping with the^overall goals of the program. ..Second, there musf. 
be evidence that ch|? materials can stand alone in the hands of a 
competent^ toarher. Third, the materials, must meet cert.iln short-tt-rm 
f^^^fu^''-^'''^^'"-'''-' crated by verification of measurable differences 

in C<j^eh.ivror -of the srudents,who have studied the mlnterials. After 
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*the pilot, trial of the laaterials, the program has continued to gain 
ipfofnatton on utilization of published nacerials on a yearly basis. 

The pre-publication evaluation of this package was carried out vith 
second arwf third* grade students in local schools* Special instruiaents 
.^^o^ r:easureaent were devel9ped to a^^ess the outcosies of instruction 
^♦vith Che nateriaj^. These in^rm^cnts revealed that s^dents working . 
vitn package isaterlais earaed statisticaily^ignif icaut higher scorfe^j 
thau control group students on n^easures of technical vocabulary. Stu- 
dents using the package scored signif il^antly higher than others on a 
perforzsance measure of ability to cooxunicate by using a synthesis of 
sounds, iziages, ^nd narration. This infonaation supports a claip of 
package effectiveness Student sat'lsf^ctioq with the naterials was 
Indicate^ by their responses to two preference scales^ Teacher satis- 
faction Was' iftdrcated by responses to an labedded questionnaire and a 
terminal questionnaire and interviev> Two outside experts reviewed th^ 
content of prototype raaterials and responded favorably. 

AVAlLABILirf 

TDe anticipated conpletion date pf Creating vith Sounds and Iiaazes is 
Kovefflber .1975. The package' is cdpsrrighted, ' . 



INPORKATIOW CURSSn: AS OF HARCk 1975 
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and narrat.iou to cosnfenircate a story of their own devisifng. The 
conditicds under vhic6 stixlents perforoed the task were carefully standard* 
l^ed• Tvo jTidges Ij^dependently scored the papprs without knowledge of 
-treatiseat or control group r^rabership . ia?vTitten directions that were 
given to judges are reproduced- in Appendix 3 of the Pilot Report- There 
-was a high dfgree of agre«2ent between the*two judges as evidenced by 
a .972 cprreiation betf^en their scores. T^les 1^ A, and 5 of the 
Pilot Report show the-resu^s and analysis of the SIKC Task. Test ^ 
materials are reproduced in Appendix B-of the Pilot Report. A two-i^y 
analysis of covariance was performed, contrasting treated and untteated 
studeiKs. Students who had worked with the materials scored higher than 
others at the .OOOl. level of significance* Once core there was an inter- 
action effect, significant at the .05 level, and ;the hypothesis of control 
group contamination was i^roposed ai an explanation for this effect. Id 
wa^ concluded, that Creating vith Sounds and loaves was highly effect iv4 
in teaching the skills Treasured "by the "SINX Task. Because of its relevance 
to so ciany package concepts, the\SIKC Task was considered the most izaport- 
ant instrument in the pilot lej.'el evaluation. 



Clains of product effectiveness are also supported by the results of 
unscheduled sp>ot observation of classrooa process while the package was I 
being taught. Activities weare observed at the pilot test ^tage ap'prox- ^ 
iaately twice each week at each test site. Inforaation gathered i:hrough 
classroom -observation is discussed on pages 41 through 48 of the Pilot 
Report. e 



Review by Outside Experts: 



Prototype (hothouse) aaterials for Creating with Sounds and Iiaages 
were reviewed by two subject oatter experts, vho prepared written 
critiques including suggestions for revision. The^ritiqueS appear 
on pages 33 thtough 37 of the Pilot Report. 

■ / . 

Student Satisfaction: 



.Clains of student satisfaction with Creating with Sounds and-Ifaages 
are supported by results of the Package/Subject Preference Scale , ^ ^ * 
(PSPS), a xaeasure aciaintstered 'to treated students af ter^^conclusioii 
of the pilot trial. The.PSPS, which*^ reproduced along with directions 
to students in Appendix D* of the Pilojf keport, called upon stOdcnts to 
take a position with regard to paired comparisons of the package with "^^^^ 
all the other subjects studied by the^pilot <:lasses: The PSPS. yielded • * 
ipsative scores shoi^ing how well the package was liked in#coi5parison 
to. every other school 'subject . l^bles 10 through 12 in the' Pilot 
Report show ea^h class's responses to the PSPS, and the responses of 
the pool,ed classes.^ When the treatment classes wetr^ pooled ^or. analysis f i 
it was. found that, the package was favored. in 8 out of 11 73l^rcent) 
of " the comparisons.- ^ j -^^''''TT * 
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An Activity Preference Scale (APS) vas developed for the eval.uation of 
Creating^ vith Sounds and Iitnges , The APS, whidi is-reprpduced alongj i 
directions to students, in Apponiiix C of the Pilot Report, called upon 
students to assign one of three possible 'ratings to a package activity. 
The three ratings, viiich were Identified by a cartoon style drawing of 
a frowning,* neutral, or sailing child, indicated dislike, neutrality, 
or li^ng for a specified activity* ^ 

Tables 6 througl^ 8 of 'the Pilot Report show each class's responses to 
the APS, and the- responses of the pooled classes. Of the 12 activities* 
surveyed^ 11 (or 91.7 percent) were liked by a oajority of the students. 

Student sapisfaction wa^ also noted in dassrooo observations and. 
reports froa the teachers. 

Teacher Satisfaction: 

Clains of teacher satisfaction are supported {jy ojj^ervations of class- 
room process, responses to a questionnaire imbedded within the Teacher's 
Guide, responses to a, questionnaire adtainistered at ccapletion of the 
pilot test, and responses to a final teacher interview. The ^teachers 
who worked with the patkage were quite' favorable toward it, and their 
responses are discussed in .detail on pages A9 through 61 of the Pilot 
Report* 
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DSVELOPER/AUTKOR: C&IREL, In^ ' 

(Fonierly C&tral Midwestern g^egiocal 
Educational Laboratory^ Inc.) . 
"'^ - - : " 3120 59rix Street ^- . 
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Stanley S. Madeja, Prograu Director 
'Sadine J. ileyers, . Associate Director 
Bernard S^ Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
ShacOQ Bocklage, Editorial C^rdinator 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

This package, part of the Aesthetics and the Creative Process 
group of the Five Sense Store,, helps students' to verbalize more 
descriptively their perceptions i^egarding people • Further, ti^ey' 
realize that graphic descriptions , of real people can also be 4pplied 
to fictional people; this makes stories and plays laore Enjoyable and 
appealing* , j' , 

The students apply words ^which classify attribytes of characterization 
in teras of sex, age, role or 'occupation, 'actions, speech,* and feeling 
to the stinuli supplied in the package (pliotographs, oral statements, 
reading p'assa^eO, and to their own creative product^ (drawl^ng&, 
•improvisations', writings, and stonrtellings) . - It is hope^ that by' 
working with diar^cterization in a aumber ^f disciplines, the students 
will observe that the ability to handle perceptions "Of this sort leads 
to greater' understanding o^ pfeoplej and "characters" within the spectrum 
of the environment ^d the Various ^ts/ 



, Sample J^fesson > 

Y • (Addressed to- Teachers) ^- > 

Lesson 1 

Condept:. With words we indicate such perceptions regarding 
a per;son as sex, age, role, tactions, speech, and feelingsl^ 

objective: The students will become familiar with and 
begin, to recognize some typicil characterization words. .In 
this lesson 'they will work with person words (or nouns). 

Procedure: Distribute the student booklet People Are, 1 
People Do, ^People Feci . Use- the pages beglnniBg "Do yqli 
know these person words?" (page 10) as the basis* for a 
cfass discussion* Add your own questions to^ those piven 
below.. Because you know tlie children weli^ you will be 
able' to iJersonalize the qucstlOTs. r 
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!• Do .you kaqv a vol Uierrian ^ a mother, «a friend? 

2*^ Has a fire^^n/ ever cone to your house, or to 

/ ^our school? . » 

V 3. -Wliat 'fs a mend like?^ ^ ' 

4* Do yoa know a vonan who Is a doctor ? 

• . 5» Can* a person be nore than one thing at the 

^ * sane tine? ^ ^ 

A- doctor and a father ? 

A brother apd a boy and a friend ? j 

After the students have begun to answer the questions » give 
a deck of Person Cards to each student, ^ell the students 
that the words on the cards are the satt^e person words listed 
on page 10 of their books- The words are also listed here. 

nan • , friend 

^ wonan ^ neighbor 

boy - policesnan ^ 

girl * firenan 
father * , doctor * ' 

mother teacher 
grandfather astronaut 
. ■ grandmother ^ - janitor * . 

brother waitress 
.sister ^ -salestaan 

t 

Select a woird; write It on the chalkboard, and ask a student to 
giv^ you hi^ or- her itsp res s ions of the wc^. Elicit the 
stud^ts' inpressions with questions such as tbese: 

"Can a teacher be a ' mother ?" I 
"How is a nan different from a neighbor? *^ 
. **How Is a brother different from a friend? " 

* « 

As- this is, nof a vocabulary lesson per se, strive for general 

undferst,^nding of the word r^her than a di^;fe4«nary definition.^ 
Move quickly ''through several, words. ^ 



Focus the attention of the class on the words as used In 



relation to real or imaginary people. . |Try to help the studcnt<^ 
.become aware' of a person beinfe many thangs at one time. ^ 



Now have the children draw pictures to 



tperson Vdrd^V Have them follow the di ejections in their 



booklets. The directions are also lis 



.Choose a jper^bn ' wbrd. 



Lllustrat;e their 



ed here. 
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Do not tell anyone what your person uai^i^^ 

t • « * 
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Write your person word on one side of your 

drawing pap^r. 
Draw a person pi4;ture onr the other side. 
Make' a person. larger than everything else. 
^Hake the parsop more colorful than everything 

else. ' * 

Draw things the person might use. 
You nay fill^your whole drawing sheet. ^ 
When you finish your tpersoa picture, have 

your friends quess which person word 

you chose. • ; ^ 



Tell the students' that they should nake the person indicated 
by the word they are drawing the nost important element in 
the drawing — put things the person sight use into the drawing — ^ 
cake the person larger and more colorful than~ anything else. 
Or th^ should fill the entire drawing paper with the face, of 
the person word, i.e.,, draw a portrait of thp person. , 

After Che^^tawing period, ask several students to share their 
drawings with their dassisates by holding up their pjLctures". 
The other students should 'guess which word has been drawn. 
Although some- drawings may be obvious^ (doctor, teacher , 
f irenan) , others may produce several correct responses* 
Di^cffss with the students^whether one word Is a better label 
than anotlier for what is characterized in the drawing, it 
possible, put aU tlje drawings on display in the classroom. 



5^REAS 



Aesthetics and the Creative Process: Language Arts/Literature 

Words are a means of classifying and interpreting perceptions -regarding 
people. Human characteristics as identified in photographs may be 
expressed by means of specific words. Some words are more specific and 
descriptive than others. Literature is not something created only by 
professional wricers; literature may be crgat^tfd by a cftild using words 
to convey his thoughts a*nd feelings about hiiaself and other people.^ , 



INTENDED USERS AM) BENEFICIARlfeS . , ' . . ^ ' ■ ' 

; c - s 

Althojugh designed primarily for second-grade gtudents. Analyzing 
Characterization would be successful with third and fourth gra^ders as 
well.! ' ^ * ' 
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GOAL(S) OE PURPOSE (S) 



Tlie purpose of this package is 1) to introduce students to gharacteri - ^ 
zatioB as a phenraenon in the envirortaent and the arts; 2) to exppse' 
students to the properties* of a character's seX;, age^^Tole or Occupation, 
actfons, speech, and 'feelings; and 3) to help students transfer their 
perceptiojis of-^haractrf froa one ^rtitfic nediuo to others ♦ 



PATTERNS OF USE 



Analyzing Characterization is a* self-contained package with activities 
that are sequential and cunulative. It nay be used as part of an 1 
ongoing curriculum in JLiterature or language arts; linked with other 
AEP naterfais in the Aesthetics and the .Creative Process group and with 
other AEP packages related to character study, creative Vriting, or 
literature; and used with traditional English programs in teaching 
grammar and composition. '\ • ' 



ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

While there are no formal tests, learning is assessed teacher and 
student.^ The first and last activities can be used as pre- and post- 
tests. Guidelines for assessing student performance and oral response 
are built into the package. ^ 



TIME REQUIREMENTS 



Analyzing Characterization requires approxitaately 10 to 15 hours to 
"complete depending on class size and the utilization of suggested, 
optional and follow-up activities. There are eleven distinct^ 
activities and require an average of 30 to 45 minutes each* 




IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES " 

Analyzing Characterization does not require a specialist teacher. ' This 
package has been tested with students in grade 2, but .may' Be used with 
older children alt the discretion of the teacher or curriculum specialist. 

_ The various activities in the package require students to work in . 

.large groups, in s6all groups, in pairs ,i and individually. Some of 
'the activities rec^uire rearranging the ciassroot, and the imptovis^tion 
activities will require space for meetings, practicfe, and performing* 
I . * ' » » ' , ' ' ■ • ^ ^ ' 

Most of « the activities serve as introductions for various artisti< 
experiences. Therefore,* the teacher is encouraged to present the. 
activities in conjunction with regularly scheduled artigtic perioc*° ' 
The niaterial^ may be used as 'stimuli for picture making, dlramaticj 
improvisation-, and storytelling. # ' . 
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MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT^ AHD PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

* Source if ' 

Requited * Quantity Cost Per Replaceaent Different froa 
Itess • Needed Item Rate ' Distributor 

Student Materials: 

6 Peopl-e Ar^X ^ 1 set per Not yet _ - _ 

People Do» 6 students determined 

People Feel ✓ 

booths ' . . . ' 

6 Queens, Kids, . ^ . . ^ 

and Other j ' • " I ^ ' ' 

People booki ; ' * ^ 
6 Sets of word 

cards (58 - p 

cards per se^) | 

Teafcher Materials: 
2 Cassette tapes * 
1 Teacher's 

Guide " ' ' 



/ 

/ 



> 



SiTTTTHRry Cost Inf orDatlon, ^^ . ^ 

Depending on ^classroom organization, units can be purchased in varying 
inultipies of six, e.g*, 12-student, 18-student, 24~student sets with 
teacher tiaterials, etc. Student ma trials and teacher zna^erials can 
be purchased separat.ely. • Costs are figured on wxltiplas .of the basB 
price Der six-studeht-and- teacher taodule. The cost for one i^it^as 
not y^ be^n detenained* . ' 

Personnel Required fo^:^ Product Adoption and implementation 

A classroom teacher without special training can in^lemenr^his unit 
of instruction. Workshops 'are offere^^by the publisher , '«od curriculum 
consultation is. •availat>le f rom CEMREL. Costs for these services can 
be* obtained €rom"iach organizationj. 

— — J0 ' " 

ASSURANCES'. AKD CLAIMS • ^ , ^ T 



Assurances : 



■V 



This set of Imaterials was evaluated during* its trial use in &Dur| . 
separate classrooms of varying ethnit and $ocio-economic characteifis^tics. 
ThV dev^oper^ have not received any reports of haxm associated witR 
the use of this product. ' ' ' . . ^ . 
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Materials 'are carefully scrutinized to elioiTiate any fona of social* 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping*, or inappropri^tenes^ of cont;iBnt. 
Any question of such shortcpnings in the materials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the tsSterials by a qualified expert 
outside thje 'program. The materials, are revised to eliminate any 
deficiencies identified in the review. •# . , 

Information -gathered frpa classroom trials Yodicat'&tith^ the materials 
can^sjtand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and re successfully 
Icqjlemented with no aid beyond that given in .the Teacher's Guide. 



Claims 



I 



The major claim to Tje made abput the* Aesthetic Education Program's 
insti:Uc.tional materials is that they represent the ;only comprehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts that h*s been developed in the 
United States using the carefully defined and implemented development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory. - ^ 

At all- stages of development, a National Advisory Committee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review^.the 
substance and form of the Instructional materials. A fornfative ^ 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of each package of Enaterials 
developed by the program. In- the earjy stages of development traitied 
observers carry out an observational monitofing -of a trial implementation 
of. the package in prototype , form. The information derived from this 
monitoring serves as a basis' for revising the' materials for further 
trials. It also serves as an early warning system for the detection of 
I any intrinsic sliortcominfes in the package. After revision, a second, 
1 pilot stage, evaluation" is carried out in three^'Wlassrooms. In this 
stage, the materials' must pass three mJijor tests: First, they must be 
in keeping with, the overall goals of the program* Second, there must 
be evidenc^ that the materials can siand alone in the hands of a 
^ competent /eacher. Tbjird, the materials must meet certain shor^:-term 
payoff objectives, demonstrated by verification of measurable differences 
pL the behavior of the students who have studied the materials., After ^ 
*tlie pilot trial of 'theypaterials,' the program haS continued to gaiI]^ 

* .information bnta yearly basis. ^ ' • 

\ ' * I ^ < : ' ^ 

^The.Vilot evalu^atlon of this package was carried out with 
grade 2 students, in ilocal schools* Specially constriicted tests indicate 

* thad iffudents who reb^ived package instruction were mo^re able to 

' ana^5^':;e -characterization Chan students who were not ta*ught the paclcage/ 
to ^'fioderate degreel \ Student and teachef 8£jtisf action with the ' 
pacing e was Ifigh as, measured by pQ^c-treatment queatiSnrtaires. 
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AVAILABILITY . ' 

• - • - >. ^ 

The anticipated coapletion date of Analyzing Characterization is late 

in 1975. The .package is copyrighted. " . 



■ / ..V" 

IKFORMATIOK pS9S£SI AS OF MARCH 1975 
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. Zvldezu^e to Support Assurances and Clai&s 
^ for Analyzing Characterization • • 

* • 

Careful Developsent: 

Assurances and clalas of careful develc^iaent fi re supporte d by the 

i^ic Fr^raiB Plan, Aestbet Ic^tlcatlon Progran (Cr3g£L.^972) . This 
source explains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
developnent and evaluatlpd of , this product. A hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared for this package, and describes the results of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single dassrooa 
trial. A pilot evaluation" report shows the restilts of package trial 
in three jdiff erent classrooa settings. Both hothouse and pilot 
evaluation reports are available froa CEMREL. 

Analysis of Characterization: • • / 

Second-grade students fron a variety of socio-economic levels were 
asked to write a description (characterization) based on ^ stiErul%is 
photograph selected froa a set of four displayed on an assigned 
photoboa^d. Four different types of photqboirds trere used, eacR with, 
a^diffe^ent -category of person in regard to sex and age, indexed as 
follows: (A) Man, (B) Boy, (C) Girl, (D) Woaan. The photoboards were 
assigned randonly to the students so tbact individual preferences for 
sex and/or age would-not correlate with thelx chc9.ce of photbboards, 
and thus spuriously inflate t the scorer's guessing percentages. 

The^ students were, regrouped so that each of the four groups could 
conveniently look at the, two photoboards of each type which were 

• provided. After students were' assigned the photoboards they were told 
to each select any one of the four ph9tos on their board and write ^ 
descrijjtion of the person in the phot^, pretending they were that p^spn. 
That i8> each student was told to write in the first person, using stich 
pronouns as j[, ^e,. and m^,. Each class -usually had about 20 minutes to 
a half hour to write their characterizations depending on th.e total 
tise provided for testing and the tlce needed for administration .of 
Activ;{.ty 1 and for setting up Activity 2. ^A cross-section of five 
students was ^elected from each class to have their characterizations 
taped. They were allowed — even encoura^ged — to elaborate their 
characterizations, but almost all students elected simply fo read 

,^oud what they had written* . 



Discussion .of Results: 

This, activity produced moderate differences between treatc^nt and 
control groups. ^The students were scored both by number right a^d 
an5 by weighted scores. The treatment students tended to choose the 
^ se.oond-best^. answer relatively more frefquently than the control groups 
^en'they did npf- pick the correcit response, and theuse of ^weighted t 
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responses icprwea the statistical stgnificance of tlie dlf fereoce 
between the two gxoixps. .The naabet right zaeaas idLssed slgaiflcacce at -v 
the .05 level (t » 1.72, vhere* t.65 « 1.98 vith 78d.f otke tailed 
test) while the weighted scores sbwed signif icaiure at the .01 level 
(t - 3.62, where t.Ol - 2-60 with 78d.fJ, ^ 

J ja«toLi>attgf action:.- ■ . _ „ ' J : J ' , • 

Based oa pilot version of the jjaefcage, students respoz>ded to 
a questionnaire administered orally. The results are stnaariz^i ixl 
Table l.of the Pilot Beport. Tn responding to the questioimaire, St4.6 
percent of the sxhxdents said they were happy with the package, and 
would like to work with another package like this oae. 



Teacher Satisfaction: / - * > 

Teachers who "taoght a pilot version of the package responded 
to a questionnaire. The questionnaire with the results tabulated is 
reproduced as Appendix B of the Pilot Report ♦ All teachers vho taught 
the package at pilot level stated that they would recomend the package', 
to other teasers. ^ 
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KAHHATIVE DESCRIPTIOIt V 

A part of the third series of Five Sense Store packages. Aesthetics 
and the Creative Process, this package encourages students to explore 
the English iangu^e as a tool for effective «nd imaginative corsauniT 
cation, both oral and vritten/ ^ch student has a Word -Book, a cc«sic- 
book style guide that explains con<;epts, directs activities, and 
reinforces learning. It is used in cozsbination vith a diagnostic 
actiVity; recDr<iing sheets, a set of vord cards, a word card sheet, 
and the -^What is...?" Game — aarterial^ that allow the student to pro- 
gress toward issaginatiye and effective^cozszooication at his own rate> 

This package will encourage studeiits:' 1) to describe verbally the 

sensuous ^connotations of words they %elect; 2) to manipulate the 

^ blue word cards, conbining two ^words to produce specific* original, * 

or huoorous iaages; 3) to recognize that thKc»ord- -picture made by two 

. word$ can be changed by transposing then^* They will describe their 

sensuous .perception of both word pictures' tlirough written or verbal 

neans, and by making related drawings; 4) to create their own word 

pictures" with the word card^j 5) to select words to find various 

answers that correspond to the sensuous properties of the definitions 

given on the "What is.^*?" Ga^ cards; '6) to manipulate word cards, 

changing the subj^t to effect major changes in their word pictures, 

and changing verbs and modifiers to make minor changes; and 7) to 

demonstrate that they can use words* creatively to comotutjicate thoughts 

effectively by using the.wor^d cards to construct complete thoughts and 

sentences;, by discussing the sensuous properties of the words they use^; 

and by experimenting with word combinations until reaching one they 

find acceptable. « • • 

* *> • • 

Sample Lesson., « ' $ » . 

(Addressed to Teachers) 

Activity 9 " ' ' 

Concept: Words are' symbols that are used to communicate ideas. 

-- • 
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Cbi^ttves: The, student vlil deaonstrate that he can use words 
creatively to conaaaaicate thoughts effectively: 

1. by rising the word cards to construct coi^lete thought; 

2. by usii^ the word cards to construct conplete sentences; 

3* by di^ussiog the sensuous prcnperties of the wor<is he uses; 
4. by exiierlneating with word cciLbisatlons -until reaching oxie 
he finds acceptable. 

Encourage students to keep a written record of their work* 
(Successful exas^les of each nirmhered objective listed above 
follow.) Ta evaluate the students' work, be.fabiliar vith' the 
guidelines below and with the general criteria on pages 9-12. 
In observing their work, in talking with thca about their wo^k, 
and in reading ^t they produce, eiq>hasize specificity and 
originality to the students. 

* 

1* The student should be encouraged to construct complete - 
thoughts. Students showld be allowed to use the words that they 
*need" even though the words do not appear on any of the word 
cards. At the saane tine, they should be aware of the possibi- 
lities and flexibility of the words already Included. 

Allow the students as nuch tine as they ne^ to complete the^ 
work. For exaaple, one student worked for thirty, ainutes and 
wrote one statecient: "flower i love you." 

2. The student should, begin to txse sentences to express a thing. 
Building clauses and phrases can be a prelljiinary necessity and 
is a verbal activity in itself/ - , 

crawl like a spiniing jxxxnp; a gallop in the winter like a 
iusip; ancient will happen; sleepy in the" day will frighten 
you 

While these are not craplete statements, they do indicate a ' 
probing and a discovery. Examples: I "can" ancient; ugly black 
winter; and black lady is weak; when I coiie;. is rusty weak b^ck 
sleep alone. 

3* The student should be able to discuss with his teacher and 
classmates the sensuous properties detemined through a choice » 
of words. Exanple: 

^ Once an old empty ancient submarine ship was quiet and 'rusty 
In Germany. Inside the ancient submarine ship 'Ws" a 
mlllioa:Sticky spiders/ An old sleepy Indian spider. Re 
thought it was a nice home. Because it was quiet. He liked 
. quiet pttaces.- Because he^as ver-y very old. He was so 
sleepy he went back to slFep. The old earpty ancient sub- 
marine was "know" again quiet. 

A. The student should experiment with poasibilities of arrange- 
ment. Examples of student combinations: 
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An elephant and I lau^ In ^the closet* 

An old elephant and I lau^ and cr3»l 'In the closet « 

The old electric bridge vlU cosie and go. 

The old electric bridge will come In winter end go in ' 

^ring. ' • ^ . 

SUBJECT A2EA(S) . ' ' ' 

Aesthetics and. the Creative Process: Cosrsunication Arts/Literature 

f * 

^rda are sjrboXs that can be used to ccxsbimlcate sensuous chaafscter* 
Istics and ideas; precise inages or thxxi^ts can be coTramlcated by 
carefully choosing and arr;^ging words; altering words used as * 
aodifiers of soagthlng will ^Iter th^ sensuoxxs perception of that 
thing* » 

ISTEHDED DSERS A2® BENEFICIARIES 

Creating Word Pictures is designed for second, third, and foiirth 
grade students. ^ 

GOAL(S) OR POHPOSE(S) 

The purpose of this instructional package is to enable students to 
incre^e their ability to cosxsunicate effectively and iaaginatively 
in the English language, both orally in and in writing by: (a) 
creating novel word combinations; (c) describing the coimotations of. 
words; and (c) drawing^ specif ic and meaningful analogies*, 

PATTERNS OF USE . , - - * 

Creating Word Pictures is a self-contained unit, of instruction with 
activities^ that are sequential and cunulatlve. It taay be used as part 
of an ongolnjg ^urrici^luri in literature; linked with other AEP units 
which are related to music, art, da^ce^ and draiaa and which are 
clustered around "Aesthetics and the Creative Process"; pr used with 
language arts programs • , ' 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

• « • « 

Guidelines for informal assessment procedures are provided in the 
Teacher *s Guide* The relevant criteria for evaluating a particular 
activity are listed in the notes for the activity* As each student « 
moves through an actj^vity his progress is recoiled on a "Record of 
Activities" sheet. A diagnostic pre-test activi^ Is provided to 
find the ^entrance level of competency of each student. 

•TIME REQUIREMEMTS • ' . ^f/'' 

Creating Word Pictures takes approximately nine hours to complete,, 
depending upon the number of students a teacher ha^ and whether^ or 
not she divides them into groups when workineg with the package.. The 
various activities within the package .require frota 15 to 45 minutes* 
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Bm^^SyrATlOli PROCEDURES 

Creatlgg Word Plcttires does not require a specialist teacher • Iliis 
instructional package has >een tested vith students in grades tvo, 
three and four but ciay fee used vith older students at ^e discretion 
of the teacher^ There are various possibilities for structuring the, 
activities in this package. The teacher nay instruct the vhole ^group 
orrvhar to do aad then allW^ SusalTSr group s~df^ three' students to irorK 
at various titaes. Or the teacher may set aside a specific titae in 
which the whole group will work oi^ the instructions and activities. 
Or she/he taay let individual students or sipiall groups work independently 
with the naterials and proceed at their own pace'. 

The teacher is encouraged to extejld'the concepts in this package to . 
the analysis of and/or the vr^ting of poetry.- 

« 

MATERIAL5, EQUIPMENT ASD ?ERSOi;iJEL REQUIREMaTTS 



Required 
Iteas 



Quantity 
Needed 



Cost Per 
Iters 



Replacenent 
Hate 



Source if 
Different -f roa 
Distributor 



Student Jtaterials: 

6 Word Sooks, 

2 boxes of word' ] 
cards 

2 What Is2' garaes 

6 Vord card sheets 

4 pads of diagnos- 
tic activity 
sheets 

6 pads of indivi- 
dual :worksheets 



$56.00* 



set per 
6 students 



Diagnostic 
activity " . 
sheets and 
woiicsheets 
consumable 
yearly 



Teacher Materials J 
Teacher Guide 



$3.95* 



*Prices subject to change 
Suamary Cost information 



Packages can be purchased in varyi/g ouldiples of six, for example, 
12-student, 18-student, or 24-stud^nt se^s. Student and teacher 
materials can be purchased separate^^, ^ that only one set of 
teacher materials need be purchased with two, three, four or five 
student sets. Cost for one complete unit containing enough materials 
for one teacher and six students is $59.95. ^ 



\ 
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PersoQcel Required for Trodoct Adoptiaa and Igplenentarloa 

The classrooa teacher without special trainibg can iicplenenC this 
Jjistructioaai package. Workshops are offered by the publisher and 
by CEHE£L, Ixic^ Curricolua^ccasultation is also available froa 
CEMRSL, Inc. Costs for, tii^se services can be obtained froa each 
organization. * '/ 



ASSU2AKCES ASD CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This set of^aaCexials vas evaluated during its trial uste«in four 
separate classrooas of varying ethnic and socio-econoalc characteris- 
tics. The developers ha'/e not received any reports of ^hara associated 
with, the use of this product. ^ 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to eliisinate any fom of social 
bias, etjinic or sexual stereotyping, or inapprdpriateness of content-. - 
Any question of such shortcomings in the naterials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed re-flew of the laaterials by a qualified expert 
outside thd progran* The tsaterials are revised to ellninate any 
deficiencies identU^fl^ Ia the review. 

Infonaation gathered f roa, class roou trial indicates that th6 isaterials 
can stand alone in the ha|;ds of a con:petent teacher and be .successfully 
irylen^ted'with no aid beyond that given in the Teacher's tJuide. 

r, . ' ' / " 

The najor clain to be nade about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instructional materials is*chat*they represent the only comprehensive 
ctirrlculua resource bashed on the arts that has b^en developed in the 
United States^ using the 'carefully defined and icplemented development 
and evaluation procedures basic to thfe concept of an educational 
development laboratory. 

* 

4 

At ^11 stages of development, a N,ational Advisory Committee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and^ f orm of the instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of each package of 
materials developed by the program. In the early stages of development 
trained observer^ carory out an observational monitoring of a trial 
irqjlementation of the package in prototype form. The informatiou 
derived from, this nfenltoring seirves as a badis for revising the 
materials for further trials. It also serves as/an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package.. 
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After revlsiCTi, a secoxid, pilot stage, evaluation is carried oat In 
thx^ dassrooEs. la this stage, tiie caterl^ oust pass three rajor 
testk:: First, t^iey rsasjt be In keeping with the overall goals of the 
prolan. Second, there rjust be evidence that ^e ssaterials can stapd 
alone in the hazsds of a conpevent teacher. Third/ the is^terials mis^ 
acet t^tain short-rem payoff objectives, de^wistrated by verification 
of ge a jSr a b le -difiex^ces^ in- tie beh^^or-of -the et^«ieQt«-iAo-4iave- 

sctidded the inaterials. After the pilot trial of the caterlals, the 
prograa has continued to gain inforaation on the utiJLization of the 
published version of the packages on a yearly basis. 



The pre-publication evaluation of this package 
grade three students in local schools. A specially 
indicates that students who received package instructi 
able to write descriptions using a given stlmlus than s 
were not tg ight the package, to a noderate degree. Student 
teacher satisfaction w^-th the package was high as measured by pi 
treatment questionnaires'. 



arried out with 
tructed tesr 



were oore 
mts who 



AVAILABILITY 

Creating Word Pictures is currently available froQ the publisher. 
Product carries ^a 1973 copyright date, and copyright is claicaed 
until 198:^. 

Jhfe^ Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the Perfortaing Arts ^ -^ 
^. 625 Madison Ave. 

New York, N*Y. 10022 



INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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Evidence to. Support Assurances and Clatss 
for Creattig Itord Plctares 

C&refitl Development: 

Assurances arid claisns of careftii deveiopr^nt fre supported by the 
JBiaslc Prograia Flan^ Aesthetic Education Pto^raa (CgiREL, 1'972). Thl^ 
source explains -In detail the standard pr o c edu re felioved -In— fcfee- — 
developaent and evaluation of this product. A hothouse Eva lu ation ^ 
r^ort vfas prepared foj^ this ptackage, and describes the results of 
' intensive observation of package acti-^ities in a single classroom trial. 
A pilot evaluation report shows the resiilts of package trial in three 
different classroon settings. Both hothouse and pilot .evaluation, 
reports have been completed on this product. An Overviev of Develop- 
nent and Evaluation^of the Five Sense Store (Edwards, 1974) explains the 
procedure through which the Program continues tp gather inforoatlon on 
products 'which have passed the pilot . stage. *of cvaliiation. 

At the pUot trial third-grade students f roa a variety of socio-econcaic 
.levels were asked to w^-ite out^ three different descriptions using a 
given stimilus word and sense nodality^ Each response was judged 
against/ t^o. criteria; 

1. Does the response address itself to the sense modalities 
specified for the item. If not the response is discounted. 

2. Those responses which taeet criterion 1 were then 
classified into one of four categories. The test grotxp 
scored higher on one of the four categories. The gain 
factor of test 1 was significant at •QOl level 

• ' . (Kunkei, 1972 p. 9). 

# 

Student Satisfaction: 

The students were administered a questionnaire orally. The results 
are summarized on p. 9 ot "Sinjcnaries of the First Eleven Pilot 
Studies in the Aesthetic Education Program," (Kunlcel, 1972). In 
responding tb the questionnaire all of .the students felt good or very 
good about the package." Over 90Z indicated' the desire to do the package 
a s^ond'time. Ove;{:;three-fourths of tKe students felt they' learned 
very much. 

Teacher Satisfactions ' ^ 



Post-pilot field trial's were condufcted on ^Sjreating Word Pictures . 
Of the teachers involved, 89% said they would recommend the package, 
to 'other 'teachers, 'and 85Z said their studentsSwere excited about 
or looked • forward to each, lesson (see Aesthetic^Cducation Program *" 
Extended Pilot in Pennsylvania , Appendix A, page -XX, June, 1973).- 
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,HIE PRODDCt: COSSTSnCTIKG DRAWITIC PLOT 1 

(Part zrie Aesfljetic Education Pcograa) 

DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc. < ' 

(Forrseriy Central Midwestern Regional 
- - Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 5^th Street i 
St. Louis, Kissou'ri 63139. 



Stanley S. Hadeja, Program Director 
Kadine J. Meyers., Associate Director 
, Sharon Bo^cklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Bernard- S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director and 
Product Developer 



HARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 



r 



A patt of the third series of the Five Sense Store packages. Aesthetics 
and the Creative Process, Constructing Dramatic Plot is designed 'as a 
series of three games, each posiiig specific problems. By selecting 
and arranging the elements of dramatic plot structure— characters, 
setting, incidents, conflict, cri's'ls, and resolution— the students 
solve the problems and begin to see how,a playwright uses these 
elcaents to achieve unity in a play and create heightened interest in 
the audience.. Colorful game boards and rules sheets for each of the 
three games are 'used with card decks presenting specific examples .of 
each of the elements. An incident card might read "Someone surprises 
spmeone else (how?)," and -a student; incorporates this into a plot ' ' ' 
about, for example, a birthday ^party. Disignostic 'activities -precede 
the games and can be used to guide students to the most Appropriate ^ 
beginning game level. GiToups of three students play the gaaes ^together. 

This package. will encourage students 1) to use card decks to 
select characters and set.ting and to link a series of incidents 
to create a simple but logical story (Game 1); 2) to use card 
decks to create a~ simple but logical story with characters, setting, 
a conflict, and incidents (Game 2"); 3) to use x:ard decks to create . ■ * 
a simple but logical plot with characters, , a setting, conflict, 
. Incidents, *a crisis, and a resolution (Gai&e 3); and 4) to act out 
their dramatic plots. > 
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Sahple Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers) 



GAKE 1 



Concepts: A dramatic plot begins ro be developed by 

linking a series of incidents. A dramatic story 

iti c l u cl ea characters -and-a -set-ting, ^- ^ - — - - 

Objectives: The student will use a caH 4eck to select 
characters and a setting for a dramatic story. The 
student' will use a card deck to select and link a aeries 
of incidents to create ^ sic5>le but logical ^toryl 

GAME 1: RUtES (Addressed to Students) l 
Aim of the Game : . 

This Is a game in which the players work together to make 
up the best possible dramatic story. You will use character- 
setting cards, the incident ^rdsr, and Imagination cards tp 
make up your story. All the cards must, make sense together. 

1; One, two, or three may play,- , , - ' . 

2. Set up the game board with the charabtcr-setti^ card 

• deck. Incident card deck, antl the imaginat^-on card deck. 

3. Choose any one of the character-setting cards for your 
story from the character-setting card deck. All players 
must agree. on:i> the card. Put the card face-up on the top 
of the deck, . * 

4. Decide who goes first, second, and third. 

5. ' Player one chooses any one of the incident cards to start 

the story. Place the incident card oft the first space 
on the game strip All the player^ must agree with your 
choice, 

6. Player two doe^ the same, but places his Incident card 
on the next blank space on the game strip. All the' 
players must agree with your, choice, 

• 7; Player three doed the same thing. All the players must • 
^gree wifh your choice* , ' 

Special-Rules ' ^ . 

1, The incidents in the story must make sense together. 
2; The incidents must make sense with the chariCctets and 
setting. . c . 

3. -Ill the players must agree that the incidents, characters, 

and setting make .sense together. 

4. If you cannot make an incident caird fit into the story ^ 
you' may use an imagination card and make up your own 
Incident. ' • ^ « 
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\ 5. When yoti havo finished a story, ^how it to your teacher 
and answer these questions: \- *^ 

Who are the characters itf your story? 
" What is the s.etting for your story? 

What are the incidents ±n your 'story? : • - 

If yojir answers are conrect, your, teacher will. tell you 
what game to play -next. - j^-- ~- 

Try one of. the "Foi: Fun** ideas I . • ^ 

Explanation • ' 

Her-e^ is an example of^a simple dramatic plot* 
Incidents ' J . 

Characters - Setting ,^ 



iOram and Neal go into a caye^ 

The cave is very dark and quiet. - " • . 

Aram wants to explore the ^ave but 

Neal get;8 scared Md wants to leave^ ' , 

They l^r a loud rumbling noise outside. 

A rock slide blocks the cave entrance I 

Aram and Neal start pulling the rocks aw^«. 

-A large rock *is ^still in the way. 

They pry it loo9e with a big stick.' 

They unblock ^he cave entrance and go Outside • 

A dramatic plot d^s a story that has characters, a setting-, ♦ 
and. incidents • 

Can- you imagine what* the setting looks like in 'the story, 
about Aram and Neal? ^ ^ ^ " 

Can .you- describe.it? 

Can you describe what Aram and Neal look like? What are 
they wearing? * ' 

Can you iioagine the incidents happening? 

What are characters? • . , / 

What is a jse'ttdLng? ■ ^ * 

What are incidents? ' * , ^ ' ■ . * 

> • • «» » , 

characters Dramatic, plpt ^characters" are people^ in the play story 

setting A*'dram|Ptlc pTot letting is where the play story happei 

Incidents . Cframatic plot ^incidents are thlnga. that happen in a pJ 
* ' ,stbry. . • ' • • ^ * V ^ 
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Try.Theec for Fua 



Act out your drasatlc story • * 

Write your own stoi;y by aaJctng up your own setting, characters, 

aod incidents • • 
Hakeem picture or a aoddl of your setting*. ' 
Share your $tory with socae frienis. 

SUBJECT AIEA(S) 

Aesthetics and the Creative Process: Theatre Arcs • ' ' * 

- Introduction of the tera "dranatic pl6l" and how it functions in a ' 
dranatic structure; process of selecting and krranging the elements of 
draaatic plot — inci<fchts, setting, ciiaracter^ conflict, crisis, and 
resolution — into a story, f . '~ 

DJTEHDED USERS AKD kENEFICIARIES 

Cooltruc ting Draaatic Plot w as tested with third '^aders but say be 
used with older or younger students at the discretion of the teacher. 

. GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE^(S) ' - . ' ' 

purposes of this instructional package are to i> OJead students to * 
an understanding of draaatic plot structure, by having thea manipulate 
the elcaents of draaatic plot in* "the dcvelopwtqt of ^heir own plot^ 
and thereby 2) begin to tee how a playwright uses these elcaents to . 
achieve unity in a play and create heightened interested* to the • 
audience. ^ 

0 

.PATTERNS OF USE " ^ ' 

Constructing Draaatic JTlot is a self-contained unit of instruction with 
activities that ar^ sequential and cuaulative. . It aay be used as part 
of an ongoing curriculua in draaa^ linked with other AEP packages which 
are related to ausifc, art, dan'^, and literature and which are clustered 
around "Aesthetic/ and the Creat-iVe Process 'i; and used with language " 
arts pro^raas. 



ASSESSMEKT PROVISIONS 



A. student jprogresa 



(;bart can be used as a guide for establishing a 
record-keeping Sy^tca for students' w6rk. Two diagnostlJ^ activities 
are included with the aaterilils and are Suggested for pre- and post- 
Instruction* Throughout, the activities t^he student learning Is assessed 
by both teacher and students.^ Appropriate^ guidelines for Msessaent 
are built ^Into the Teacher *s Guide. * n ' - 
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TIKE HEQgiRE21E!frS 

Ibe activities in (ioastroctlpg Prassatic Plot tate frpa tea to 15 hours 
of actual playing tiaie to cocplete. . * 

IMPLEHENTATIOH PEO(^URES ' . ' 

Constructing Ihraiaatic Plot does not require a specialist teacher. ^ 
The pacakge inay be handled as a group activity, or students aay 
progress through the gaiaes at their own pace on a sciall-gfotq) 
basis.. Diagzu>stic activities can best be adainistered on a 
group (3 students ainleua) basis. Students- will need core space 
than the conventional desktop. An area approxiaately^ 8* x 3* would 
be *suf fici^t. The Teacher's Guide outlines all procedures for the 
teacher and has been rated as quilte useful in field trials. 

The teacher is-' encouraged to relate the activities in this package to 
exaii5>les of draSnatic plot in professicfnal plays, TV prograiss, filcas, 
cartoons, new articles, and real-life events in school and the 
consunity. • * ij^ ' 

Field reports indicate tl^t the naterial^ stand up well .with repeated 
use in the classrooQ. 



MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT/ AH) BStSOKHEL REQUIREMENTS 



Required 
Itecis 



Quantity 
Needed 



Cost Per 
^ Iten - 



Replacezient 
Rate 



Source if 
Different froa 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 

2 sets of 3 1 set per $45.00* Diagnostic 
game' boards^ 6 students " activity sheets 



2 sets, of rule 
sheets . for 
each game 
2 boxes of game 
cards (l45 
c^s in each • 
box) 
60 diagnostic 

activity sheets 

Teacher Materials: 
- Tcac^i'er's Guide (24 pp) 
Set iff 21 sample 
plot cards 



consuaable 

yearly \ 



$15.00* 



» / 



♦Prices subject to change. 
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Cost Inforxaation 



P&ckagesr be purchased In varying mltlples o£ six-student secs^ for 
ex<spXe» !l^--studex;t^ 18-student, 24-student sets. Stxxient and teacher 
&ateric£s dsp. bei» purchased separately, so that only one set of teacher , 
aateriais neid he purchaseil vith two, three, four, or five- student 
sets* Cost, for one cocpleie unit containing enou^ materials for one 
teacher and six students is |60^d0* - . . • ' 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and Igplenentation 

The dassrooG. teacher vlthout special training can is^I eraeh t th'i s 
instnicfcional package. Workshops are offer^ by the .publisher and by 
COfREL, Inc. • Curricialua consultation is also a^r^4i'a&le f rbssr jCEKSEL, 
Inc. Costs for these >segjrlces can ^e oJiiained^ troa each organization. 



ASSURAKCES AM) CLARIS 



Assurances 



The infomation gathered f roa p^ot trial of the caterials and subsequent 
use in 41 states Indicates that ' the Tsaterials can stand alone in the 
hazxis of a competent teacher ana be successfully iszple&ented without 
additional aid beyond that given ^ in the Teacher's Guide. The developers 
and publishers have not received any r^>orts pf ham associated with 
the xise of this product* 

Packages are carefully jBcrutiiilzed to eliialnate any f ora of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inapproprtateness of content- 
Any question of such caterial in the package causes an ^propriately 
directed review of the^cateriais by a qxxalified person from outside of 
the progran. The laaterials are revised to elisdnate such shortcoatngs . 

Clains . • • 

The major. dain to be cade about the Aesthetic Education Progran's 
instructional materials* is that they represent the only coiig)rehensiye , 
curriculum resource based on the arts that has been developed in the 
United States usi;ig the carefully defined and i^lemented develbpoent 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an. educational ^ 
ydevelopoent labbratory. • ^ ^ ' \ 

:*all stages of development, a National Advisory Coottlttee of 
tucational psychologists, educators, and arts educators r^eviev the 
subbtance and fom of the instructional naterials> * A formative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of each package of 
aater.^als developed by the-progran. In the early stages of developnent 
tr&lVed observers carry out an observational monitoring of at trial 
4i^l»entation of the package in prototype forn. The infomation 
deriv^ from this oonitoring serves as a basis for revising the 
materials for further trials. It also serves as an early v£^rnlng 
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syst^fa for the detectioa of any Intrliislt shortcoBixtgs tn th€ padaige* 
After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is carried out in 
three classrooas. In this stage,, the taaterials wist pais three aajor 
tests: First, they zstisz be ta keeping .with the overall goals of the 
prograa. Secomi, there rxist be evidence that the sxaterials can stand 
alone in the hands of a ca25>etent teacher. Third, the saaterials laost 
aieet certaiij short-tem payoff objectives, demonstrated* by verification 
•of xseasurable differences, in the behavior of the stxidetits wbd have 
studied the naterials. After the pilot trial of the caterials, the 
progras has continued to gain information on the uxilizaticm of the 
published version of the package on a yearly basis.* 

The pre-publication evaluation of .this package vas carried out vlth 
grade 2, 3, and 4^ students in local schools. A specifically 
constructed test indicated that students who received package * 
Instruction vere cu?re able tp construct a dramatic plot than students 
vho were, not taught the padiagel 

AVAIIA3ILITY ' . ^ ^ 

Constructing Dramatic Plot vas copyrighted in 1973 and copyright is 
claimed until 1981. It is currently available fron the publishet/ 
distributor: • . 




IKFOKHAriOK CURRENT AS OF MAH^ 1975 
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^ Evidence to Si^porcJ Assurances and Clalss 

for Constructing 2)rasatlc Plot 

Careful Bevelopsaent: 

Assurances and claijns' of careful developaent are supported Iry the 
Basic PTOgraa Plan, Aesthete Education Prograa {CEKHEL, 1972). This 
source explains in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
deveiopcent* and evaluation of this produce. A hothouse evaluation 
report was prepared for this package, and describes the results of 
intensive observation of package activities iM a single classrooa 
trial. A pilot evaluation Report shows the results of package trial 
in three diffej^nt classrooa settings. Eoth hothouse" and pilot 
evaluation reports are available. 

Test Results: 

In post-testiug. sctwients Identified s^tioxis in tiven stories that* 
corresponded to package concepts (setting, ch^acters, conflict, 
crisis, and resolution) and a significant gaJja at the .001 level was 
found between treatment and control groups. ^ 

Snident Satisfaction: 

- Students responded to a questionnaire based on a vXhot version 
of the package. The results are stzxaciarized in Table J. of the 
Pilot Report, page 4* In responding to the questionnaire, 
19I7Z responded "^ood," 52.62 "very good" in attitude toward 
package; 78. 9Z said they would like to repeat this packatge. 

' Teacher" Satisfaction: 

< « 

Teachers who taught a pilot version of the package responded 
to a questionnaire. The questionnaire with the results tabulated 
IS' reproduced as Appendix B o£ the pilot report. All teachers who 
taught the package at pllofe level stated that tbey vould recossaend 
the package to other teachers. Extensive post-p±lot field tests were 

^conducted on this package. Teachers in this stody corroborated the 
pilot findings. Of the teachers involved in t^iese field trials, 
92>( said they would recomend the package to other teachers and 
83Z said their students were excited about or looked forward to 
each lesson (Aesthetic Education Prograxt Extezkded Pilot in 

- .Pennsylvania,, Appendix A, Page EC, -June,* 1973) • 
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KIE PRODUCT: CREATHJC CHAi<ACT£RIZATION 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Progrsia) 

DEVELOPER/ AUniOS: CEHREL. Inc- - . ' 

(Fornerly Central Hidvestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 59th Street 
St- Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S* Hadeja, Program Director 
Kadine J. Meyers, Associate Director * 
Sharon Bockiage, Editorial Coordinator 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Assotjiate Director 
and' Product^ Developer 

KARRATIVE DESCRIPTiaK " / 

The Aesthetics and the Creative Process series of the Aesthetic 
Education Progran includes this instructional package, which deals 
with the physical and vocal expression of emotion in a theatrical 
characterization. The tiraxiary student use5 a iroad range of instruc- 
tional materials— phot c^^phs shoving physical e3q)ression of ea«5tions, 
a'^^puzzle" that can be put together in a variety of w^s to show a 
single emotion, laasks, a fi2ascrip, and a recording presenting vocal 
expression of emotion. These laaterials stinrolate .exploration and 
activity that allows then 'to synthesize an eaottonal characteristic . 
with their own voices and bodies. The inprovisations are' evaluated 
by fellow students, always xjith 'erftpHasis on the discoveries taking 
place rather than on the presentation 6f a polished perfonnance. A 
satellite lesson explores the char »:terizat ion problea'with color or 
texture as ways to express an'eaotion ^teatrically. 

This package will encouE^age students to look at the pictures -in the 
eaotion book and discuss how the eootion in" each picttxre is expressed 
non-vocally; to arrange characterization picture composites to 
demonstrate tha^ th^y have learned that character eaotipns can be 
exprefsed by the face, arms/hands, and' legS/feet , as well as by the ■ 
whole body;- to iiaitate the picture cojaposite they have arranged; 
to select an Ebo laask and attempt to express its etndtional trait 
through use of body noveaent and voice, bot^j separately and in 
conbination; to atteiapt to create a^ voice and ooveaents for either 
an angry, a fearful,, or a happy character and to present a group 
improvisation; and to select a color and a texture and attenpt to . 
express related eaotional traits. 
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Sample Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

I 

This lesson familiarizes the student vith the vord esotion, 
encourages hin to think consciously about the range of esiot/fons, 
and helps hira discover how a character's emotional traits can be 
expressed non-vocal iy (physically). 

The motion book contains photographs of different people express- 
ing eaotions physically. The first photographs enphasiee enotional 
expressions on the face, then expression of ecotion by the anas/ 
hands, legs/feet, and, finally, full-figure views show es^tional 
expression by the vhpXe body. The student will gain sone under- 
standing of m>n-vocal eaoticmal expression through a discussion of 
each picture with the teacher. 

There are no "correct" answers in the student's response. Two 
students looking at the saise picture nay iaterpret the saae non- 
vocal cues differently. This is perfectly all right so long as I 
the student attempts to explain his decision* Expecting "correct" 
answers may force a stereotyping and lead the st^udent to read the 
cues as he thinks you want then read, rather than exploring his 
own perception. You may wish to discuss 'this difference in per- 
ception as an interesting phenomenon. 

The emotion word list is provided as a resource to indicate a 
range of vocabulary to aid in the discrimination of emotion descrip- 
tion. ' It is realized that the list Is not' definitive; students may 
wish' to add words. It is also realized that some words are' not 
conaodly used in ail of the lower prinary^ -It is hoped that the 
list will help to increase vocabulary of description of enotJLonal 
characteristics and that you will use as itany of these wopds as 
^ possible that are appropriate xo a specific class* 

In the review, reinforce the idea that various parts pf a person 
can express an emotion and that by putting parts together, the ''whole 
person" can express an emotion. . Be sure that each student understands 
. the concept of the lesson. You may wish tb^engage in a discussion 
about non-vocal pues around the school and the home. Students may 
be able to imitate how you or their parents express emotions without 
talking. 

SUBJECT AREA-(S) \ ■ 

Aesthetics and the' Creative Process: Theatre. Arts _ 

Introduction of the word emotion; how the actor combines the use 
of facial expressions, gestured, body movements, vocal rhythm, pitchy 
fbne, ratti^and volume to^express emotions; the process of transforming, 
physical and vocal elements Into a cliarcTctarization; the theatrical 
r^eiationshlp between coior-texture-eniotion-character,ization. 
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INTEavDED USERS AKD BENEFICIARIES ^ ^ 



Although designed prljaarily for all third grade suidents. Creating 
Qiaracterization has. been used in grades 2-12 as well as with college 
sttiden-ts. Vhile fomai testing has aot. been done at ail grade levels 
informal reports indicate that these uses have^ been successful. 

GOAL(S) OR PUR?OS£(S) * * * 

The purpose of this instructional package is to i) know that there 
are different ©odes of non-vocal and vocal expression of eaotions; 
2) know that the portrayal of esaotlon in. a theatrical context is a 
deliberate decision-aaking , process; 3) perceive and describe the rela- 
tionship between the voice^ the laoveiaent and the eaotions of a 
character as expressed by the actor; and A) to synthesize elements 
of characterization and ci^fiaie-gl^le characterlzaticms within 
irjprovisations. 



PATTERKS 0? USE 




Creating Characterization is a self-containeJj unit of instruction 
with activities that are sequential and cumulative. It nay be ^ 
tised as part of an ongoing curriculxia in draca; linked with other ' 
"theatre based" unit-S developed by, the Aesthetic Education Progran 
to create a curricu^fc; linked with other AEP units which are related 
to OTsic, art, daiice and literature and which are clustered aroimd 
"Aesthetics and the Creative Process"; used with language arts 
programs. 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

^ Learning is ^sessed by the teadher and by the students* Students 
take a pre-test which can also j>e adninis tared as a post-test* The 
teacher is provided with observational "cities" as weXl as questions 
to assess learning for each aci^ivity. Teacher and student evaluation 
sheets as well as guidelines t6 interpret thea are provided to assess 
the final improvisations perfo^ed by the students. 

TIME REQUIREMENTS 

Creating Characterization taWes approximat-ely 10 hours to complete 
depending on class size and utilization of suggested "additional 
activities." Teachers genet^lly take about 45 tainutes per day, two 
to three days per week> 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 



Creating Characterization qoes not require a specialist teacher. 
This instrnctlonal unit liad been t^steci with students In Grade 3, 
but xaay be used with youhger or older students at the discretion 
of the teacher or' currlculJun? -spec»iallst. It Is recommended that 
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Creating Characterization be taught i.i small groups to enhance 
Interaction axxi allow the tetcher to respond specifically to eadh ^ 
student* Students will require oore space than a snail desk; they 
will need rooa to spread out t^^'^ir rjterials so that they will not^ 
conflict with others. The Teachfci^^ Guide outlines all procedures\ . 
for the teacher arid has been rat^ as quite useful in field tjrlalsJ^ 

The -teacher is encouraged to relate the activities to theatrical 
experiences by having the students analyze television programs and 
attend "live" theatre perfonaances^ and by bringing theatre artists 
into the classrooQ. ^ 

^ Field reports' indi cate that the aaterials stand up well with repeated^ 
use in the classrooQ. Consumables are oinlnal and. easily purchased 
frc^a the publisher. 



MATERIALS, EQUIFMEKT AlxD PERSOSSEL REQOIREKENTS 



Required 
Itens 



Qua.ntity 
i;eeded 



Cost Per 
Itea 



Replaceaent 
^te 



Source if 
Different froa 
Distributor 



Student Materials 
including books » 
puzzles y oasIcS) 
texture saiaples, 
protest and post- 
test sheets > and 
student evalua- 
tion sheets. 



1 set $52. Sa* 
per 6 
students 



'Teit and 
eva|.uatlon 
sheets are* 
consumable 
yearly. . 



Teacher Materials 
including guide, 
fllnistrip-> record, 
theatrical gels, 
emotion cards, , 
wall chart, evalu- 
ation sheets 



$32. 5T)* 



*prices subject to chahg^X 

Sunsaary' Cost Information - 

Depending on classroon organization, units can be purchased in varying 
multiples of 6, e.g. 12^^udent, 18-student, 24-student sets with 
teacher nxateriais, etc. Student materials and teacher materials can 
be* purchased separately. Costs are figured on multiples of the b^e 
price per 6-student and teacher nodule — cost for one unit containing 
enough materials for the teacher and 6 students iS $85. 00* 
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Pgrsonnal Required for Product Adoption and Igplggeatatlog \ 

A classrooQ teacher vitbout special training can inpieaent this -uni 
Instruction; workshops are offered fay the publisher and the labotatory^ 
as well as curricuiua consultation by the laboratory^ Costs for these • 
services can be obtained froo each organization. 

ASSURANCES A1U> OiAIMS' 

Assu rances 

■ • » 

This set of naterials was evaluated during its /trial use in four 
separate classroons of widely varying ethnic aikL socio-econon£c 
characteristics- The developers have not received 4ny reports of 
hana associated with the use of this product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to eliciinate any fora of 
social bias, ethnic or sexxial stereotyping, or inappropriateness 
of content. Any question of such shortconings in the materials 
is resolved by an appropriately directed review of the naterials 
. by a qualified expert outside the program. The naterials are 
revised to eliminate any deficiencies identified in the review. 

Inforoation gathered froa classrooa trials indicates that^ the 
^terials c^n stared alone in the hands of a cocapetent teacher 
and be successfully inplemented with no aid beyond that given ^ • 

in the Teacher's Guide. 

Claias 

The aajor claim to be made about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
Instructional materials is that they represent the only cocaptehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts .that -has been developed in the 
^Ifoited States using the carefully: defined and implemented <ievelop- 
oent and evaluation procedures b^ic to the concept of ap educational 
development laboratory. - ' 

Af all stages of development, a National Advisory Committee of 
.edticational 'psychologists,* educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and form of the instructional materials. A forpiative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of^each package of 
materials* developed by . the program. In the early stages of develop- 
ment,^ trained observers tarry put an observational monirar^ng of 
a trial impl^entation of the package in prototype, form. The ^ 
information derived from this :monitoring serves as a basis for *^ . - 
revising the mate^^ials for further trials. It also server as an 
eafly warning system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings 
in the package. After^ revision, a second, pilot s^age, evaluation is 
carried out in three classrooms. In this stage, the materials must\ 
pass three major tests: First, > they muse be in keeping with the ' ' 
, overall goals of. the program. Second, there aust be evidence that 
the materials can stand alone in the bands pf a competent teac}ier. 
Third, the materials must meet certain short-teria payoff objecttves. 
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deaonscrated by verification of seasurable differences in the 
behavior of the students Vho have studied the naterials* After 
the pilot trial of the materials, the prograa has cbntinued to gain 
infonaation on a yearly' basis- 
* 

The pre-publication evaluation o^ this unit vas carried out with grade 
3 students in local schools- ^pecially\ constructed tests regarding the 
basic gQals of the package coapared stuahjycu^s taking the package to^ 
other students. The results showed tfiat students exposed to the unit 
were significantly sup'erior in understanding important aspects of 
theatrical character development. Student ar^i teacher satisfaction 
with the QSteriais was' also high, -as c^easured by a post-treatment 
attitude scale. 

AVAILABILITY 

Creating Cnaracterization i4 currently available fron the publisher-. 
Product carries a 1973 copyri^t date, and copyright is clained until 
1981- i 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the Perforning Arts, 
' 625 Madison Ave. \ * ' 

i > New York, N-Y- 10022 * 

IKFaEMATION CURRESNT AS OF MiRCH 1975 , • - . • 



Evidence to Support- Assurances and Claios 
for Creating Characterization 




Careful Develoipent: . 

Assurances and clains of careful* development are supported by the 
Basic Program ^Plan, Aesthetic Education Prograa (CEMREL, 1972) - This 
source expla^cxs in detail the standard procedures followed in the 
development afad evaluation of this product. A hothouse evaluation 
report vas^ifepared for this package, and describes the results of 
intensive ol^ervation of package activities in a single classroom 
tria^.* A pjiLot evaluatioi^ report shows the results of package trial 
in three diifferent classroom settings* Both hothouse and pilot 
evaluationsA/ere ccxapleted on Creating Characterization , An Overview 
pf ' Developd^t and Evaluation of the Five Sense Store (Edwards,- 1974) 
lains the procedure through which the program continues to gather 
tioti on products which are presently being ^sed in the field. 

ess : 

A post- test wa^ designed to investigate whether the segmeats of 
learning on the theatrical concepts were transferred to the studeuDg* 
perception of theatrical events. 
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There were two items in the test; each item consisted of 1) a color 
picture pf ^ character portraying an emotional state and 2) a sdund 
^tape containing a short (about 10 seconds) monologue in gibberish 
spoken bjfc-the character, the^ voice (jkality of which portrays jihe 
same eciotional state as. the picture. The picture (projected on the 
screen) and' the sound tape were presented together .^%The sotind tap6 
was replayed^ about 5 times while the picttire was' left ,on the screen 
tintil all the students finished answering the questions <about 3-5 
minutes), " . ^ 

The questions on th^!. answer sheet ireVe two: 

1) I think the pe^soia is feeling: (Circle one of the following ^ i 
words or give your own description in .the blank provided.) 

2) List all of the things th&t you have ^noticed about this person 
x^whicTh tell you how he is. feeling. - v 

• The first question was. simply a device to Channel the) students' 
atteirtion to the emotional characteristic of the character and the 

•answers to which were conslderfed irrelevant to the objectives of. 
this -unit. ' ' • ■ 



, The 'scoring of the test was. carried • out with answers to question 2 
only. The answers were content-analyzed into 5 categories of 
responses; I) those related to facial cxpifession, 2) those related 
to gesture or i^her bodily expression, 30 those related. to motion, 
4) those relaDivl to voice quality and 5) those related 'to the 
costume of tlie unar'iicter. 
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The te^t was administered to t^ie Instruction group aiiH a xortparable 
noo-ins^t ruction group one week afters, the forner had ccwleted.the 
lessohsi It was administered to five\studcnts at a tii^. Those in 
the inst^ruction group were given this instruction: the 

characterization package, we have discuss^ and expexience^x^aany 
different ways in which a character's etaottOT is expressed. "\{ Then 
the quesnions on the answer sheet were read aad explained*) To the 
non-instr\ic,tion group, the test instruction wa^ "Have you noticed 



that nany\ tifaes you ^n tell how a person is fee 
does not use words to tell you whether he is 



the questic >ns on the answer sheet were^ read &xi<L 
in spelling was provided on an individua 
of writing \ability was pairtially alleviat 



angry 



acterizia,tion« 



Post-pilot Tield trials were conducted on 

Of the teachers involved, lOOZ said they would rec^tomendsthe package 

to other teachers, and 92Z said their students Vere edited about or 

looked forward to each lesson (see Aesthetic Education Program 

Extended Pilot irv Pennsylvania , Appendix A, p. IX, June ,v 1973) 

» * 




although he 
happy?" (Then 
«) Assistance 
the problem 
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. r f roe motjagrt 

(joM if7ar p. 30-31 . 

I: The test results were boken down iri ter«s of the nufber of responses fn 
each citegery: - ^ 

Category 1 ^ 2 . 3 4 



Itea 1: 



Itai 2^^ 



1 \ 



Itees 1 
end 2 



nstruction oroup 
(22) 


^ 8 




17 






B 


10. 


■,,11 . 


HZ 

nstruction 6roup 

r (20) 


20 


0 


"'\. . 


7 


- -.6 " 




- 1 






2 






3 






4 


3 


Instruction Group 
(22) 


38 


20 




9 


13 


"ion- 

Instroction Group 
1 (201 


31 


3 . 


" 14 




10 ' 


■ 4 




1 




2 - 




« 3 












5 ■ 


|lRStrvct1on ^roup 


64 








19 


24 


kon- 

Ifistruction Group 


5? 


3 


20 




Itf^ . 



A 



The dfffere^-es between the two groups were4n«t proainent with i^e^ird to 
categories 2,*nd 5. Category 2«refers^^ resppnses that are related to bodily 
expressions Bd category S refers to respotses -that are related to the coVtuae 
of the characwr. In both casef ^ the -Instruction Grbup showed iwre awareness 
/ \ toward theie stimuli and their relationship with the expressed erotion of the 
/ \ character. However, "clothes* was the jnost frequwt response that was classified 
/ ^ as Category S. Only 2 students specifMly refered to the color of the costowe 
and only one student mentioned the texture of the coitune* 

II. The test results broken down according- to the proportion of students who 
gave responses in eicb category were: . 



Itc« 1: 





1 


2 


3-- 




4 


5 


InstructlQQ Group 


15/22 


9/22 


• 7/22 


it 


10/22 J 


10/22 


<on- , 
Instruction Group- 


-HysSO 


D/20 


6/20 




6/20 


• 6/20 .0 



It'cM 2: 



It6R l'*> 
and 2 ' 
Coirf>1ned 



Jnstrucfjon Group 


16/22 


9/22 


10/22 ' 


^ 9/22 


7/22 




Non- 
Instruction Group 


17/20 


2/26 

> 


12/20 


8/20 


r 


4/20 . 














" 3 




4 




» 5 ■ 


instruction Group' 


•31/44 . 




)8/44 • 


17/44 


19/44 


17/44 r 




ton- . - ' • 
instruction Group 


28/49. ' 


; 2/40- 


18/40 


14/40 




10/40 
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Thia da^a augaeatt that the pAclcage perhaps kaa contributed to an 
increase of the students * perception of physical expreas ion. of eaotlons 
as well aa the relationahip'tetween the cdstuKlnt and expressed emotions, 
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NIE PRODUCT:: AaRASGISG-'jOUNDS WITH WVGNETIC TAPES 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Prograa) 

^g^mJO?ISjianmBi: CSMREL, inc. _ 
\ (?ornerly Central Hidwestem Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc. J 
3120 59th Street " ^ 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S, Madeja, Pro^afa Director 
• Kadine J. Heyers, Associate Director * 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate director 
Sharon Bocklage^ Editorial Coordinator * 
Ed Sweda, Productf Developer 

* KtelATIV£ DESCRIPTION 

4 

Part of the Aesthetics and the Creative Process' group of Five Sense 
Store packages. Arranging Sounds with Magnetic Tapes involves students 
• .in the creative process as they select and arrange prerecorded sounds. 
Students, juxtapose sounds of different rhythtas and tone colors, such 
as 8«iue4ling pigs, hilarious laughtfir, or sonic pings, and matiipulate 
. their durations. An introductory tape explains and illustrates sij^le 
arranging with taped sc^mds. A library of twenty taped sounds, a 
splicing block With attached 'take-up reel and scissors, a set o^ 
student direction cards, and graphically ilTnstrate^ charts ar«^ th^ 
students* tools. As? they arrange selectiqas froo the sound library, 
students di^over bow tb use tise, sound quality, and other elements 
of sounds to produce coapositions having unity and balande. As 
they aake decisions about the planning and construction of their 
sound arrangements, they are involved in the same creative^ process 
experienced by the arts in noisic and other arts areas. 

• ■ .■ ^ ■ 

This package will encourage students: 1) to develop mechanical skills- 
cutting and splicing—zl'eqaired ^or working in the aediua of ta^ed 
sounds; 2) to appreciate, throilgh exposure to different and unusu^ 
sounds, the^de range of sounds and ausic in <mr conteoporary society; 
3) to experience form through using repetition,, duration, andi silence 
in developing a theme; and 4) to become aware of the creative process 
engaged in by arraiSgers and composers through Selecting and arranging ' 
sousads to create a theme and variations." 

Sttpl^ Lesson - . ' 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Lesson Four: Creating a^eme and Variatfqns 

Concept: An awareness of the creative process engaged in by 
the, arranger-composer can be gained by selecting and arrangingy 
sounds to create a theme and variations. 
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CeneraJ Obje€tivie of t^he Lesson u The students will add yet 
anpther^dizDension to their arrangeiaents by varyiiig the order > 
as well as the duration, of three selected sounds. 

By now the process of developing a theiae by repeating three or 
four selected sounds should be faniliar« In this lesson stiidents 
are asked to repeat seiecte4 sounds in cocbinations and with 
variations they choose. In other words, they will be creating 
a these and variations. 

Listening tlizie for the arrangeoent^s* nay be scheduled at your 
discretion. If the students seea*'.eager^to hear their works, 
you night schedule a listening period iizaediately after the 
tea&s have completed the splicing process. The cajd-nrn tiae 
fo]c each arrangeaenc will be three ninutes (twenty sounds, 
nine second^ each) , and ix>st will probably be two ninutes o^ ^ 
less. Therefore the listening time will not be extensiy^T" 

How distribute Sound^Action Card I to your students and let 
then pr^eed with the lesson. * 

- (Addressed to Students) . ' • 

Sound-Action Card I " ■ . 

This time arrange a three-sound cfaeiae. Do everything you did for 
Sound-Action Cajjd-F'ana add one more step: CJiange the *order of 
the sounds in your theme each tine you repeat it. By changing 
the order as well as the length of the soimds, you will be 
creating a theme and'^ariations. 

\ 

Variations are new foirms of* a theme. Repeat your theme and 
variations until your holding board is filled. Remember to, 
think caifefully about how the sounds sound. Talk it over with 
i^oxxr teammates before choosing your sotmds. Write your arrange- 
laent out on, your holding board. Cut and splice it as you did 
before. 

Choqses^a title for your ^arrangement that describes what it is 
lljce/ Then introduca^and play your arrangenent for the other 
teaias and listen to their arrangenent s* Describe the feeling 
you wanted to give with'your c^riginal theme. Did changing the 
order of the sounds in your theme change the feeling your theme 
gave? If it did, describe the feeling that the variations on - • 
your theme gave to you. Ask your classmates how they. felt about 
your theme and variations. 
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SUBJECT ASEA(S) 



Aesthetics and the Creative ?ro<;ess: Kusic 

Proficiency in the aechanics of cutting and splicing t^e; 
exposure to different and unusiial sounds in order to enhance 
student appreciati<»3 of the vide range of sound^ and oxsic in 
conter5>orary society; selection and arrangement \of sounds to 
create a theoe and variations; decisicm naking about the ^ 
aesthetic quality of sound tape arrangements* \ * 



IBTENBED USERS AND BENEFICIASiES 



\ 



Although Arranging Sounds vith Magnetic Tapes was formally tested 
at the third grade level, it has been used successfully with 
students froa third grade to juniors in high school. It has also 
been used vith adult groups. 

GOAL(S) OR PUR?6SES(S) 

The primary purpose of this package is to let students encounter the 
creative process through the selection and arrangeoent of sounds so 
they can gain an awareness of the arranger-conposer *s art. In 
addition, the package exposes students to different and unustial 
sounds so that they can better appreciate the vide range- of sounds 
and Qusic in our cultiire« 

PATTEHNS OF USE 

Arranging Sounds vith Magnetic Tapes is a self^oiitained unit of 
.instruction vith activities that are sequential and cunulative. 
It xnay be used as part of* an ongoing curriculxm in nmsic; linked 
vith the ather nusic-based packaged developed by the Aesthetic 
Education Progran to* create a curriculua; or used vith other AEP 
package^ vhic^ are related to art> dance, theatre, awi literature ' 
and which are clustered around "Aesthetics and the Creative Process." 

ASSESSlfENT PROVISIONS ' • . , 

While there is no formal testing, learning is assessed by the teacher 
and the students^ Student products are examined and analyzed and the 
final composition can be used as a postte^t of the package: GpideJLlnes 
for informal evaluation are built into the package. 

TIKE REQUI|£MENTS ' 

Arranging Sounds vith Magnetic Tapes takes approximately eleven * . 
hours to complete. The activities are done in time periods of from 
45 to 60 minutes. ' 

I 
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IH?L£KSSIdTIO» 'i^SXSSSS3xS 

Arranging Sounds -vltfa Kagnetlc Tapes does not reqtiire a specialist 
ceacEer^ It is'aost effective vhea an entire class, or as cany 
students as possible, use the "staterials slmiltaneotisly* Although 
the students vorl^ in tcaas of thtee', the reaction of the three- 
student teaos to one another's arfangeisents is a very ii^ortant 
part of the package* *The 7e^ciier*s Guide outlines all procedures 

for the xeacher and has 'been rated as quit,e useful in 'field trials* 

«- * ^ 

The teacher is encouraged to have the students aotre intp Independent 
e3q>eriisentatipn with tape cocq>osition-' ^ 

Field reports indicat'e that the^oaterials stand up well with repeated 
dassrooQ use* Consurtables. are mininal and easily purchased from the 
pt&lisher. . - , * 

« 

HATERMLS, EQUIPMEyT AIO) PERS0K1^EL REQUIREMENTS 
* . " ** • 

• ' Source if 

Required Quantity Cost Per Replacewrft Different froa 

Itezns Needed Itea Rate Distributor 

Student Materials: ' ^ Blank tape, . 

2 hcflding boards 1 set per* editabs, laasVIng 

2 roils blank tape 6. Students tape, and Sound 

100 sheets editabs • Library tapes 

" (90/sheet) $92. SO* .cottstiaable - , 

2 splicing blocks ^ yearly ' 

2 rolls^-aasking tape 

2 grease pencils " - ' * 

2 "sets Sound-action t. • 

cards , (12 cards 
* in each set)- \ , * ^ 

Teacher Materials: ' - . 

1 Sound Library board , 
1 set Sound Library 

tapes (20/set) $162.50* - t 

1 InforQation-nar;ra- : - - t 

tlon tape 
1 set of charts (3/set) , 
1 Tocher ' s Guide 

*Pjrices subject to change 

> Sugpary Cost Information 

This package can be purchasjed in sets of varying miltiples of six, 
e.g«» 12-student« 18-student, 24-student sets* Student materials and 
teacher materials can be purchased separately so that only one teacher 
set need be purchased with two, three, four*, or five student sets. ^ 
Cost for one complete set containing enough materials for one tea^cher 
and six students is $255.00* v 
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Personnel Required for Product Adopt ioo and Ig^legentatioa 

A dassroos tejacher cicbout special training in 5aisic can iiz?>leaent 
this instruction^i package. Worksliops^ant offered by the publisher^ 
^ and curriculua consultation is available fron CEKREL. Costs for 
these services can be obtained from each organization. 

ASSUHAKCES ACT CLAIMS 

Assurances 

This ser of naterial$ vas evaluated during its trial use'^in four 
separate classroons of widely varying ethnic and socio-economic 
characteristics. The developers have not received any reports of haria 
associated vith the use of this product. 

Materials are carefully scrutinized to eliminate any fojra of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness- of contents 
Any questioB' of such shortcoaings in the jsateriais is resolved by an 
appropriately directed reslew of the i^aterials by a qualified expert 
outside the i)rog^^7 The saterials are revised to elininate any 
deficiencies identified in the reviev* 

Infonnation gathered froa classroon trial indicates that the zaaterials 
can stand alone in the hands of a cocxpetent teacher and be successfully 
ii:5)leisented with no aid beyond thafc given in the Teacher's Guide • 

CLalns 

The najor clain to be zaade about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instructional materials is that* they represent the only coE5)rehensive 
.curriculum resource based on the arts that has been developed in the 
' United States using the c^trefully" defined and tcqplen^nted development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory. • ' * - / 

At all stages of development, a IJational' Advisory Committee of 
^educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the n 
substance and form of the instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation' is carried on during' the creation of each package of 
materials ^developed by the program. In the early Stages of developpient 
tral^ned observers • carry out' an observational monitoring of a trial 
i:q>lementation of the paclcage in prototype fom. The ±nformat^.on 
derived from this monitoring serves as a basis for revising the 
aaterlals for further trials. It also serves as an e^rly warning ' 
system for the detection of any" intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
After revision, a second, pHop stage, evaluation is carried out in 
three classrooms. In this stage, the materials must p;ass«^three major 
tests: First, they must be in keeping with the overall goals of the 
program. Second, there must be ^evidence tha't the materials can stand 
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alone io the hands of a cozi5>etent. teacher. Third, the jcateriais mist 
meet certain sliort-tera payoff obj^ives, deDocstratcd by verificarioa 
of iLeasurable differences in the behavior of the students vho have 
studied the materials. 

The pilot evaluation of this package was carried ^ut with 
grade ttiree students in ^ocal schools. ^Teachers r^orted that student^ 
vere abie to master the technical skills of spUcing, etc,; delighted 
In engaging in the creative process of arranging sounds and appeared 
to be TLore aware of soucds in th^ir environaent. Both teachers and 
students indicated a high degree of satisfaction vith the tsaterials as 
Indicated by post-package attitude oeasures* 



AVAILABILITY 



Arranging Sounds vith Magnetic tapes was copyrighted in 1973 and 
c^yrighc is clained until 1981. It viU be available as of Spring 
1375 froa the publisher /distributor: 

The ViJclng Press/Lincoln Center for the Perfbnaing Arts 

625 Madison Ave. 

Rew York, R.Y. 10022 



INFOKHATION C3JRSENT AS OJ MA2GH 1975 
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Evidence to Support Assurances and Claias 
for Arranging Sauods vlth Kagnetic Tapes 

Careful Dcyelopcteat: - 

Assurances and claims of carefeil development are supported by the 
Basic Prograia Plan, Aesthetic Education Frogtaat (CBSRZL, 1972) • 
This source .explains in detail the standard procedures followed in 
the deTelopc£ent and evaluation of this product- A hothouse evali^tion 
report, was prepared for this package, and describes the resxilts of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single tlassroogi 
trial. A pilot evaluation report shows the resxilts of package trial 
in three 'different classrooa settings. An Overview of Developcent 
and £y^iuation of the Five Sense Store (Edwards, 1974) explains 
the procedure through which the Program continues to gather information 
on products which are presently in use in the field* 

Effectiveness: 

Teachers froa schools serving a variety of socia-econoaic levels who 
taught a pilot version of the package responded to a questionnaire* 
Their responses indicate satisfaction with the package, ill reporting 
no difficulties in txsing the package and indicating wiU/ingness to 
use it again (see p. 45-58 Pilot Report). Within the siae questionnaire, 
all the teachers reported that students were able to naster the tech- 
nical skills of splicing, etc., required by the package and becane 
Dor^ aware of sounds in their environnent as ^indicated by spontaneous 
coaaents by students , (see pp. 45-58 Pilot Report). Students 
responding to orally adalnlstered questionnaires also indicated y 
satisfaction with the package, 70.22 reporting that they were very 
highly or highly satisfied with the package and 88. 9Z stadLng that, 
they understood and learned from it. 




HIE PRODUCT: FOEMISG WITH HOVS-iEirr 

(Part of the Aesthetic; Education Prograa) 



DEVELOPER/AUIHOR: CEKREL, Inc. •^-f ^ ' ' 

(Fonaerly Central Midves tern "Regional 

Educational Latpratory, Inc*) 
3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Prograa DiTector 

Nadine J- Meyers, Associate Director ' 

Bernard S. Rosenblatt , Associate Director 

? Sharon Bocklage, ^Editorial Coordinator 

Linda Slana Kelly, Product Developer 
> * 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

This package, part of the Aesthetics and the Creative Process group 
of the Five Sense Store, provides the opportunity for students to 
become* fardliar with some elenents of the .art fona of dance, A work- 
book and three project booklets are the vehicles used to help students 
understand the concept of forming in its broad sense and in the parti- 
cular sense of fonAing with ooveraent. When they have cotrpleted these 
activities, the students should understand th^^cieaning of sequence 
and be able to perform oovenent sequences having repetition^ contrast, 
and both repetition and contrast. They sho\ild be aware that like 
artists they can have nany reasons fo^ forming with novenenj:. Ihey 
will also understand the concepts of l6vel, direction, 'and dimension 
and be able to incorporate these into their aov^aents^. When they 
have completed these activities they should have a b^ter grasp of 
the intentions, criteria, and ^ecisi-on making requisite to the 
creative process and, in this case, to the process o£ fcpgtng with 
movement. _^ . ' 

Sample Lesson 

(Addressed to Teachers) ; - 

- : *L^son^2 _ - 

General Description: The students work with you to^stablish a 
safe and constructive mdnag^sent system for the creative movement 
activities 'which follow, r 

Procedure: 'During this session, poin^: out!t6 the students these 
three major ideas: 

a. "You have control over your body and its movement; so you 
can do many different and unique movements and you can stop 
thca^!' Also along this line, **Your body has limitations and , 
you should use good common sense about how far you push it**' 
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b. Two bodies cannot be in the sane space at the saiae tixike. 
Thinking ahead, being careful,^ and being willing to cooper- 
"ate will be needed so that we can all work safely and 
successfully together*" 

c. "Creative ooveoent activities can be a great deal of fun 
and very exciting, hut they are not the saxae as playing. 
Tbey are serious and can be hard work. Many inrerdsting 
things can happen if the work is done well*" 

Decide whether you want to sinply discuss the ideas above with r 
Xhe students before they cjove or do it as you jiToceed with sotae ^ 
noveraent. Whatever you decide, have thea do the suggested laove-; 
; ^lent activities so that they get used" to ooving creatively and 
safely while you naintain the necessary control of the dassroonu. 

Consider establishing sone "signals" or "rules" (whichever word 
you prefer) between you and the students as you do starting*-- 
stepping — listening — looking — resting. The cxies taay berthings , 
you already use in the classrooia, such as certain wo rds,^ lights^ 
clapping hands, certain noises. This will help to organize and 
add bore fun to the wbrk. j ; 

Here are some movecaent ideas for thef, students to work with. Give 
then tizae to explore and practice the steps of problem solving 
through movement. ^- . 

'a- "Find how many ways you can move your head, ar6s, legs, 
back, whole body." 

b. "Find how many shapes you can make with your body. Then 
• move in slow motioif f rom one shape to the other." , 

c. "Find how many different ways you can move from one place 
in Che room to another place in the room."' 

d» "Find how many-ways you can support your body and still 

keep moving. Besides on your feet, bow else can you move?" 

Tell the students to close their eyes (except when moving through. 
^ sp ace) as they e3q>lore. ' piis will h^p to shut out distractions^ 
open the imagination, and encourage concentratidn on the kines- 
thetic experience. 

Civ e the students an opportunity to see othefrs'' ideas but take 
care not to make them "perform" prematurely. A nice compromise 
is this: at the end of each exploration have half the group sit 
down and the other half help share what they found. This iJrevents 
singling out any one* individual and 'developing self-consciousness. 
Large groups provide a comfortable ^anonymity. 
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Be sore to nake the paint bf no right -or vroag way of cpviAg - 
but, rather, a **solution." As Che studeiltis watch others, teli 
thea to notice that a 'variety of solutions can be equally good 
if' the zaovesent is clear and contro.lled* * ^ . 

SUBJECT AaEA(S) ' ^ ^ ' 

Aesthetics and the Creative Process: Dance 

4 • ■ 

Foroing» or the creative process, involves having intentions, 
'^establishing criteria, and, taaking. aesthetic decisions* All of these 
elersents can be identified in the p^cess of fonain'fe with laoVexacnt.- 

INTENDED USERS AND BENEFICIARIES 

Foraing with Hovenent was designed for use 'with third grade children* 
but can be tised with older children as well. - 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSECS) 

The purpose of this package is: 1) to help students organize their 
9wn Dethod, or structure, for completing a whole work oE .their own 
design, in this case, fomiiag with movement f 2)' to help students 
describe and analyze* aesthetic decisions in relationship to fonaing 
with aove2ent;»and 3) to help students learn to make critical judge- 
ments about the movement patterns made by Indivlclual studeats and 
groups of students, these judgements to be based on the student's 
own aesthetif; criteria. * 

PATTERNS OF D?E ' ^ . ' 

For^'^^g with Movement is a .self-contained set 'of mater i al s with ■ 
activities- that are sequential and cumulative • It may be used^ as 
part of an ongoing curriculum in dance; linked with other AEP " 
packages related to dance; tised with^ other AEP packages in the * . 
"Aesthetics and the Creative Process" group; and used in the 
refinement of motor skills* and sense perception skills. . 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS " , ' ^ 

Throughout the unil^, student learning is assessed by both the teacher 
and the students 'themselve^s. In the student books, a checklist at 
the end of each creative task encourages students to evaluate their 
own work as they proceed through the activities. For the teacher, a 
series of observation schedules are included as a guide to judging ' 
student success with the movement, activities. ■ Additional guideline^/ 
for assessing other aspects of student performance are interspersed 
throughout the Teacher's Guide. 
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TIME iEQUiRaCEHTS 



Forning w ith Woveoent takes a aioiraia of eigh*t hours to coi^lete aad 
will take longer If the teacher jaakes use of the additional discussions 
or repeats soae of jthe activities. The nine activf'ties work best vhen ' 
they are broken into thirty and forty-ninute sessions. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

FQroing vith Movement does not require a specialist teacher. The 
package is designed to be used with large or small groups for students 
froa second-semester third grade to fifth grade levels. Students who 
have an above average reading ability may work through ouch of the 
» ^-^^^^ their ^wn after the jcirst two introductory -activities-. * 
^® PonainR with Movement Workbook ds desi^d td be totally teacher- 
directed, however,/ and, the culninating activities are to, be done as a 
whole group. , * 

' Ihe activities require a good deal of open space for free poveotet, 
and when it is. possible, the teacher is encouraged to take the 
students outdoors to work on the materials. , 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

\ ^ . * ' Source if* " 

Required Quantity Cost Per ' *Seplaceaent J)if ferent^froia 

- , Needed , Item Rate Distributor 

Student Materials: 

6 Forming with Move- * r, 

nent workbooks 
6 Level books 1 set per 

6 Dimension books - 6 students ' , 

6 Direction books r 

Teacher Materials: 

1 Teacher's Guide * ' ' 

^Materials are still in the prototype stage and ^coats have not been 
determined. 

Summary Co^ Information ' 

Depending on classroom organization, units can be purchased in varying 
multiples of six,^.g., 12-student, 18-studcnt, 24-student sets with 
teacher materiils, etc. Student materials and teacher materials can 
be purchased separately. 
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Personoel Required for Product Adopt ioa yind IppXeTOntatlon 



A classrooa teacher without special training can i^lenent this unit 
of imstrucJtion. Workshops are of fered Jby. the publisher, and curriculuia 
consultation is available froa CEHREL. Costs for these services^, can 
be obtaiiied from each organization. 

ASSURAKCES A5® CLAIMS .* . 

Assurances . * ■ 

This set of materials wds evaluated duifing its trial lise in four 
separate classroons of widely Varying ethnic and socio-economic . 
* characteristics.' The developers have not received any reports of 
ha|4r associated with the use of ,this products 

Katerials are carefully scrutinized to .eliminate any form of social- 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropjri^teness of content. 
Any ^estion of such shortcomings in the materials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the materials by a qualified expert 
outside the program. The materials are revised* to eliminate any ^ 
' deficiencies identified in the review. ^ _ • 

Information gathered from classroom trial indicates that the materials 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and, be successfully 
izrolemented with no aid beyond that given 1^ the Teacher's Guide. 

Claims • . » . " 

The major claim to be made about the Aesthetic Education Program's 
instructional materials is thafc they represent tlie only conq)rehensive 
curriculum resource based on the arts that has been developed in^ the 
United States using the carefully defined and ia5)leoented development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
developmetffc laboratory* 

At all stages of development a National Advisory Committee of , 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the 
substance and form ot the instructional materials* A formative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation of e^ch package of 
materials developed by the program. In the early stages 'of 'develop- 
ment, trained observers carry out an observational monitoring of a 
trial tn?>lementatidn of the -package in prototype fonOf The inf orma- - 
tion derived from this monitoring serves as'a basis for revising the 
materials ' for further triils. It also serves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
After revision, a second, pilot stage, evaluation is carried out in 
three classrooms* In this stage, the ^materials must pass' three major" 
tests: First, they ^ust be in keeping with the overall goals of the^' 
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prograa. , Second, thete oist be evidence that the oaterials can stand 
alone In tjie hands of a' cotspetcnt teacher. Ihird, l^re laaterials snxst 
neet certain short-tern payoff objectives, deac«»trated by verification 
of aeasurable differences in the behavior of the students \Ao have 
studied the naterials. After the pilot trial of the materials, the 
prograa has continued to g^n inforraation about titie utilization of 
the published ve is ion of the package on a yearly basis. 

The pilot evaluation of Forxaing vith Movement vas carried out in 
^ third grade classes in four local schools y±th widely [varying ethnic " 
^and socio-economic characteristics. Hone of the four teachers had 

any special trailing or knowledge of dance or\aflveoent education^ 
, The results of cifftse evaluations, whicR included intensive obserrotion/ 
teacher and student questionnaires and interviews, and perfomance 
oeasures specifically constructed to assess the major hypothesized 
outcooes of the unit, support the following claim > Students who 
received package instruction were able to de^Doatrate -klnesthetically 
an understanding of the majority of the inajor oDvetDent concepts 
underlying the package and further, could, apply these ternB critically 
according to the criteria for forming established by the package/ 
Students evidenced a hi^ degree of involveaent and satisfaction. with 
the materials, measured by both self and teadier reports.* Although 
the activities are necessarily somewhat noisy and require m^s^ing 
desks to achieve the needed classroom space, teacher response^ to the 
package was -very positive. , These materials wer^ ^served by 
teadie;fs to increase constructive group interaction and comainication 
among their students and were judged particularly effective in helping 
to integrate the shyer students into the giroiqp. 

AVAILABILITY * ' - 

Forming with Movement is copyri^ted and will be conpleted by * 
November 1975. -\ ' ' " - 

INFORMAnON CURRENT AS OF TfflRCH 1§75. - . . * 
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Evidence co Support Assurances and Clalas 
% for Fomitig vith Kovement 



J 



Careful Deveiopaent; -i - ■ ' ^ : 

Assurancfes and claims of careful deveiopaent are scppcrtt^ bj^.^tjie . * 
Basic Proggap Plan^ Aesthetic Ediication Progran (CEffiEL, 1972>1 '^'iJiis ' 
source explains^ in detail the standard procedures J[<>H0ved in the .*/ 
development and evaluation of this product • A hpt^ioxise e^J^luatiqef., '/ 
report was prepared for this packajge, and describee ci\^j^auits^f>J.J" . 
intensive observation of package activities in^a.^i^ftgije. jtiasj^oQ'ji 
trial- A pilot evaluation report, shows the results of --paek^ge tl^iai , 
in three Hifferent classrooa settings. Both hothmise ^d. ptiot ' - 
evaluation reports are available. ' < ■ / \ 

Development of Perceptual and Critical Skills Regardluj Mgv^asent ajii 
Dance: - ^ ' , ' ' .. . 

The teachers who taught the pilot version bf Jorrr^^Pg with ' /. 
Moveoent were interviewed in depth about th^r erperiences and also 
responded to a questionnaire about the packag)^* A summary pf thj^ 
'i^uestionnaire and interview data may be found in pages 23^27 of the ' ■ 
Pilot Test Report on this unit^- Both teachers felt that the';package 
had helped increase their students' awareness o£ movements Information 
from the student Interviews and the results obtained with the revised 
Hovement Criticism Test tended to cooberate tbelr *oplnioi^; 

During the, student ^piterview, in a task designed .to be relatively 
independent of verbalization ability, student^ were asked fpr 
performance definitions of^ the seven major concept terms of the 
package. Scoring was done on a simple pa^s-f&il basis. The percentage 
of students passing for each movement term can be found* on page..22 of 
'the Pilot Test Report* A majority of students were successful la * 
kinesthetically defining four of the seven terns. 

In the Movement Criticism Test, students were ^^isked ta cfiticize two 
thirty-second videotaped movement sequences designed and performed 
by the package developer. The first movement sequence was Swell-* . 
formed" according to the criteria established by the package, while - 
the second was, no t^ In the final form of the test, the students* 
task was to^ choose the rendition whic]j^most closely exemplified the 
movement principles discussed in the Forminfe with Movement package 
and to criticize the other movement sequence as justification for » 
his/her dhoice. A discussion of the results will* be found on pa^e ^ 
29. of the Pilo? Report. 36- 7Z of the students testedLwere able* to - 
correctly perceive the "better" of the two movement 'sequences. Further, 
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•tadta^ wer« able to Identify the better «e^eace. icuicpeadent of 
their subjective preference between the two. Critical analysis of the 
^rer aovenent sequence was accoi^llsbed. through group and individual 
toterviews following the adainistration of £he identification 'ta^k; ' 
The frequency aftd fluency |rtth vhlcix students cited aovcasent principles 
^^d terain.ology introduced by the package in 'their criticisas led the 
<|v41uation >tcaa to conclude tftat the' package satisfies it* goal of 
developing a .critical vocabulary regarding aoveaent. CtotMux with 
"o^eaeflt PUot Eep<Srt, page 29.) • ^ v^«u^ ^ 

StudenvSatiafact ion : 

In twiji^of the three pilot schools, 962 of the •Cedents r«poxted during 
the student Interviews that they enjoyed their work with the naterials 
(iee page 21 of the Pilot -Report) . At the third pilot school, 'students 
were asked to d^cuss their reactions t» the package in coaparison 
with other, are^s of the curriculun. Fifty percent reported that 
FoTBdns with Hoveoent was the "best thing" they were doing in school 
«t that tiae. IMrteen percent liked it "better than aost things" and 
another 101 judged it "better than sose things." Ko students* felt 
that doing the package was "worse than aost things" they were doing in 
school at the tine. FurtheV^jvfdcnce of student satisfaction is 
based on teacher reports. Resp9nding to- a standardized questionnaire, 
the teachers indicated that the aajority of their /ftudcnts looked 
forward to each i^^on and/or vere 'Very excised .^fbout the lessons." 

Teacher Satisfaction: ^ — 'V 

The evidence of teacher satirffactipn cooes frx» the questionnaire and 
interview data. Soth teachers Interviewed said they would teach the 
paclcage agai^. ahd would recoaaend it to other t«acher8. 

« 

Developacnt of .Constructive Group Interaction: , . ' 

Th'is claia is based^ teacher observation reported during" their 
interviews and ia ^iacipsed on page. 26° of the mot Report. 

Foraing with Hoveaent is currently being revised, utilizing the' 
inforaation^tained fron the pilot trials of the package. These/' 
revisions ;<Iiouid increase the frequency of- the student joutcomes 
noted in the pilot version of the package. 



Sunmsary tatei^ent : 



Aesthetics and the Artri st Serie? {Grades 4-5) 



Objectives: 



To identify aajor concepts, apprdacbes to study, . 
objectives, and ^temate solxittoos tp the proble^ 
of analysis and Selections of curriculum content for 
aestbetlc education applicable to tJie overall conc^t 
Aesthetics and tfte Artist for grades 4-5. To isple- 
oent the development, trial teaching, and revision 
of tznits of instruction in this area by preparation 
of seven jaulti-aedia sets of isaterlals* 



Description: 



Materials in this series are intended to teach 
students about the people vho aake wrks of art, 
why they do It, aiid where they ^t their ideas. 
Each set of instructional aaterlals i^lps students 
see how an artist develops an idea, works with art 
elez^nts, and organizes these elements into objects 
and/or perfonaances. The students also create their 
• own art works by doing activiti^ analogous £o the 
process artists use. 



Instructional units 
in this Series 
. infclude: 



Ou tc oTOs: ^ 



Status Report: 



The Actor 4 & 5 

The Architect 4 & 5 " 

The Choreographer 4^5 

The Coig>oser 4 6 5 . • 

Filnniakers - ' 4 i 5 ' ' • 

The Responsive Audience A & 5^ t 

The Visual Artist * -4^5* 
Writers: Poets, Storytellers, ' ' • * 

and Playwrights* * , 4 S 5 • . 

The student understands artists are individuals 
involved with everyday huoan concerns as well as 
with artistic concerns. : 

The student? perceives, analyzes, and describes the 
process that- artists. use in creating a work of art 4? ■ - 

The student engages in activities slir^lar to tljose • 
artists use in creating works of art. 

The student de^felops a critical language for both 
describing and Responding to works, of art". 

As o'f • IJov&aber 30, 1975, six of the ^ight iiRilti-- 
media instructional units (The Actor, The Choreographer 
The CoBjposer, Pilcnaakers, The VisCial Artist, ^ Writers: 
Poet^, S.tor'ij tellers, ^nd Playwrilghts) wiXi be completed 
One unit (The Architeet) wilt be in the testing cycle. 
One^uttit (The Responsive Audience) will be xeady for 
testing. « • . ' ^ ^ ' 



series Products: 



••Eov *lbe Visual Artist* Came To Se" by Jerilynx^ 
Sopferberg Changar* 



Artists Featured in ^ ' : . • 

the Series: , • The Actor: ' Kary Alice^ SsuDdra D^co^ yiil Geer", 

Paxil Sewgn» Hary Loa Hosato* 

The ArchitectT: Bill Turnbull, Hicbard «jita3cer, 
Ben Vieese^ Hugh ^rdy, Halcolz> Eolzman* 

^ . • The Qjoreographer; Katharine Posin, Erin Martin • 

• Ibfe Ca:g>oser: Hobert Wykes, Harry Chapin, Shulaait 

' FilsE2akers: -David Eolden, Alfred Bitcbcock. 

Ta^ Eesponsiye Aiidieace: - Charlejs Charrplin, Soger 
'Eb^t, Alan kich, Kartin Bemheiaer, Dennis 'Hunt, 
2obert Hilbiirn^ Eichard Coe, Williaa Coao, Tobi 
Tobias, Eon Powers', Cecil Smith, Brian O'Doberty, 
'Wiiliaia^ Vilson, Wayne Warga. 

. , The Visual Artist: Robert Indiana, George Segal, ' 
Richard Hunt, Karisol (Escobar). 

Writers: Poets, Storytellers, and Plasrwrights: 
Doris Gates, Alisa Kwitney, Peri Dayfef , Willia» 
Anastrong, Lloyd Alexander, Sarah Brown, IjlVVi 
* 'Giovanni and others. • • , ' 

Hie follovdag infomation describes each Insttuctibnal imlt. in laor^ detail 
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KK Pia[>l>CCT: TEE ACTCR , • ^ 

(Part of the Aesthetic Sdaca.tioa Prosraa) 

• (For^rly Ceatral Hidwestcro Regional - j7 
' , Ed^catiptxal Laboratory, Inc.) ' * :!y^ . 

3X20 , 59th Street • 
^ .St. Louis, Missouri "63139 

Stanley S* Kadeja, Progrto Director 

!&diae J. Meyers, Associate director 

Bernard S. Rosepblatt, Associate Director ^ 

Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 

Donald aickner, J^odact Developer 

HASRAXiVE DESCRXPTIOtr 

« • « « 

■ This set of l^truetieaal saterlals, one of the Aesthet;ics and the 
Art;l8t series of .Fiv.e sinse S^ore pjicka^es, is designed to acquaint 
'Se student with uSo" actors arc and what they do. The n^teriala 

include tapes^ or slid^t^pe presentations for each activity in rtiich 
actors Kary Alice, Samara Deafcon, Vill Geer, Paul Keaoan, Hary Lou , 
. Sosato and. Luis Valdcz talk to the students about their experiences, 
training, research, practice and* perf onsances . 

' la" Che set of laatetials, three' ?.e8Sons deal with the actor as an ^tist 
who develops through years of experience and learning, an artist vho 
sharpens the nearly universal topis of bo<ly^, voice, ahd nind tp the point 
that she or he is able to- adapt to perfqmliig a wide variety of roles 
in various performance plac« and before various audiences. 
students explore actor traihing by tog{iging In exercises suggested by 
the artists . on the tapes. The students explore the process of actl^ig . 
by playing tbe Acting Gaae which challenge* tiien to build characters. 

■ The gaae ^ks the- students tt> oake choices of general ch^tacter types, 
plots^ and styles. A 5* X 20* visual cnvironiDent /(threeHraUed, hinged 
dJrsplay board) provides an introduction to and sumary of t^e primary 

■ concepts of the tmit, and a cartoon-style student joumil prxxvldes a 
• place fot .the students to record their responses to thfe -package. 

' Std-S package will encourage students 1) to-aakc observations 
and judgments about the various ways people, I n^ ludl n g^ctors ♦ 
expreMfi ideas -and feelings through elements such as bo4y and 
vofce;-v2) to listen to actor-artists talk about who they -are, 
what they "do, and how they dd.it; 3). to perfon? acting exercises 
and to Itui^d a character in *n improvised scene based on thfeir 
^^•ervations, the artists' coiwents., actiiig -exercises, ^d -^^ 
their oWn, expeifienf es and iaaglnation as guldens to making , ?^ J 
'critical choices; to create a persorjal journal' on actors ■ -V 
in which they express their responses .to the mitei-iafs in th^r y 

'■ <jwn words" dnd .in pictures; "5) to he^Lp choose and coordinate theatric^ " 
elements, such as directing, designing, executing, or.^Mttaglng, \ , 

■ through a group sharing, process as they di;eate .tmprovi!<t;d scenes; , 
, and 6) to perform their improvised scenes 'in an assigned place and^ 

' <for an assigned kind of audience. .«.,/ 
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* Sesple Lesson 
{Addressed to Teacbers)' 



Lesson 8: Va^i^ety of Roles ' . 
• • • 

Concept: Actors change as a* result of j>la3rijag different roles, and 
roles change when play&d by different ^tors* ^ 

* m * " * * 

• - . . ^ * 

General Description: Jhe discussion, based on Che stuEcnts* obser- 
vations will Bake the student «>re*avarQ-*of the large nuabcr of * 
roles actors play and -even siost of. us *'play" as cosq>ared to the 
relatively* few role^ we and actors have in real life. The' tape 
of Deacon, Hewsan and losato \dL14 dray attention to the vay"3.c tors' 
voices, bodies and oinds change ^ th^ pl^y variety* of roles « 
By' playing The Acting Gaoe •'Variety of 2oie«" segment, the stt^ents 
will experiei^ playing different roles. 

Procedure: Ptxt ^ the "Variety of Jloles" section of the visual 
enviroDDent. ?oixif, out the concept stateoent:' actors change as 
a result of playing diffecpnt roles, and roles change when played 
by different actgrs* Teli thea that the four pictures reptesent 
a range of roles Will Geet has played. 

Conduct a* discussion of their observations. Whom did they observe 
that tiiey wanted to play? Why? Have the« think about the nuaber 
of life Toies they will assume. Hot: xoles they'll "play'* but roles 
they'll They will jtaention aother, father, daughter; worker, 

friend, grandchild, cousin, buyer^;, seller, etc* How asVthea to . 
think of all the- roles they*Vfi played, that is, roles they^ve pre- 
tended* They^ aay list nurde, dog, Uon^ tree, astr<mautj^ etc« 
Tell thea to consider how zaady roles an actress plays in a life-, 
tlae* ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' , • ' ' \ 

Yell thea the tape is ,in two parts. The Jtirst part Is a tape .\ 
giving thea a sound experi*ence of a variety of the roles played gy 
Hs. Deacon. The second half is a'sUde/tape in which Paul^J^cwaan 
talks about the specific effect tkat som -of the roles he has 
' played have had on hia, and Hary Lou Rosato tells us how she has 
changed as _a result of having played .a wide variety of role^ 

Keaihd thea of the concept stateaent . that actors change as a 
result of playing different roles and roles change when played' by 
different aqtors. * ^ ' 

. . \ . ^ '^ ^ - * 

Divide students into saall^ groups for the "Variety of l^les" seggaent 
of The Acting Gaae.' Gheck to ^ee if promised things from Activity 7— 
—props, cQstuaes, knd so on — have beenVrought. Students are to • 
switch roles. ^Each person. is to be irlefed by the person who 
played that role in the previous activity. After the brief ing^ period 
break thea out into an individual rehearsal period (5 aintite^). 
* ' ' " '/ 

Have the groups rehearse for five to scyen i»inutes-. • , 
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- _ ^Kwps fif>3«„.t&eir scenes viti ifae ci»ss. • 

' l*3d t^e^ass discussion based' oa two. questions. 1. How did 

rote Change «i»ea a difference actor played the role? 2, Bow 
idd 3r«i M an actor change order to play a different role? 

TeU .the. they win go back to' their original roles next tiae. 
SnBJECT • . 

Aetthetica and the Artists- iheatre.Arts " '* 

Experiences,- trainingi research, .practice, "and perfonaaaces of 
actors; the actor. as artist who sharpens the tools of body, voice, 
and aind to react he or she wishes; how- an actor builds a 
character; ^6 other people involved in theatre are, e.g.. set 
designer, costueer. , ' : 

IK£ESDED USERS AKD BE2JE?ICIARI;ES ' ^ 
t 

- The Actor is bein^ developed for use by fourth ahd fifth-grade 
suidents. In aU probability, it will be suitable for sixth. 
scVfentfa, vand eighth-grade students, as well. 

.COAL(S) OR PORPOSe'cS) 

The purpose of The 'Actor is for students to know 1) who actors are 
and what they do; 2) how experiences, training, research, and 
practice put together in perfomance; 3) and^fot students to 
experience. for theteseives the creative process engaged in by the 

PATTERNS OF USE . ■ . ' ' • 

^ ^ self-contained ins true tidnal package with activities 
• that are sequential and cumulative. It «ay be used as part of an 
ongoing curriiailtiB in drama; or linked with other AEP 'units which 
are related to music, art. dance, and literature and which are 
clustered around "Aesthetics and the. Artist." 

ASSESSMENT PROVISimS ■ . 

* ' ' • • • • 

Assessment for the learning activities!'' wiU be designed during' 
development of -the instructional* unit. 



TIKE REQUiaEKENIS 



the Actor is just now goiag into the first stages of testlng;Jjy. 
Therefore, an accurate statement about the length of tine-meMc^ 
to cosplete the lessons is difficult to sake* It is estlsi^$t<3 ^ 
that 20 hours will be required to do all the lessons* /i^*- ' 

IHPtEHEOTATIOS ^PSOCEDURES . ^ ^ 

The Actor does not require ^ specialist teacher* The lessons 
call for both large group and small group* instruction. As the 
package has not yet been through any foroal testing proc ess^ the 
usefulness of the Teacher's Guide has not been' evaluated. 

As presently planned, consusables are nlnimal and will ^be easily 
purchased froa the publisher. 



MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT AKD PERSOKNEL REQUIEEMERTS 



Required 
Items 



Quantity 
Heeded 



Cost per 
Itea 



Replacement 
Rate 



Source if 
Different froa 
Distributor 



' Student naterialsr * 
Student journal pads 
Student jcmmal binders 
Question sheets 
Acting Gaae 

[ Teacher materia la: 

Sound filmstrip 
Tapes 

Visual environment board 
Teacher's Guide 



Journal pads 
and answer sheets 
will be consumable 



♦Decisions regarding packaging and costs have not jet been made 
because materials are still in the firat stage of 'development . 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and laplAientation 

A classroom teacher without special training in drama will J>e ^ble 
to implement this Instructional package. Workshops are 6ffered by 
the publisher, and. curriculum consultation is available from CEMREL. 
posts for these services can be obtained from each organi:5Jition. 

ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS 

^_Ihe Instructional unit. The Act6r ^ £s presently in development. When 
. complet;ed it vill be tested as defined in the Basic Program Plan 1972 , 
At that time appropriate assurances and claims will 'be made. 

* • • 

a. 
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AVAILABILITT - \ 

The anticipated completion date of Jhe Actor is SoTOEber^. 1975. . 
The package is copyrighted. ' ^ . 

IKFPEMAIKH CDKSENT AS K4RCH 1975. 





• HIE PRODUCT: TtiE ARCHITECT ' 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Prograxa) / 

DEVEIjOPER/AUTHOR: CEKREL, Inc. ' ^ ^ x 

^Fonoerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) • ' 

3120 SSFth Street - - 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 * 

Stanley S. Madeja, Progran Director 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bemard^'^S. Rosenblatt, Associate Diredtor 
Sha^ron Bocklage, Editorial Cootdlhator 
^ Jcrilyn Kupferberg, Product Developer 

HAHBATIVE DESCRIPTION . ' . ' ' 

This set of Instructional materials, one of t;he Aesthet4.cs anji the ^ 
Artist series, introduces students to architects a^ persons who deal 
with for© in functiop in designing buildings for people. The students' 
explore the influences which affect the work of architects, the process 
of organization ^and decision-aaking through which their work develops, 
the people with whoa architects work, and the end .results — atructures-r- 
of the whole process^ i . . . / 

The instructional materials used in this package indtide a book 
of visuals illustrating the concepts that s>ace« which include' 
pacople become places, an activity at a specific time becoaes^an 
occasion, places plus occasi^ms become architectarjC| and "architecture 
' is a huiflCan product which should oraer and iaproy^ our relations witfe 
, the environment."^ ^ , a . ' * 

A sound tape^ of ^interviews with architects ^11 help, the student* 

• understand better what motivates architects azid' liow they live and work. 

Using' a card file c'alled "Create s Place,? students will be asked to, . 
come up. with solutions to various architectural. problems, k larg'e 
poster will show students all the things an architect has «to know ih 
order to design- a building. v * , 

T^tn package will^ encourage students .1) to Investigate .their own 
spaces and how they experience them; -2) to become Involved in acti- . 
viXies that, rel^t* to the arehitecljs' percciptions and use of space 
and light; 30 to become involved, in activities t hat i nvolve decisions 
in relationship to ^form and ^function; anji 4) to<exper;lence nany types 
of architecjiiire snd explore .their clevelopment In relationship to their 
previoM^ experiences through th«^ activities in ^ehe package. 



* ^' ir^tTentlons in Architectu res Christian Norbefg-Schulz (MLT .Press, 
1965.) . ■ ^ ' 
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Sample Le8S9n 

\ ' r . . 
The Architect is still in the aJmfeptttalixatioa 4tage« Therefore, 
no lesson is included here. ^ 

SBBJECT AREAS * f 

Aesthetics and the Artist; Architecture 

Definition of architecture; soaie historical background of architecture; 
differences in functions between large buildings, for exajiple, :,of fices 
or theatres; and hoaesj^ places are .created for people to participate in 
specific Jcinds of activities; the appropriateness. of a place for a 
given activity is in part a function of its aesthetic qualities. 

INTEHDED USERS AHD BEHEFICIAKIES 

The Architect is being designed for use by fourth and fifth-grade 
stiidents. ' / 

GCAL(S) OR PURPQSeCs) , ; , 

T6e purples of this instructional package are ior st^fUnts 1) to 
understandS^hat architects are people yho deil with form and function 
in designing buildings for people j. 2) po explore the influences which 
affect the work of architects^ 3) ^to become ^airiOiar with the process 
of organization and decision "making through "^rtiich the architect's 
work develops; ^and 4) to understand that "architecture is a human 
product which should order and li^rove our 'relations with the 

.environment." . . * * * * ' 

.J » . . - : • , • 

patterijs of use ' ^ ' . . * . 

The Architect will be a self-cbnJtained instructibiial. package with 
activities that are sequential and cumulative. It miybe used as 
part of an ongoing 'xturriculum in art and 'arcl^tecture- or linked 
with o^^her KES yadUges which jire r^ted to music, art, dance, 
drama^ .and literature and* rfiich are clustered arouxid "Aesthetics 
.and the Artist / ? - /• 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS ' . . ' 

• . ■' * ■ • ■ ' • .r " . . ' 

AssessMnt. for the/ learning «ctlvitie« will be. designed during 
dev«lop»ent-of the initructiotiai" unit. ■ 

. ' ' ' 

TIME REQUIRDlENrS ' \' • * , ^ 

The Architect is now in the developmental stage. Therefore, no 
specific time requiTerajgnts have* been determined. " 
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IHPLlMEKrATION PltDCEDlIRES 



The- Architect will not require « tpecimlist te«cher» 



Mi^IERIALS, .EQiriPHESI AHD PERSOKKEL EEQCJIRIKERTS 

• ' • . Source 

' Eequired Quantity Cost Per Replacement Different fro« 

IteM • Needed Ite» late 



Distributor 



-V- 



5txident Materials: 
"Create a- Place" 
' card fUe 
Student book 
"Spates and Peaces" 
^iictivity board 

Teacher Materials: 
Sound tape 
Poster 

Teacher's Guide 



^Materials are in developtental stage; declsiotts on packaging and 
costs have not been nade* * 

9 

Personnel Required for Product. Adoption and Xapleaentatlon 

The classroom teacher without special training- will be able to 
\ t^lemeat The Architect s Workshops will be offered by the publisher 
V and bj C EMREL * Curriculua constatation is also available froit CEMREL. 

ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS 

The 'insttuatlonal unit. The Architect is presently in deveiopnenfcw 
- - When con^leted it will be jested as defined in the 3asic Prbgraa ' 
^Ixoi 1972 . At that tlM appropriate afsurcncef and' daias will - 
/' be Bade/ * ^ • ■ 

AVAILABILITT ' .... 

The antlclpatied coapletlon date of The Architectr 48 Noveaber*, 1975. 



The package U copyrighted. 
INFORHATI^l CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975. 
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HIE J^toDUCT: THE CHOREOGRAPHER 

V(Part of the Aesthetic Education Progran) 

DEYELOPER/AUTHORi CEMREL, Inc. 

(Formerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) / • ' 
3120 59th Street , • ' • 

0 'St. Louis, Missouri 63139 ' ' 

* Stanley S. Madeja, Prograa Director 

I Nadine J. Heyer-s, Associate Director 
' - Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate* Director 

* Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Joanne Robinson, Product l>eveloper 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION * *. 

'* • 

The Chor eographer , one of the Aesthetics and the Artist series of the 
Five .Sense Store packages, introduces students to choreographers as 
creative artists who make dances which are presented in performance by 
dancer-performers. 

To accomplish thi^, th^tudents work* primarily with a text, sound ^ 
tapes, and their own bodies to identify the different roles of 
creators (choreographers) and performing artists (dancers) and to ^ * 
becooe acquainted with the materials of dance, movement. As they usA 
their bodies to explore the expressive potential of movement, tlie 
students will experience dance as a creative arf. They will begin to 
understand »the choreographer's creative, decisioQ-making ^process by 
making their own creative and aesthetic decisions about mbveaent^ 
design, props, setting, and costumes. 

This set. of materials will encourage students to: d}r]lopk.'?or'and\ 
descr'ibe movement in their surroundings and to perceiire how this 
movement, transformed by the imagliiation of the choreigraphe^', - 
becomes the source of dance ideas; 2) find new ways of using' thel-w i 
bodies to move; 3) select and organize movemeirt: to express a speci- ' * 
fic idea or feeling; 4) appreciate the. fact that the making of a 
dance .is a higRly personal, cr'eaj^ive act, individual to every choreo- 
grapher and to each dance; 5) imprqvlse their own movement studies 
using ordinary objeqts— a chair, -bdll, scarf —as a source of ideas; 

6) make careful choices of sound in combination ^with' movement ; and " 

7) select theatrical elemetits—props, costumes,* lighting, settings— ' 
which will enhance £he movement and communicate the th^me of a 
dance. 
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1 . ^Sjaaple^ Lesson 

(Address&i Teachers) ,\ 

r 

* * • 

Lesson 5: Kovesent, the Language of Dance 

Purpose and General- Description: The purpose oi^ the activity 
Di to teach students how to give their dances a clear he* 
ginning, ni4dle/ and end. The students coiq^are the oechanics 
of turning words into a sentence to the structuring, and 
organizing of movemefft into a dance Then they select 
aovecient to Illustrate a .stlaulus senteace* 

.Pxrocedure: After the warm-up h^^e the group s*it.on the 
f loof in a seal-circle facipg the chalkboard. !on the \ 
chalkboard, write, in scrainbled o^rder, the vords on the 
following sentence? The, dancers ^o round and ^ound and 
around. Use no capital '^letters and no 'pcariod. ^ 

Have the group unscramlrle the words so th^t they read: 
"the dancers go round and round and around. You may need * 
^o give them a little Help. Ask them to tclrl ypii what dLs 
needed in order to make* the words a proper sentenpe, i.e., 
the need for a <^apltal T and a lierlod after the last "around.' 
Add the capital T and the period. Remind the students ^that 
in this vay we know where the beginning a^. .^^Jj^f^^^ « 
sentence are. "^^^^iC* 

Discuss with the grcAip the idea that aovenent is^the . ^ 

language of dance. Point out that "the joov^ntro^ v 
dance are like the words that make up a sentence; they - - ^ 
must be selected carefully and organized to' eatress the -* - 
choreographer idea. . ' 

Explain to the. group that like a .-sentence, or a paragraph, 
or a whole story, a 'dance needs a beg^k^i^ig and an endl.i 
Tell them that in order to give their dances a begidnlnk 
and end, they will do the followihg: \ 

a. They will start with no movement, holding 
the opening* position of the dance. 
• b.* They will do the movements of the d^nce. 
[ c. ^ They will freeze on the^last movement , ' 
1 holding it* ? 
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• Oeacmscrate this fer the gtovp ia tMs way: Stand in place 
. - with. -DO 9otemes^%^ at all; Then valk fxpak.ox s>5?t tp another 

spot in the rooq^>,4^^id -your .last .laoy^aent for a:;fev seconds ' . 
tjbat they c«f''iiearl3^^$^ iSod- of your- aov»cnt* . ; • 
' . Concent ratife f ro« beginning to/end^ ' * ^ ^ - 

sirajScr iKEA(s> ' ' . 

iMthetics and the Artist: Dance . ^ . • 

Khat choreographers do and where they get their ideas; aovMcnt as the 
jisater^al of dance ^d the body as an, instmnent for rn^9^rir^^ novecient; 
role df tfaeatrical^teaents— cnsic, props, lighting — in dancfe productions; 
organization and p^Bentatioa of student H:>nV^, 

IJfrESDE2> USERS £SD BEHEFICIAglES 

The Choreographer was designed for and is being tested vith fifth-grade . 
students. At the discretion of the teacher, faoirever, it will be able 
to be used with students fron fifth to eighth grades. 

GOAL(S) OR PUEPOSE(S) 

The purposes of thTs instructional package are for students to 1) become'' 
aware that coveacnt in their siirroundings^ transforaed by the Imagination 
of ^the choreographer, beccxses the source of dance ideas; 2> be able 
to perceive acKi describe the design of the aoreKent in x^thers* dances 
and to use design as the basis for a dance study of their own; and 3) 
experience directly the creative ^irocess involved in choreography by 
Tsaklng and perf'onrfjig their jbinX' dances . , - * 



OlP^S 



PATIERHS OKUSE ' , , ' 

The Choreographer is a s^f--contained instructional package with ^ 
activities that are sequential and cuzmilative« It may be used as part 
of an ongoing currictilun in dance; linked with other AEP packages which 
are related to art, music, drana, and literattzre and which are clustered 
around "Aesthetics and the Artist"; or used with physi^:^ development 
prograas. * - , - . ''^ 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

Throughout the activities student' learning is assessed informally by 
both teacher and stu!S^^t;s./ Appropriate guidelines for assessxnent ar'e 
huilt into the Xeacher^>'6uide. " A task checklist included in the last 
activ^l:y ^ides stiidfents, in*eviiluating their own creativ;e' work. 
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tl6E ISEtfJISSSESTSt 

• I 
• / 

tht Choreographer takes about ten hours jco coaplete. The activities 
are divided into 45.almte a^^ssioos* 

IMPLEMESTATIOB PROCEWJRES 

The Choreographer does xxot require a sp tcialist teacher* The activities 



are' designed* for large-group ^^tructioii 



-flobr space is needed for the oovesient (xploratioas« The Teacher's 
'Quide carefxilly outlines all proceclures a^ gives »e3q>licit instructions 
' in jconducting* the n^eaent activities « 

The Choreographer encourages the teacbeij ta extend the poncepts in the 
package. '1^ isaving her students fttt^nd a ,dande concert;* or inviting 
local choreographers and dancers to pay a visit to the school; by . . 
vatchis;g for television programs on dance; by renting filss on dance ^ 
'to show to stt^crnts; and by suggesting an. included bibliography on 
dance to 6 tridents. ' 



A large asount of clear 



Based op our information of the durability df sa'terlals in this 'prototype 
package, ve plan to cake those in the ptiblished version equally as 
dura$>le. 



MATEKTAT^^ ' EQglFHyT, AKD FsksOl^HEL |£Qin3^£QrTS 



^Required 



Quantity 
Needed 



Cost Per' 
Itea 



Replaceaent 
: Rate 



Source if * 
Different froa 
Distributor 



Stitdenf .iteterials : ' 

3 student . 1 set per * 



hooka '\ 
1 pad. of idea 

sheets (30 

per pad) 
3 secret-yord 
. decks 

Moveoient . 

cards « . 



6 students 



Idiea sheets 

constaable 

yearly 



Teacher Materials: 
1 Teac^r'a 

Guide 
\ Choreographer 

tape 
1 Soiix»l tape * 



*Materl«l« •till in prototype stage; costs not yet determined. 
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personnel Regtilred for Prodact> Adoption- ^od Igpleneiitatl 

A dusroott' teacher without frpeclal traitiijcig can lapleaex^, this 
iMtructlonal package. Workshops are offered by the piddlsh^, and. 
cunrlcultia consultation! is ayaliajbtXe ixxn X2HREL. Cos^ for these 
services can he obtained<*froa each ''ox^axSLzztion. 

ASSUHAKCES AKD CLAIMS 

Assurances 

* - ft ■ • 

This set of materials has cocpleted its first classrooa trial (a 
Pilot trials of the materials are now being con*t«:ted 'in three s^^ 
dassrooas of -widely varying ethnic and socio-econoaic cbaracteris 
The developers have not received ai^ reports of hara associated 
xjse of, this product. 

' Kateriais are carefully scrutinized to ellrdnate any fora of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or in^propriateness of content. 
kaj question of such shortco«ings in the rsaterials is resolved by an 
appropriately directed review of the nsaterials by a qualified expert - 
outside the prograa.- The naterials are revised to elininate ai^ 
deficiencies identified in the review. . " 

Infoia^tion' gathered froa classrooQ trial mist ixtdicate tl^t the " 
materials can stand alone in the Tiands of a co^^atent teacher mi be 
Successfully iiipleaented with no aid, beyond that gfven in the Teacher's 
Guide. i 

Claias V - • 

"'The aajor daia to be cade abouf the Aesthetic Education Program's 
ii^tructional^terials is that they represent tiie>fmly conpreiieisive 
curriculua ^ttource'.bas^ on the arts that has been developed in thfe' 
United States using the carefully defined and ii^leiBented dcvelopoijpt ' ' 
and evaluation procedures basic to the conc^t of an. educational, > 
developoent laboratory. '\ . ^ ' / 

all stages of development, a National Advisory Cozaaittee bf 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators review the^ 
siibstance and form of the iniftructional naterialal A formative 
evaluation is carried on d|iring the creation of each packa&e of ' " 
materials developed by the program. J In the earlj stages of develop- ^ 
ment, trained observers caf^ out an obse^atlonml monitoring of a 
trial implementation of the package in jxrotdtype form. The inforifation 
derived from this iaonitorlng serves as a basis for revising £he " 
materials for further trials". It also sei^ves as an early warning 
system for the detection of any intrinsic shortcimings in the package.*" 
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After revision, a sefood, pilpt stage, evaiuatioa is carri^ out in . 
three classroox&s^ In this** stage/ tie materials must pass three major 
tests:- ?irst, they cost he in keying, with the overall' goals of the 
program. Second, there zaost be evidence that the Materials can stand 
j^lone lo' the hands of a coapetept teacher. Third, the naterials sust 
aeet -certain sbort-tera payoff objectives, denoostrat^ by verification 
of oeasurable' differences in the behavior of the students vho -have 
studied the isaterials. 'After the pilot trial of the materials, the 
prograa has continued ^to gain» inforoation on the utilization of the ^ - 
^published version of the -packages on a yearly basis. ' - 

^estilts froa the observations,, testing, and teacher interview during 
the hothouse trial indicated that no rnajqr reconceptualizing or content 
revisions w/»re necessary; the package generally achifeved its own goals 
and chose of the Aesthetics and 'the Artist serlesT 3oth. students and 
teachers exhibited a hi^ degree of involve^aent and satisfaction with 
the aaterials; however, these conclusions vtasz r^sain tentative until 
testing at the three p±lot sites is coop le ted. Ihe Choreographer 
materials were revised following the hothouse trial and will be^cvised 
again in light of the data ''obtained froa the pilot trials. . 

AVAILABXLIT? t ' . ; 

The anticipated ccc5>letion date of The Choreographer is Hoveaber 1975. 
The package is^ copyrighted. ..... 

iKPOEMAIlok CURRENT AS OF KAlbCH 1975 / • 




Evidence Si^porc ^surances and Claiss , * 

' for * 13ie rhoreograpiher 

Carefixi i)evelppffieat: ' * . . 

.'• - . . . 

♦Assurances and .clalas of careful developuent are stqrported by the 
Basic Prograa Plan, Aesthetic Sducatlcm Prggrag {<3KSEL, 1972) • This 
source explains the standard procedures foI3k>wed in the developseat 
and evaluation of this product, A Plaa.for the HotbouW Testing of 
Aesthetic Education Prograra Paclcages (S^U and Thuemau, 1974) explaixxs 
this phase of evaluatidn in ^greater de^il. As eicployed -by the 
Aest^ietic Education Prograa, hothouse evaluation consists of intensive 
observation of package activities li a? single classr<«» trial, A Plan 
for the Pilot Testing of Aesthetic Education Progr^ J^acfcages fLeBlanc, 
1974) €3q)Lains the pilot test phas^ of evaluation In greater <»tail. 
As esgjloyed by* the Aesthetic Education Progrjpa, pilot evaluation consists 
of trial of the saterials in three q^:assrooa settings of varying 
ethnic aod socioreconooic cKaracteristics* . Instrumentation tailjdred to 
the ceasjurecient *6f package objectives is developed and utilized 'in an 
cxperioental or quasi-experinental design vlth treated and control' 
group classes • 

ft ' 

■« * - ^ * • 

A prelininary report on the results 6f the hottiouse trial i3 ?vallable\ 
The c'ocplete hothouse reporc i^- being draf ted* The naterlals are 
currently undergoing pilot' testing ^Alch is escpected to.contiiiue into 
Apxil 1975. " . " ^ . 



HIE PRODUCT: THE C0KP0SE8 

. ^ <Part 6f the Aesthetic Education Prograi) 

4 

DEVEliK^/AIJIHCR: CHiREL, Inc* 

(Fonaerly Central Hidwastern Fegional 
Educat^jcm^ Lal>oratory, Inc.) 
, 2120 59th Street ' ' ' ^ ; 

St. Louis 5 Hissoiiri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Pr<?graa Director 
Hadine J. Meyers, Asgcxriate Wrector 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt;, Associate Director 
* . * Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator [ ^ 

Edward Sweda, Product Developer ' , 



KASRATIVE DESCSIPTIOH 

■• 

This set of instructional isaterials, one of the Aesthetics and the 
Artist series of Five Sense Store packages, introduces students to 
coscposers as the ori^nators of crtis^c- Th& students learn that- 
composers are real people, 'individuals who have all kinds of ideas 
^bout sounds and are able to express the'lr ideas, for others to hear 
and/or perfora. Students will see that a conposer xaay be a priiaititre' 
person in some distant land chanting to a self-made Ins trument in 
j>reparatloh for a tribal cerenony or. may be a aenber of a technological 
society creating a coc?)osition for hundreds of perforaers or using ^ 
electtottic devices. The students will understand that the unifying 
factor between both efforts is the organizing of sounds for others to 
hear, . • , - • - " 

This package aslcs the students to focus on their own personal creative 
process and to apply their findings to the making ofmuSic. For this 
purpose, the students will participafe in a gaoe where they respond 
to cue cards which --suggest an incident, a word, or an object. The ' . 
students then translate tiieir responses into musical aeaning and share 
this T upanl n g as the inisical creator does. Through various nedfa, the 
students will aeet composers who explain what they do and how tiey go 
about doing it. . ■ ' . • . 

Throughout thS-set of aaterials,' students wiU explore notation, instru- 
oehtatlon and other eleoents whith constitute the art of coB?Josing.' The 
student^ will hear and see various other syst^^ including the standard 
syste» bf. wmposition. A slide-tape presentation is used to demonstrate 
syabols,\ systens, and visual representations of the sounds which the 
studentaWlll hear in the ptesentation. The students will create thefh. 
own syabol systen whicif will be used to record" their own soun.d ideas 
for otherdt. Students will also be encoutagcd to select the inatruacnta- 
Cion' whichWll be u^ed in expressing their sound Ideas. 



Througbout The Cocposer It Is emphasized that the stodeat* cmn 
create coitpositiqns feflccting their personal decisions axvl feelings 
about sound, and that these' coiq>ositions can be performed others^ 

Saaple Lesson ' ' \ 
(Addressed to Teachers) 

Lesson 3. An Iffi^rooptiu Cocrpositlon Period 

Procedure: The beginning of t h is e3q>erience,draw^ heavily on the 
teacher's villin^ess to portray the role of a cosposer. This 
portrayal s*ttply attei^ts to iUtistrate for the class a tJjought 
process which could be used to create a sound conposition* It's 
as sisple as watching sentences evolve into a paragraph then, 
hopefully, into a personal literary statcaent^ Except in this 
case you substitute sounds for words or you add sounds to your 
words* Surely, we all have tucked away a little sound ditty which 
^. / C4n be claimed as our own* With a sli^t totich of theatre share 
your sound. ideas with 'tie class. Have fun! 

After you feel- ihat the role of a coaposer has been adequately 
portrayed by 'you, organize the students into teams of five. After 
— the teans have been organized, distribute randooly to each teaa 
two or three- sound idea cards. Ask the teams to look at the visxxals 
and read the . stateaents on the back of each card. Explain that 
these cards nay give them sooe ideas about soxmds for their caap- 
ositions. Before the whole gro;^ is divided i»to teaa plaming^ 
huddles , have each team show the others which, cird the teaa has ' 
chosen as a sound idea card for their coi?)osition. At this point 
they may even wish to give a hint as tfo what%ay happ^. 

Hext, allow the teams to meet and plan s^arat^Ly. Tell students 
, that each teaa must have a composer, performer and conductor. Tell 
them also that it is the composers who come up with the sound ideas 
for their teammates to -coadxxct and perform. Th^ have to. designate 
what each perfonaer will do, and with what (voic«, instruments, 
etc.). The audience role will be filled by the other teams. 

As the individual teams, are planning^in various parts of the dass- 
. room. Hie teacher should visit with each team as they work* towards 
their sound event. 

" ' _ 

Setting up the teams:' 

f 

Who is the coaposer here? 

How many performers are you going to use? ' , 

Are you going to use instruments? 
Or are you going to use only voices? 

.Your compositions don't have to be very long. \ . / 

If you have a better idea than the card, use it! 
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Gettias £ea^ -for the Sound ^vcat: 

When all teaas have finished planning their conpC^itions, let the ' 
performances begin. ^Tbe pcrfoniing teaa/s cosposer first shavs the 
"an di e n c e^ vhat his idea- card vas, and t^en the "c^iductar ani 
performers proceed* 

SUBJECT AREAS 

Aesthetics -and the Artist: Husic 

# 

The cosposer as originator of isusic; the organising of sounds for 
others to hear as the artistic endeavor of the coi^ser; eacploration 
of the* creative process .engaged in by the cosposer; notation as a 
nethod of transzsitting sound ideas created by cosposer; creation of 
student axspositions* 

IHTEKDED USERS 

The Coaposer « now in the developoent stage, is being designed for 
use by fourth and fifth-grade students. As^vith the other 'packages 
in the Aesthetics and the Artist series, it will be suitable for 
sixth and seventh-grade students as veil* 

GOAUS) OR PURPOSE(S) 

The purpose of this instructional package is for students 
1) to discover who composers are and what the process is which 
enables thea to create sound ideas; 2) to becooe aware that the 
sound ideas o'f co^>osers are transmitted to perfonaers and listeners 
dirough a standard symbol system; 3) to devise their own symbol 
system as a means of unders tiding the creative process of profess- 
ional cocq>o8ers; 4) to be^^able to express their own ideas about 
sound compositions. 
» 

PATTERNS OF USE 

The Composer is a self-contained instructional package wl)th activities 
that are sequential and cumulative* It may be used as. part, of an 
ongoing curriculum in music; linked with other ousic-based packages 
developed by the Aesthetic Education Program; or linked with ottier 
AEP units which are related to drama, art^ dance, film^ and literature 
and which are jcluster^ around "Aesthetics and the Artist*" 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS ' • . - "~ ^ 

Informal assessment provisions are interspersed throughout tjie 
activities* Learning is Assessed by teacher and student^ Guidelines . ^ 
to aid the teacher in assessing studedt performance are buUt ^to the 
package. * ^ 1 . . ' 
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^TIME KIQOIREHESrS * • . 

; Ibc Coaposer tak^ Agproxlaatcly ten hours to couple te. 

mPLEHEHTATIOS PROCEDURES ' . • 

Tte Copppser id.ll not require ^ siJecialist teiiber. The indi- 
vidual .lessons require both large group and small group instrut- * • 

infomation received during i±e testing^process . materials 
vill be desiped to be extfeaely durable. Con»umabl4« .will be alnl«al 
and easily purchase from the publisher. 

KITERIALS," EQUIPMENT, Mb PERSONKEL RE9OIREMEKTS ' 

■ ^i^^ Cost Per Replacement Diff^r^tlroa 
• K^eded itea , Rate Distributer 

T* " 

Student aaterials *' * • 

Student book 

•Student cociposing charts ' . " * 

Idea cards *— \ \ * ' ^ 

Teacher aaterials:'' 
16oii# fila . * 
Sound tape 
Teacher's Guide 

^^Z^T^^""^ ''^ ^""^ pro^type stage." Therefore, " " 

P^kaging and cost determinations have not yet been made. 

. . ■ » 

Personnel Required for Pro duct Adoption a^ LrolementaMor, 

A classroom teacher wlthou't special training in .usic will be 
of f*r^ ^rT''\^'!^t instructional package. ' Wbrkshops are ' 
offfered by the publisher and liy CEMREL, and curriculum 
consultation is also offered by CEMREL. Costs for these 
services can be obtained from each organi.zation. 

ASSURAKC6S AND CLAIMS , 
Aasurances 

_ . i . ' " . 

At ,this-poi-n<r, the &j^terials have received ji preliminary (hothouse) ' • 

il T-'^f' b-^^ed upon -.d^jllyv 'observation of triil m S^fcia^sro^?^ ' ' 

the JTJ^Ttl^ .have Kot; r^c^i-y^i any ^reports of bam aa'sociated with . 

tne line -Of ^ this ptodb/xv. • • • . - 



Materials are daref ally s.crutinized to eliainate any. form of tfociml 
blgs^ ethnic or sexual s£ereotyplng, or in^appropriateness of coat^at. 
tdsj question of such shortcdainps in the aatertals is res^yed by an ■ 
appropriately directed review of the materials bj a qualif C3q>ert 
outside the prograa. The naceri^ are revised to ellainkteato 
deficiencies identified in the review* . V.' 

lafonaation gathered frpQ hothouse trial su^ests that tb^ naterials^^*^^, 
can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and be successful!^ 
lxq)leE:ented with jp aid beyond that given In' the Teacher's Guide.* The 
natezriais are being revised in preparation for pilot trials' , 

^^^^^^ ^ - ' > 

The cajor claim to be nade about the ^Aesthetic Education Progran^s 
instructional oater i als is that they represent the only copprehenaive. 
curriculun resource based on the arts that has been developed in the 
United States using the carefully defined and .laplc^Dented developaent 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of 'an educational 
developnent laboratory. 

At all stages of development, a National AdXriisory Comittee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and art^^ucators review the 
substance and fona'-of the instructional mterials. A fomative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation 6t each jxackage of ' " . 
materials developed by the program. In the early stages of developsent . ^ 
trained observers carry ^out an -observational oonitortng of a trial 
izspleoentation of the package in prototype.^ora. The/ information 
derived froo this monitoring serves as a basis for revising the \ 
materials for furtlier trials ► It also serves as an early wanilnfe 
system for the detectfon of ai^ intrinsic shortcomings in the package. 
After revision, a seconcf, pilot stage ^ evalua:f ion ^is carricwi' out 
three classrooms. In this stage, the materials must pass three major 
testsi- First, 'they must be in keeping with the overall goal^'of the 
program. Second, ther^ must be evidence that the materials can stand 
alone in the l&nds of a competent teacher. Third, the materials nbst 
meet certain short-term ^ayoH obje^fives, demonstrated by verification 
of measurable differences in the behavior of the students who have 
'Sti^ied the materials. Aftet the pilot trial of the materials, the 
program has continued to gain inrormation on utilization ^f the " 
published version ot the^ package^ ^ ^ - 

At this time, only the hothouse trial has been comp|.eted. Information 
received as a result of thi^ trial has ^confirmed that this p4ckage ' i " 
merits continued development. Necessary revisions! are being made., and ' 
the package will be ?advance4i tp pilot trial » 



• - 

* * * 



ae anticipated coopl^tioa Hate of The Coaposer i* Koveiiber,^lS75. 
• >Zhe package is copyrighted.. - . 

DilOSMmON CimSSrr.AS <}t HARCH 1975. 
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Evidence to Support Assurance^ and Clalxss 
for The Copposer 

J ' 

Careful DeyeloiJoent: • . 

ft 

Asstirances and 'claiias of careful developzsent are supported by the 
Basic Prograo Plan^ Aesthetic Education Prograa (CEHREL, 1969, 1972), 
and the Supplement to the Basic Prograa Plan,' Aesthetic Education 
Prograa (CEMREL, 1973). . . 

TT^se sources e^cplain the standard procedures followed in the de^relop- 
nBdt and evaluation of this product. . A Plan for the Hothouse Testing 
" of Aesthetic Education Prograa Packages (Hall and Thuefnau, X97A) 
explains this phase of evaluation in greater detail* sA^s enployed by 
the Aesthetic Education Prograa, hothouse evaluation consdLsts of 
intensive observation of package activities in a single dassrooa 
•trial* A Plan for the Pilot Testing' of Aesthetic Education Prograa 
Packages (LeBlanc, 1974) explains the pilot test phase of evaluation in 
greater detail. As- eaployed by the Aesthetic Education Prograa, pilot 
evaluation consists of trial of the aaterials in three classroom 
settings of varying ethnic a.nd socio-econoaic characteristics. 
Instruaentation tailored to the aeasurfeiaent of package objectives is 
-developed and utilized in an experimental or quasi-experimental design 
with treated and control group classes. A faothbtise report has 
been prepared and is available on The Coaposer . 



HIE PRODUCT: THE FIU^HAK^R 

^ • (Pare of th6 Aesthetic Education Progran) 

DEmOPER/AUTHOR: CEMREL, Inc- ! ' _ . 

, (Formerly Centural Itidw^/tetn Regipnal ^ " 

' Educational taborattfry, IncO 
■ ' 3120 59th Street^ , ' ' 

St. Louis ^ Missouri ^^13^ ^ ' 

• Stanl'ey^ S. Madeja, Program Director 
; * ' Nadine J, ^Meyers, Associate Director 

BerrtaVd S Rosenblatt , Asspciate Director 
. . ' Sharon Bocl^ge, Editorial Coordinator • 

' ^ John Porter, Product Develdper. 

HAKRATIVE DESCRIPTION *' ' " . ' 

This set of instructional' naterials, part of tthe Aesthetics ani thie 
Artist series of. Five Sense Store packages^ explores vhc^filnaeak^rs 
are, where they get their itieas^, " ftow* they plan and develop their ^ . 
ideas, and what they *must know and do to dte^te -films. 

The materials provided in the package engage the students in 
activities and experietices designed to .increase* their perceptions 
' of' filmmakers as people and creators . The students participate in 
the process of making djscisions used to create a^ film — the saa^ 
process filmmakers use. Students move from tjie discovery and * 
selection of an. idea, through the initial stages of its development, 
to the leaking of creative, technical ^decision^ which ^cljieve the 
effects needed to express' the chosen Jicjea* 

The materials involve students in three^kindjs of explorations. First 
-the students see a selected sequence from the ^ilm "How Does A Rain-" 
bow Feel?" Afterwards they briefly discuss the story of the film. 
Following the discussion, they see and hear a slide-tape presentation 
in which they, meet the filmmaker, director David golden. He tells 
them about .himself and about 'the-creatiOTi of the film they have j]i8t 
seen, golden talks about the- f ilmmaket as a person in 'the everyday 
wqrld, about wjiere ideas 'for films arye obtained, about how- the idea 
fo^ a ^elected sequence drlginated^, ^rid about how the sequence Vas* 
planned. The sj.ide-tape .presentation al^o'introNSuces the students 
to the peoplfe a filmmalcer works' with and explains how these, people ,, 
contribute to" creating th^ effects that communicated the chosen idea. 

The contents of the ^stydent book are organized in the, same sequence 
filmmakers follow in* creating 'a film — -'from conception of ^ the idea, 
through the planning of the idea*s expression, to the making of 
creative technical .'decisions, and fj.nally to the editing stage, 
where the film pieces are^ selected and sequenced ,to help express the 
chosen idea. The booV is very graphic, cdntaini^g many photographs 
of filmmakers <it work and stills from selected films. Also included 
in the book are ^quotes from f llra^ialcers and an interview with Alfred 
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Hitchcock in which Hitchcock describes the process he uses in creating 
fi-li^* Throtigbout the set of materials, the stxideats- engage in 
.ac:tivit£«s sinilar to rtose f^lmakers use interesting a filn'. 

The Concluding lesson provides options for the students to engage in 
the total creative process of filinaakers. They can experience 
.selecting an qriglnal idea^ thought, or feeling, planning a waj of., 
expressing It on film and showing »the' expression to an audience. 

Sax^>le Lesson 
(Addressed to Teachers)] 
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• Activity 3: Combining Flip Books 

Purpos^and General Description: The purp^ 
is to reinforce -the material on motion aixd j 
• before and to introduce the concept that increks^ij^J^ coctplex 
ideas can be coamunicated by adding an<^ arT«ngxi*g..Juiiages.. For 
: this purpose the students will share, with each other the* f lip j - 
bopks they created in Activity' 2 and will Investigate the ' 
potentials -of putting together* a nunAer of flip books *^o express 
a new and nore. coa^lex idea\ 

- Procedure: Have the students share with each other the flip 
books they created in Activity 2, Tell thea that as they show 
their fl^p books, they should tell the Idea they chose to 
express. — sThen they should flip the pages to show the images 
they selected to express their idea. They ^ight flip their 
books qui^Jkly once-, creating the illusion of aovcment, and 
^then^ show the pages slowly, so that the other^rftudents can 
easily see the changes from image .to laaage. \ ^ 

Ask them to talk about w^ch' f^Lip bookai coultk -be put together ' 
to express a new, longer idea. Jhe combined jElip books may 
actually become something like a story. 

As the students begin making choices about which flip boo^s to. . 
put togetjier and about what order to arrange ^em in, encourage 
^hem to. try out different ojilers.- Point out that. In ^hesfe ways 
they are creating new .and more complicated idea^ •* . ' 

Here is an example of how the activity -iight -wblrk^ One «adent 
may have' chosen In Ac|^ity^2 to create a flip ^ook in Which a 
ball rolls across the pages, one may have* created a moving car, ' 
another a clock with hands thjat move/ and still Vnother to show 
^ the occurrence of an explos^lon. cL 

the student? might decide to combine these flipboioks in any of 
the goJlowlng^yays: ' • . / \ 

1). ball chasing car, clock hands moving, explcislon 
* 2) , car chasing ball^ clbck ha^nds .moving, explosion * ' 
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•3) clock l::ands ooving» car and ball aoving, explosion 
4). explosion, ball and cir aoving, dock hands owing. 

^^en the students have aade their choices, staple together 'the , 
fleeted pages froa the flip hook pads. 

i - 

See that all of the stuiients have a chance, to f lip 'throu)rfi the ' 
new combinations. - ' . \ 

^ • You^^t (delude this activity with a Brief Wsciission based 
on qiiestio^ such the foliowing: \ 

"Hid you. like any of the coabinations better Vhan other**^ ' ' 

"What ways have we found that we can sake a siisple jtdea • 

Qore cooplex?" 
^(cocbihe ideas; arrange ideAs in various orders) 

SUBJECT AREAS ' • - 

Aesthetics and the Artist: Fila . ' 

Exploration of who'filmasirs are and where they get their ideas- * 
idea that oovemenfin fila is an illusion and how it is created:' 
basic structural elements of filn-shot. 'scene, sequence— aiui how " 
filisaaker xaanipulates these to achieve, a desired effect; process of 
planning and decision making used to create a filo; how films -are 
edited; involvenent in actual process of Baking a fila. 

XNTENDZD TISERS JSko BENEFICIARIES 

Ihe^ll^ker;ls being designed for 'fourth aid fifth grade students. 
As ^rtth the other packages in the "Aestheti<is and the Artist" series * 
it will be suitable for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students. 

GdAL(?) OR PURPOSE (S) . • " ' - " '. 

The goils of The Filaa^ker are for students 1) to >^cefve filaaakers 
as persons jLn the everydajr world and as artists creating within their 
chosen medium: 2% to discover that the sources f or . f iliiiakers » fdeas - 
and for their own \deas are the saae; 3) to explore the. relationship - 

^J^.^i^"^!.. aural., and kinetic nature of fila and Jiow it is 
usedby filmmakers to express ideas; ^zS* 4} to Heri^-^til pr^^^ss"- 
filomakers use in creating a filo. . . . ~ • ; .•• 

PATTERNS OF USE ' ' \A . *• • 
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The- Filmmaker , now in" the prototype stage, will be a self Contained • 
instructional package with attivities that are sequential and cuoula- 
'V. t.;! '*?^-^^ "^^'^ " part, of an ongoing curriculum" in ftlm',arts • 
or linked with-.-other AEP packages .which aife related to music, art. - 
dance drama, and literature apd .which are" clustered around '"Aesthetics 
ana the Artist." • ' ' 



ASSESStfZST TBJNISia^i. 



- Assef siii^ for the leirnlng activities vlll Be designed duriagj U 
dcvelopa^at of the iastractlcMl unit. 



jriHg-EEQiriEEifEKrs ^ ^ ^ t ^ ' 

Tty Fileg^aker vlll tie approxiaateiy 15^ hours to cDsapletc. There . 
«re 18 activities ,yhich are of v?tyi^' lengths of *f roo thirty^ 
•mitiutes to tvo. hours • , ' ' 

• 

IHPLEMEhTATidH P^XIEDUSES 

'The Fi lmalc er will not require a sftecialis^t teaxrher. The virioiis 
activities can for' differiaag'isethods of. instTftictiqa. Soaetiaes 
the students vorfc iudep^adentijr ^and,. other tiaes th^y work 'in 
groups. / / * : ' ' 

lArtaLM^, EQUI^HEHT A^JD PERSOKSEL HEQUIEEMEEJtS ' • ^ 

' ' , » ' / Source if 

Requited- ' ^ . * 'Quantity Cost Per 'S^lace^cnt . Different fros 
■Itihs, * ^ Seeded. / / itea iLtte Distributor. 

^nrr ' * • — r "-^^ ^ : 

St^ent Materials: 
^tud tot books : 1 irtt^per .* ^ Hip iibok pads 
: Piece^ jpf fiia 6' studrnts- stoty-ho^d ' " 

.^mp Wok pads— * ' ' . • sheets, and ' , 

-Planning card gaaes ^ ^ * ' viewfciader 

Stajry hb<rd shfeets sheet* donsua- 

^ Captaia 6iaae?a - able yearly 

. Vcoadc books " ' ' , '"^ 

-'View^indcjP shefefat* ' ^ : . / • * 

Teacher Katerials:^ •/ - . '/ ' -\ 

Sequence fro« a film r * . /. .-^ 

.Filastrip and recorded 
, '"^aound track ^ ■ i ^ 
Teacher's Guide , ^ 



-T-:^ X /- •". - — ■ — ^— 

,*Katerlal. *re in pr'otofype ^tage.. ;H(?^co.t« have be« det'exained. 

Persotmel Required ;iror Pro duct Adoption "^nd. I«,l^'«fc^\,<„n 

/ ^ ^ ^ '■ ^ ^' ~ - ' • 

Ih^ cUasrooB teat^er without special training will be able .to. lapleient 
ch^s Inatructional package. WorJcahops are offered by the publiaher 
*nd.by CDIREL. Curriculum consultation is also available frxm 
CEMREL, Costs fj6r these services can ^e-abUined fro« each organira^iotl. 

' » - i ' • ■ ' • , ' . 



ASSUaAKCES ASD CLAIMS 

IRie 'ln5trucj:ion4> uoitf The FllmaVrr 'ls presenCly In dev^^lopsent* 
When cospleted Ik vlU be tested as defined in Che Basic ?rogrim 
Plan 1972> At that tiae appropriate assurances and^laiss 

be isade. _ * - ^' ^ ' / 

AVAT^-ABILIT? ' * - . 

The anticipated coc5>letion date of The FilciTriVer» ls Koveaber, 1975 
The package is copyrighted, u ' * 

, * 

IHFOHMATIOH COKREKT £S 0? H&RCH 1975 
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SIE P£OMXT: * THE CSmCAL AODIEKdk, '* . * ? ' 

(Part of tiut Aesthetic *Ed&*tion Prograa) * ? . " 

^EVElOPES/AlJIHOa; ' CQfREL,.Inc. *\ 

. (Foriaerly. Central .Miawest«ra Xc^iootl * 
Edacartonal Laboratory ^ Ine.) 
' ' ''-3150 5?th Street • 

St. Loiiis, Missouri 63139 . ^ 



Stanley S. Kadeja* ^^rograa Birectob. ' - / . 
, , - Kadine. J.-H^crs, Associate Director^ 

* ^ Bernard S.* Ros^ioblatt, ^A^sociate Director 

Sharon 9c«:kl^e, Editorial'^-Coordinatar 
Bennett Tarleton^'Prodltict Developer 

This set of Instructional niaterials, one of the. Aesthetics and the , * 
Artist ^roup/ ,exp lores the vorld 'of- tiie artlist^B receiver, the 
audience — the people vfap respond to artists' works who try to 
imderstand why artists create dances', nusical coE5>osiciQtis, ^stories, 
etc*, and who attenpt to learn where artists get th^ir ideas. In 
this respect, the set of nat^rials serves as a'culninating or 
cosoanion set to the other 'nateri^f^ in .this series* . Activities, 
aslf students to becoae isbre awards of -thcas elves 'as' responders'. * 
^t;tidents are to begin vith honest refctions about how. particular / 
srdAs of art-^ake then ^ feel", t^ien- try to di^termine'-vhy thj^y- f^el ' * 
that vay aal^, oi^z a period of ^tjiaeV sefe if their fespcxns^ Tk;^^/^^ 
€he,^amfe*,>i£^they'5o, why? If not, wiqr not^ Throu^ activities • ^ 

ijx xixe. jtflassroaa tod out-of-class cjcperiences, tb^ students begin ^ . \ 
to aiMKlyze and. judge artistic xrarks by answering quesjiorfs ^out the ^•- 
artist's possible intent, ^Aether or not he.dr she succeeded in , that * r 
to&nt^ and ^whether or not the effort 'was wortteAil^. Both th^ou^ ^ 
fearing other, student's reactions and professional^ qri tics* reactit?ns\ *^ 
the students 4i8cover a range of possible responses to any ^ven " 
artistic work* Jhe professlbnal critics are included aa.rle^erf of 
the congpunjty of . re^ponders," an^ will not be the cente^ of attention " 
in the aaterials. father, t^e focus of the ;iiatefialit vi3Ll be oft . 
students -as respondera, *as Rowing ineid)ers o% the*-cri^ical atxdience, 
.an** audience th^it is constructively iware ^oA rest>onsiv^<t6 the 
clreator and the creation. - • . . . 



The Critical Audience is* bow in the concf ptuilization an^ 
activities-planning stage. - Thcj^fore, no- sample lesson'^tl * ^ 
be included here* V ' ■ . . 



$D3J2CT ASEiS • " * 

Aesthetics aod th€ Artist: Art, i)aoce, faraiaa^ FilSt Literature, Hasic 

Focus on^onas in art worfcsj aaarlysls of iiespooses M works of , art; 
learning of skills of responsible erf ticisa. * ^ 

'iSTEJflDED USERS IhD SESHTCIASIES ' * * 

.J- 



rae Critical Aiiglaace Is ^belng. ^e^ign^d for fourth -^nd fifth-grade 
students.. As vith all the-packages in thi« series, however, it will 
be suitable for sixth, seventh, and eigfatb-grade>*sCpdeats, as well* . 

f GOAL<S) OR PDaPOSE<S) ' ^ /' 

The goaie of this Jjxstructional^ package are for students 1) to become 
aware of tfaess'elves as neriers of the cozraunity of fesponders wi^out 
which art works would exist in a vacuun; 2^ to recognize that 'their 
active participation is crucial to energife the' interaction between 
creator/ creation aud responder; 3) to learn that within .the corraunity 
of responders are professional c^ricics 'whose ideas about their work 
say be of val^ue to the. students in evaluating their own aesthetic 
experiences; and 4) to begi^ to use critical skills (perceiving, 
analyzing, judging) to evaluate works qt art wi-thin the classical 
critical stnfcture* ' / • ' * 

PATTERKS. OF USE , :>'''', - . ' ' ' 

The Critical Aiidience will be a *self •contained unit of instruction* * 



It ciay be used^«s part of an ongoing curriculua in any of the 'aVts 
disciplines or jlinked with*other' AEP packages which are related to 
^nusic, art, drep^» dknce, and lit era t lire and which are dxistered 
ground '"Aesthetics ajafl the ArristJ* ^ ^ , ' '[ \ 



ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS 

%Assessnent for the, learning activities will be!' designed during 
developisetjt of the instructional unit- 



TIME SEQUIREM^s' 

As'' this ]^ackage is st^ll in the <ieyjelopxato'tal ^tage, specific 
tiae requirenents ^faave not ;Jret been*detcrainetf*^ 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES ' ' 

The Critical ^Audience wi|.l not require a dpecialist xeagher* Other 

information concerning the iiaplenentatlon of the paqjcage is not 
available at this' tiae. ^ ' *' 
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KATERIALS,^ K?lfIPKENT, 



P£aS02iNEL REQfflSRKENTS 
Critical Audience are still in cbe develoi^ 



hav§ beexu decided tipon« 



As the activities ip 
aeotai stage ^ no oateril 

' , ■ r \ ' ' ' 

Perswmel Required for Product Adoption aivi laapleiaentation 

/ \ , 

A classrooa teacher withcbt special training will be able to isqjleaent 
Tae Critical Audience > -workshops will be offerfbd by the publisher 
and curriculum consultation will be' available froa CBIREL. 

ASSUBASCES AND CLAIMS ' 

\ - 

The instructional unit, Tbe^ Critical Audience is presently in 
developments Vh&i cprplete3 it will be te^ed as defined in the 
Basic Progran Plan 1972 > A^ that- tioe appropriate assujranoe^ and 
claims will be zsade. - 

.AVAli:A3ILm ' . . \ 

The anticipated coapietion d^te-of She Crlclcal Audience Is NoveabSr, . 
1975. The package is copyright^. * 

INFOEMATION CURXEirT AS OF MARCH 1975 * . * 
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aiE PaODUCT; THE VISUAL ARTIST 

(Part -of the Aesthetic Education Prograa) 

DEVgLOPER/krrHOE: CEMREL, Inc* / 

(Foraerly Central Midwestern Regional ^ 
;^ Educational Laboratcjry, Inc.) ^ 
%^ ^ * 3120 59th Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Hadeja, Prograi Director 
Hadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
. --^ Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
- * * , .Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 

' Jerilynn Kupferberg, Product Developer 

' tiftRRATIVE DESCRIPTIOK 

, This set of instructional naterials, one of the Aesthetics "and the 
Artist group* of Five Sexise Store packages, intrcrduces students to 
the visual artist as a real person whose chosen work is creating 
visual inages based on his perceptions, skills, personality, and 
experiences. The visual artist has responsibilities, conaitaents , . 
and the sace basic needs {food, clothing, and shelter) as other 
individuals. The visual artist* comunicates his experience and 
feelings by selectipg and 'shaping visual elements into a whole work. 
"The quality that separates hin froa other artists As that he 
organizes, interprets, and comunicates his perception of the 
environn^nt in a visual aode^l This quality is something that all visual 
artists have in consaom Their choice of nedia and style is where 

' they differ. ^ , 

Visual percTeption cpnslsts of four types of* vision: ' practical, 
curious, iznaginative^i, and aesthetic* In the process bf creating 
visuaL inages, the artist nay perceive, his ^nyironaent thtough all - 
four types of vision, whereas most individuals will- stop at 'the 
practical or curious level. ^. ^ 

"The ec5)hasis of the pach^ge will be on the artistes perception and 
Interpretation, Of his enyironnrent through' visual Images. Tliere will 
be an opportunity for the students to hear "interviews with four ^ 
artists, Marisol, Robert Indiana, George Se^^al^ and Richard Hunt, in 

order to better understand v^iat noMvates tiicn and iiow they live and 
work. An introduction to the visual artist will include a' book of 
visuals which will show the relationship of the artist's work to 
his environment, sound tapes through which the- artists concmnicate 
directly with the students, manipulatives, and an activity booklet. 
The activities in the booldet will reinforce the concepts of 'the 
naterials and give the' students the opportunity to' put themselves in 
i:he'role -of visual artists. " ^ 
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y - Sasple Lesson 



Lesson Three: Artists Make Decisions * 
(For the teacher) 

r — - . - . - ' I 

(Eoncept: Visual artists cornainicajje their experiences and 
feelings by selecting and organizing visual eleaents in^ 
a. whole work. ^ * ■ , , 

Objective of the Lesson: After 'the^ have completed this 
lesson, students should be better acquainted with the 
decisicjn-aaking process that artiste, go 'through when they 
organize and reorganize visual images^ Students ^should 
also be znore aware of their o^n decisions, i."e., why they 
choose the lines, coloi;s, shapes, and texturfes that they 
use; why they*use aore of one than another; how*- they use 
these elements to express t?heir ideas. 



(For the students) " . 
Getting Acquainted 

i 

When artists are in the process of creating works of art, 
thfey have ^o make, many decisions. It^ order' to put together 
an idea and express their feelings^ they h^ve to decide what 
kind^ of lines', shapes, colors, and. textures woiild go 
together. 'They crust decide how to arrange them. Sodetimes 
they arrange their ideas many times before they find a 
combination that works^ for then. They will sometimes do ; 
many drawings l^efore tiiey put together a final work of art. 
Sometimes artists- do no^ plan ahead; rhey just 'experiment 
with their materials y malting decisions as they work until 
they work out. someth,ing that pleases them and expresses 
their idea. An accident might happen and the artist may 
decide to make it an in5>ortant part of the final work. 
Artists are, always making decisions ^ 



WORKING FROM A PLAN ♦ • ' ' ' 

... 

Exploring and 'Imagining / • ' 

Qet out the black and white ptizzle and the colored puzzle« 
Choose the one you want. You will use the puzzle parts 
to make a plan for a picture. Try using both puzzles « 
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Tlanninz and Doing ' - • • . . . ^ * . 

Pidc any card frpa the Arcist's Idea ?ack- Arrasge the . ' 
puzzle jparts in a way su&gested by the Ide^ you pick*, . 
ExperiBent with tfie parts antii you f lad sorae5hiti| jtcu 
lilie. You isay have to aake ©any decisions until you 
'decide exactly what you vant your pictute-'tii l6ok liiiet. ' 

Afr^^ you. finish -^c^r^g(j2zle plan, you'- are now ready to. ' 
fflake' your .pictare. Find 9.ose_ -drawing nate rials 7 pai^,.. 
or- tsagazinei, -scissot?, and ^u'e and nake a pict^pef-of 
yopif pxizzle plan; * • f ^ - " - 

Reniecier how' t^e artist^- talied about theiif'vbrk. ' You , ' .'I* 
nay also want to write story talking ab6ut bow you' ^ * 
planned axid sade %your picture in- the seise way. Thipk * 
about all the' decisions you laade, and telj, about* tbea^ in 
yoUr story. Do this activity fcore than oace. 



Showing and ^Sharing ? ^ 

Share your picture and your story with your teacher, • ^ 
* parents, and- -classmates; ^ ,\ ' * . •.' * 



SUBJECT' AREAS •* ^ ^ 

Aesthetics and the Artist:' Visual Art * 



"How perceptions; skills, personality, ^-an^ experience's. contribute to 
artist's creation of .visiial images; where thh visxzil artist gets 
icteas; how the artist organizes visual e"leiaents ixi a whtfle work, to 
consaunicate expfef iences/and feelings; how d4.ff€?rent experiences and 

knowledge of <indiyiduAls lead tq different reactions'^ and feelings . 

•.abo'ut the ^ame work'.of ai;t. * - ' ' • ' • 



INTENDED USERS AlH) BENEFICIARIES • . - - • 

• . ^ * •* < 

' y .-♦^'^ ' ' ' » 

The Visual Artist was fonnally tested Mth fifth-grade students. It 
is" suitable^" for students from fourth to eighth gjrade. 

^ * ' •* • ' 

- * . t / ^ , , 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSEr(S) ' . 

/ ' i ' * .* ' 

- • * \ *■ , 

The purposes, of this instructional package are for students: 
' , . .* ' . . % 

f 

1. to become more aw^re of things they see arougd tfiem; 

2. to .investigate their own powers' of j observation and . - 
perception; \, : ^ ' • • ^ • 



3. tfi le^m how. the aftisp pefcelves the'vorld around 

hl»; . , 1. , ' ' • . 

4. to develop a general idea of ;ho9 artists intc^ret 

* their pcrceiTtuai experiences •through their. ^rt f^orn^; 

5. to understand that, like artists, the^ c^^te_^ ^.^ 
different* products f ton. the sai^ ide^; . ' > 

^6. to acquire an understaoding of how personal *; '"^ ^ 

characteristics are eriderice4 in art.* r ''^ ^ 

• * • < * ^ ' \ ' 

PATTERNS USE ' . ' h . . • . " 

The Visual Artist is., a ^elf-cont^ined unit of instruction, with 
activities that are^ sequential And custulative. ' It nay be used as^ 7 
part of an. ongoing curriculus in art; link^ with othe^r AEP packages 
which axe related to aiisic^ dram§, ^ance, and literature and ^jfai<5h 
are clustered around "Aesthetics and^thfe Arti^t^^'i <7r used p/ith 
perceptual developoent progVans. ^ r 



ASSESS!fEl?r, PROVISIONS 



While there aTe no -fomal tests, student learning* is assessed by both 
teacher arid, students ^ Analysis of student^'^roducts 3Xid of their -oral 
responses are the Ijajsic aeans .of, evaluating* their learning.- ' , / 
Guidelinj&s for. the evalu^ionUre in tiie Teacher 's^^uide* , ^'V 



. TIME T£fiuiv^2mns ' ^ ■ . " . . ? ^ ^ 

The Visual Artist t^es. approxinately 20 hours t6' coB^^lete* Xh^ time. 
require4 for the activities v4ries -with each offe\ - Z-^- 

IMfLEMEjrrATIOH PRDCEDQJflES ; : . .^ ' ; " ^ • 

* * • . ■ • * 1- , ^ * * t ' . ^ f ' ' 

The Visual Artist does not reguii^e 4- spj^Sci^ist; jt-eacher^". ^Students'" 
vork in ^airs through tWpkckag'e*. The VcHivitl^fe^ canr be cocpietely 
fhdividualized apd self-rpaced, or, they can ^e done together, in a ^ f 
large group/.- dr if the teacher prefer^ ^^a_coa4Jiiiati<>n qfe the two^. . 
ttiethods feay b^ used.' A large display -are^ foj: student work is ne^e4: 
The T^clier^s Guide outlines all procedures in a cAreful a'nd v - 

interesting way. It. has^^been rated as both'' very useful and 45rl^inal 
4.n testing sltuatioiis\, , - * 2' 

The materials in .The Visual ArodLst are .nOw' iii ptotdt2;pe Itage^j 
Based on the injpnnation in tets t situations about the dur^ility of * ' 
ma*terials, we will ^design thos€f in the final to- be as durable as ^- • 
-po9sible. . ^ . ^ • V , ' \ 



MATERIALS, 2 EQOIPHEST, AHD PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 



Required 
Itea^ ' 



Quantity 
• ^Heeded 



Cost Per 
Iteo 



Replaces ent 
Rate 



Source' if • 
different f roB 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 

3 student boolcs^ L set per 

A Special Place & students * 
' 3' student / • 

^activity tooks' 
3 sets of Artistes 
. Idea Packs (3 

card decks in 

each set) 
3 sets of Artist's 

Plarrnlng. Puzzles 

^2 in each set) 
1 shape bag 
1 pad student 

response ^sheets - . : 

(30 in each pad) 

Teachex Materials: 
1 artists* interview^ 

tape • . » 

► 1 ^Imstrip 
1 Teacfter's Guide ^ * 



Student response 
sheets consumable 
yearly i 



^Materials'^in The Visual Artist are still in prototype stage. Therefore, 
no prices have yet been determined.* -r-^ 



Personnel Required for Product Adoption, and Inrplemeptation 

A- classroom 4 teacher without special training can implement t^iis 
instructional package. Workshops are 6f fared by tlje publistier, and 
cdrriculuri consultation' is available. from CEMREL. Costs lEor the'se 
^rvices can be obtained'irom ^ch organization^ 



ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS - . ' ' - • 

Assurances ^ * . * . ' ' ^ / 

» t' * ' , 

The information gathered from hothouse 'trial of Che materials indicates" 

that the package can stand aloh^ in the hands of a cdmpeteift teacher 

and be .successfully implemented without additional aid beyond that 

giyen in cb^ Teacher^'s Guide. The developers have not 'received any 

reports of Harm associated with the use pf this product, ^ 



■ -V ■ - * 

Package^ are carefully scrutinized to etiainate any foro of social bias, 
ethnic or sexual stjereo typing, or inappropHateness of cot^tent. Any 
question of such naDerial ip fthe, package cau^^ an appropriately • - . 
directed rgview at "the Materials by a qilalif ied^erson fron outjside of 
the prograta. The materials are revised to -eliainkt^ such sjiprtconings* 

At all stages of d&veloprient, a National Advisory Conmirtee of 
educational psychologists, educators, and arte educators^^i^l^ew the 
substance and fona of the instructic^nal mater ills. A formative , 
evaluatiorf is carr ied on during 'the! creation of each package o"^>^^, 
materials developed by t;he program. I In the^^early stages of development, 
trained observers carry out an obseprational monitoring of a trjal 
implementation of the p'ackage in prototype form. The^information 
derived, from this monitoring serve^ as i basis for revising the materials 
^for further trials. It also' served an an early warning aysteij for 
the detection of any intrinsic shortcomings of the package. After 
revision, a second, pilot scage^ evaluation is carried out in thr^e 
classrooms* In this stage, the materials must pass three major ^ests: 
First, they must 'be in keeping with the overall goals of the program. 
Second, there must b^ evidence that the>materials can stand-alone ^ 
in the baijds of a. competent teacher. Third, the materials must 
meet certain short-term payoff objectives, demonstrated by veri- 
fication of measurable differences in the behavior of the students 
who have studied'the materials. ^ Af J:er the pilot trial of the materials, 
the program has continued. to gain information about the utilization of 
the published version 4f the packages on a yearly basis. \ 



Cla^ims 



The-,major claia to be made about the Ae^eplc Educatl,on- Program's 
Instructional materials is that they Vepresent 4:he "only comprehensive 
curriculum tesource based on Che arts that has been developed in the 
United St^te*. using the carefully def ined and implemented development 
and evaluation procedures basic to the concept of an educational 
development laboratory. , • . '"' 

* • . ■ . . ■ o • 

A pre-publication version of this package' has been 'tested in one local 
classroom containing students from grides 4, 5, and 6 and from a 
mixture "of - socio-ecfiTigmic levels. No quantitaeive data yet ^ists 
concerning student learning but the students indicate^ a high, degree 
cjf.satisf action with^ the package in poSt-package questionnaires. Based 
oa jecopmendations ffom tjie teacher and' an evaluator-, the package is 
utidergqring. re^rtsion and is -being continued in the testing' cycle, '* 

••*'-' 

AVAILABILITY - ' ' ' , . • ' 

The anticipate^ completio.n of The Visual Artist " is November, 1975 ! • 
The .package, is copyrighted. . ■ , > -v • 

' ■ . , V ■ 

INFORMATION CURRENT' AS OF MARCH 1975 \ ' ■ 



Evidence to Support Assura.Pces ^od Clains '-^ 
for The Visual Artist ^ ^ * 

Careful Development: 

Assurances and clalos of cai;eful developaent ar« supported by the 
Basic Prograo Platf» Aesthetic Education Progran (CEMREL, 1972). This 
source explaliis the standard procedures followed In the development 
and evaluation of this product. A Jlau fof the Hothouse Testing of 
Aesthetic Education Prograo Packages (Hall and Thuernau', 1974) 'explains 
this phase of evaluation in greater detail. As employed by the 
Aesthetic Educatioii Program, hothouse evaluation consists of intensive 
observation of package activities in a single classroom trial • This 
package will proceed to the pjLlot stage. A Plan for the Pilot TestTjjig < 
of Aesthetic Education Program Packages (LeBlanc, 1974) explains 
the pilot test (rttase of evaluation iif^greater- <ietail^ As employed 
by the Aesthetic Education Program, Rilot evaluation^ consists of* 
trial of the materials in three classrooi settings of varying etlrnic 
and socio-economic characteristics. 

A hothouse evaluation report yas prepared on The VjLsual Artist which 
includ^s the assessments of tt|e evaluator and the teacher and their 
recommendations for modif icatibns. 

' \ • * 

Effectiveness: ' = ^ . . . 

1 - 

Stxidents. were asked to compare itheir preference for the package with^ 
^other subjects. In all cases ilut one (physical education), they 
'preferred the instructional unifts tp other subjects. The results 

are sunnarized on Table 1 of thfe appendix to the hothouse report. 
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HIEPRODOCft tJRITESS: POETS, S^TORYTELLERS, A!© PlAYWillGBTS - . ' " 
(Part of the, Aesthetic Education Progfeay '■ ' • ' 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: CQSE/L, Inc. : ' ' ^ ' ' ^ ' ' : / 

(^<^^rly General Kidwesterti Regional 
^ EducarionaJi, Laboratory, Inc.) - 

. . ' . 3120 59th. Street^ I 

* . LcSiis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja; Prograa director* 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
i Bernard S. Rosenblact; Associate Dfrector 

Sharod Bockiage, ' Editorial Coordinator ( 
- • . ' Bennetit Tarletonv Product, Developer 

N^jlASSATIVg DESCRIPTION . * ^ 

This .set of ^iiistructioaal naterials, one of the Aesthetics and the 
Artist, group of Five Sense Stork pacVcages, introduces students to 
three different kinds of writers— poet^, stopytellers; and playwrights 
The purpose of the naterials is to develop the students' knowledge of 
the creative process through a study of the wfiter's relationship .to ' 
his or ijer, work.." The -aaterials are;not Intended to train students to 
be writers, although such training is a natural outgrowth of working 
with thes^ naterials which include a Creative. Writing File Box. TJie 
sfudents. tjfideratanding of ^ the creative proccss^ts ra/de n»ore- realistic 
as they wotk on their pwn short pieces of prose, poetry and drama. . 

the naterials' involve students In various kluds of learning, experiences 
StiMents several writers via a slfidcnt bojok, slide-^pe presenta- 

tio^^ recorded interviews 'and printed interviews. They learn about 
these writers' interests, .experie;ices, and attitudes'. 

The students see that writers, talented though. they nay b^, are 
_i*aividuals involve* with human as. weil as" artistic concerns, and 
th^ some of these concerns aff ectr'iwt/ the writer .creates and what 

or she produces, fvirther', as studefats* proceed .to' reading the . - 
titers' works^.they l^atji that the finished pietfes of writing dQ not 
miraculously appear on the page, but are the result of the fascinating 
and sonetioes frustrating creative process, lax discussion^ the student 
perceive and d^scribp this creative process a^ it has actually shaped 
the finished piece -of prose, j^etry, or^aM^ They read coonents and 
pieces by other wrjltfers workirig in the same form and see that the i 
process varies, thpukh each w;i|-iter usek the same ^ools— words. They 
are iitroduced to soiie technical terms, such as characterizktion and 
confl.ct, and percei+e that the writer manipulates these el&pents 
accorling to fi6r or His own needs. "•' - 'I 

. •/ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 1'. ■ 
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During the final portion of'^ach lesson, when ^tfe ^studCTts,£ry to 
express ri^eir own ideas in writing, tMy experience f irst-^iand tihe * 
challenge and exciteolnt of the ..creative ^pfbces's^. .In the final 
activity, sta'dents produce books of their -ojwjv^^uri^iigs or cr^sate 
together a group book of their vriring^. ' . ■( " \ 

'I Sanf>Ie ^Lesson ^ \ " * 
. (^dressed- to" Teacher) ..i '/ y. 

Lesson threes* Sources b£ -Sixfije Plajrwrrigjit Js Ideas 

Generai' Descriprion: In this* actrivlty , the students learn how 
Three playwrights .conceived i<ie^ for plays. They then* try to 
u6e the z2etho4 one playwright used" ^o start writing* 

Procedure: Tell the students th^t, of course, not every writer 
goes about hisfwork in the' sane way, and that they will read how 
three faaous plajn^ights got started. J}irector the students- to 
the pictures and short biographies of the playwrights. 

Reading and D^cussing Coments by Playwrights: As the students 
read the shojrt connentaries , encourage then to consider the, play- 
wrights'" words carpe^ully. Does any part of any story surprise 
^hen? ^Are ^they surprise, for instance', that Brown wrote his pj.ay 
f irsf as, a poeo? Have they read any pom in thi» book that aight' "1^. 
be turned into a j)!^^? (Peri Dwyer's "Cocapliance" suggests itself, 
since the described 'the situation that/ the pom depicts.) . ' 

Creative Writing Activity: .Read with the class the following ' 
directions. t,'. ^ 



r 



(Addres^l^ to Students) 



. •How you try it^ Think o^ a iJerson whra you Might^write a play 
-abdut. Choose - soraeori^ you like -to think about, someone yiiu find^ 
i,nter^ting or curious. To create a stoiy-ridea, 'tijink of^t^taps 
ii5>robable or unlikely thing ihi's person al^t do, just^^'^Josep) 
'Xisserling did in^reating "Ars^ic and Old^ I.ace.^' ^Ddn't try to( 
writhe the^wfaole play now. Choose the ctiaracter and -laake up the 
Story-idea first. Thaft:*s how a playwri^t begins his or her play* 

SUBJECT AREAS 

"Aesthetics aid the Aj^tist: Literature! 

/ " 

'" ■ / ' ' ' 

Ubtrodttct^n of thyee jdif f etent kinds of writers — poets, storytellers, 
playwrights;* how hamari as well' as artistic concerns of the writet 
affect the way iri/whidh he crea'tes and what he produces; fascination 
4nd" frustration of thd' creative writing process; introduction ^f terms 
^'cWracterizaclon" antfj "conf lict"- and the way individi^l writers 
»knipul4te these elements; actual process of creijtfv<s4writing by 
students* ■ * . 
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IjntKDED USERS AND BEireFICIARIES. 



Ihis instructional pacJcag^ is being designed and foncally test^ 
with fifth and sixth-grade students* It can easily be used with 
eighth and ninth graders as well. " # ' . . ^• 

GOAL(S) OR ?URPOS?r(S) * . .t ... 

The^ goals of Wriceirs^ >Poets, Storytellers, and Playwrights are for 
students •!) to perceiiv^ the WTriter as an individiial with everyday 
huaan» as well as' artistic, cciicerps; 2) to pexoetve how the creative 
process worfcs, and Jthe relationship of -an individiial writer's creative 
process to his' or her worlc; 3) to, perceive that th^ creative process 
varies fton writer to wtiter; A) to perceive rhat different wjriters 
get very different id^as from the teme sources; 5) to acquire the 
necess^^ry critical insight into tpe creative process' and. language 
for such- analysis and judgeiaent thac they are«^ble to analyze and 
Jujige literary ttorks; 6) to break down stereotypes in srudents' 
-'ainds^bodt writers; 7) to prodixcjs their pwn pieces of writing, thus 
intensifying their understanding- of the Cjteative process.* 

• « ' . • 

PATTERNS OF USE \ ^ 

Writers; -Poets, Storytellers, and Playwrights is a self-contained 
instructional package. It aay^ be tised as part of mx ongoing carri- 
culua'in literature; linked with ,oti^r AEP xmits which are related , ^ 
'to nusic, art, dance, and drana stod which are clustered around " 
"Aesthetics and the Artist;" or Jised with creative writing progracas*'' ' 

ASSESSMENT PRDVISIOIJS' " \ * 1 ' \ 

Informal assesp^ent provisions are interspersed througjitat the ' 
ac,tlvities. ^ -Learning Is assessed by^ teacher aM iStudeiic, guidelines 
to aid the. -teacher in assessing student perf qriiance arj^-^biiilt ^to 
the package. *^ ; 

*TIME REQUIREMENTS ^ \ ' ' < ' . 



Writers: Poets, Storytellers, and Playwrights takes about IZ hours 
to complete* The 16 activities take from 30 mygjates.to 3 hoxirs "to 
cos^lete 

IKELEMENjTATION PROPEWRES 



Writers: 



students 



an^ can be broken-down into smkller c^ass ^ses;^l0ns« 



Poets, Storytellers!, and PlayWrtghts does not. require a 



specialist teacher. It is being tested with fifth and sixth-^grade 



but it can be used Vith students^in seventh, eighth, .and 
ninth gr^es as well* 
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KATERIALS^ EQinPKHJT AKD PERSO!iSEL KEQOIREHEOTS 



ItttS 



(Quantity ^* Cost Par Iteplaceaent 
Keeded ' It^ Rate 



Source if • 
Differriit fjron 
Distributor 



Student Materials: 
^Student activity 
• 'l>ook 

PacEage library of 
specific readings 

Publication foraat 
sheets 
♦ 

Teacher Materials: 
^ Sound filcstrip 
* Cassette tapes 

Teacher's ^Ide 



- Publication 
fomat sheets 
rqilaceable , 
yearly 



*llaterials aire still in prototype stage* Packaging and cost decisions 
have not yet been oade. ' ; . , • 

Persomrel Required for Pr<^ct Adoption an^Igplenientatlon 

A classrooa teacher wiiAdut special training can l^leaen? this,' 
instructiotial package. Workshops are offered by the publisher, and 
curriculua- consultation ^is available from cacySL. Costs for these., 

services can be obtained froQ each organization* . , , , . 

# * , » * * 

ASSDRAKCES AND CLAIHS * ' ' . ' 

Assurances ^ - ' 

At this libint, the taateriais "have r€tcelved a- preliiainary (hothouse) 
cv^uatibh based upon daily observation of trial In one classroom. 
The^developers have not received any report* of harm associated with 
the oie'^^of thiS: product. ^ <3 ' - 

Materials are carefully scrutinized "to ellntnate any form of social 
bias, jBthnlc or sexual stereotyping, px lnapprppria1tcness>of content* 
Any question of such shortcccaings in the materikla is > resolved by an 
appropriately directed revi^ of the oaterials by a qualified expert 
outride the program. The mate^als are revised to eliminate any 

* deficiencies identified in the rteviev* \ 



Infopsation gathered from hothcnise tris^l suggests Wmt the materials 
can stand alone in the haxids of^ ^ competent teacher and be successfully 
^ implemented with no aid beyond tifat given in the Teacher's Guide. • 
•The materials are being revised in preparation for pilot trial. 
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Clalns 

Thfe Biajor claSst to be cade about tie Aesthetic Education ?rograa*s 
instructional icater^ials is that they represent the only coiqircheasive 
curricdlun resource based^ on the art^^ that has been developed in the * 
Onited States using the carefully defined and irpleaented developcsent 
and e^luation proce&flres las^Lc^tirthe concept of^an educational ^ 
development l^^ratory. j 7 f - 

At all stag^ of deveiopaect, a 5ai6.onal ^Advisory Cocnittee of 
''educational psycholo^gists, educators, and arts educators review the * 
substance and fora of the instructional rcaterlals. A-£ornat-lsre 
evaluation is harried ^on during the creation of eadfe package of , 
^a^terials, deveji>ped by the prograa. In the, early stages of developr^ent 
trained observers carry out'an observational laonitoring of a trial 
iaple a entation of the package in prototype foisa. The infoanaation 
^derived f rott^this' monitoring serves as a basis for revising the 
naterials for furbher trifeXs. If also serves as an early vanning 
systeza for the defection of any intriiisic shortcoaings in the package. 
After cevision^ a second, pilot -stage, evaliiation is carried out in 
-three classrooms** ^In -this stage, the csaterials nust pass three cajor 
tclsts: First, they nust be in keying with the overall goals of the ^ 
program. Second, thercsrust }>e^ evidence that the naterials ^^n stand 
al<m& in the hands: of a coapetTeit teacher/ Third, the materials crust 
aeet^ certain short-tera pay:pff objectives, desonstrated by verification 
of measurable 'differences* in the behavior o^ the students who have 
studied the' naterials. After the pilot trial* of tt^ aateriaJLs, the 
progjraa has. continued to gain iiiforaation. on .utilization of the 
published version of the packages* on a yearly hasis.^ 

^At this tine, only the hothouse trial has. 1>een'cos^leted. Information 
received as. a result <5f- this trial has conf iroed ^hat this package 
merits continued development. Necessary revision^ are being isa^, 
and the package will be ^dvanted td pilot l?r£a4^, ' 

AVAILABILITTt , ' 

The anticipated ^completion of Wjfiters:' Fbets^ Stbry tellers, and 
Playyrights is November, 1975. The package is copyrighted^ 

iNFpJ&lATION CURSENT AS OF MARCH 19,75 • ' ' 



Evidence to SuJ>i>o^ Assurances -and Claims 
for tfritergt Poets ♦ Storytellers^ tod Playvrights 

Careful Dcyelojwacnt: ^ 1 • * * 

Assurances and claicis of careful development axe supportec^ by the 
gasic Progr^ Plan, Aesthetic Education Program <CEKR£i,' 1969, 1972), 
and th^ Sup p lessen t to the Basic Prograa Plan, Msthet'Tc Education 
Progran (CE>»£L, 1973), ^ ] ] ' "" 

These sources explain the standard procedures ^followed in the develop- 
ment and evaluation of this product-^ ,A Plan for the Hothouse Testing 
of Aest^ietic Education P.rograa Packag& (Hall and Thuefoau. 1974) 7^ 
explains this^ph'ase of evaluation in.^eater detail* As eaployed bjr. 
the Aesthetic Education Prograa, hothouse evaluation consists of 
intensive observation' of pacl:ag^ activities in a single clas^roon 
trial. A Plan for the Pilot Testing* of Aesthetl'c Education Prograa 
Packages (LeBlauc, 1974) explains the p£lot test phase of eyaluation 
^in neater detail. As e=rployed by thfe AesthetJ^c Education Program, 
pilot .evaluation consists of \ trial of the isaterials in* three classYooa 
settiilgs of varying ethnicj and socio- economic characteristics. 
Instnnoentation tailored tfi the iseasureaent of package objectives is 
developed and utilized in an experiii^ntal or' qyasi*e3q)erlnental design 
with^ treated and control group classes. An Overview of Developaent ' 
and Evaluation of^ the Five Setise Store (Edwards, 1974) explains the 
p^cedure through j^hich the progran continues to gather inf omation on 
products vhich have passed J&i4 pilot stage of evaluation* A hothouse 
report is currently in p;cej)aration and w^l be aide available on this 
pacjcage. 
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iSuscsary Statement : Aesthetics fod the Culture Series (GMdes 5-6) 



Objectives: 



70 identify major concepts, ap^iroache^ of stixdyj^ 
obj.ectives, and alternate solutions tp* tb^ pfobleas 
of analysis and selection of curriculijia content for 
aesthetic education ap{)licable t<? the -overall concept 
Aesthetics and the ,«Culture for grades 5-6.^ i^o Imple- 
l^nt tbe development trial teaching, and revision . 
of units of instruction in rhis area by* preparation of 
six tsulti-raedia instructional materials. 



Description: 



In these aateriais students explore the relationship 
between aesthetic values -and different cultures ^ 'Each 
set of materials presents the aesthetit: values of a 
particular culture.. Students gain an -understanding of 
these values as they emerge in art fona/event/rituai. 
Materials in the series introdu^jl** students to the link 
between aesthetic values and other values related to 
societal »tradition, political history, religion, etc. 
Together^ the naterials offer evidence that each culture 
has identifiable aesthetic values which may differ from 
those of other cultuiP'es- 



Instructional units 
in this Series 
include: 



The Artfe of Yqrubaland 5 & 6 

Sygibols of Ancient Mexico * 5 & 6 

American Popular Culture 5 & 6 

A Sens^-ational Tour through Russia 5 & 6 
American Indians: -The People of 

Earth and Sky " 5 & 6 

-itled set bf materials - 5 & 6 



Outcomes: 



The stuS^t understands that each culture has its own 
aesthetic values . 



V 



The student perceives, describes, and analyzes the 
aesthetic values ofSilfferent culttires. , 



\ 



The student engages in arbsfora/event/ritual -activities' 
which exemplify the aesthetife^alues jof "different 
'cultures. * ' 



aesi 



elated 



The stud^at. understands >that the 
dlffereiht cultytes/are clos^ely re 
values of those cultures. 

The student' Under stai^ds that different* culti^resjjiave 
different aesthetic values. , - ^ " 

f 



ic values cjf , ^ 
other 
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•Status' Report: 



As of Bovesber 30, 1975, three sets of isaterials • 
*(Tbe ^ts of Yorubaland; Syinbols of Ancient Mexico; I 
A ^e'ose-ational Trip through ^Sussia) will be in the 
tearing, cycle/ Two sets of oaterial^ (Aoeripan 
Popular &tlture; Aiaerican Indians: The People of ^ 
Earth and Sky) will be -ready for testing. • (The 
content of another -set of nateriais has not yet been 
detemined.) t 



•Series Prbdu(:ts: ' **The Aesthetics of Culture: A Position Statement" " # 

by Morris Weitz/ ' / 

The following inforoation describes each instructional* unit in more detail. 
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THE ASTS 0? Y0SU3ALAKD 



This set of instructional nateriali,^oae of the Aesthetics and the Culture 
seriesT introduces students tx> the tr^itional, arts of the Yoni^a ^peoples 
of soutbve^em Nigeria; develops in the students an awareness of the 
aesthetic considerations which shape the ^rts of "these peoples; and leads 
then to an understanding of the special cseanings and functiotjs of , these 



arts* . 



■ , . ■ ■ (•.:■ . 

The traditional costaology, or world yiew, of the Yoruba people of southwestern 
Nigeria is expressed in their nyths, art, ousic, and dance. Their art reveals 
to Ais their heritage — an African heritage, a heritage that is both unique and 
universal • , ' - 

The Yorub^, like raany African peoples, believe in ilfe forces which pervade 
all things — forces vrfiich appeaT contradictory but, aire really conplenent^ry . 
There is a constant interplay of life forces — good and bad, beautiful and * 
ugly, order and disorder, 'fbe hanaonizing of life forces is sought' by each 
individual^ working within framework o? the coizmamity. ^ 

• \ ^ 

Two^ na jot forces, the forces of order and dfsorder, are 'represented by 
Oruniailla, the god of fate, and .by Eshu, 'the trickster^ The arts of' the 
Yorul>a reflect the belief in" the oppo^in^ forces of order and disorder and 
reveal how sc^iety ought to operate in' order to bring: about a balance between 
the forces affecting people's lives* - % . 

The grts have a special seahing and function in the wotld of the Ygruba people 
anii are an 'integral part of their lives.^ They .fuse past aijd present as they^^ 
remind people to show respect for the past'b^ honoring the gods, the ancestors 
and the elders in order to instire the continued life of the community and to 
bring balanefe and order to the world. 

The students work primarily^with a text and tapes. They exa^iine the myths, 
art^ music, and dance. of the Yoruba to understand how aesthetic elements whici) 
shape Yoruba art satisfy ^the aesthetic v^Jues ot that" society and express 
beliefs and ideas that^are shar^^by the whole community. . - 

The laaterials intro4uce stud^fits to the or^l tradition and visual art of Yoruba- 
land ana to^thfe ideas and beliefs which^giye special meanings to those art forms 
Students ejcplore how these art forms function in maintaining and {clarifying 
cdSmunity values. : The* students become aware of the concept of style ,by 
comparing and^ contrasting their ^own works of art with Yoruba visual art and 
.t;he visual art of other African 'peoples. ' ' ^-•^ ' ^ ' ^ > * • 

• ♦ 

Students become aWare^'Xhat all of the arts of Yo^baland — the mjyths, att,. 
music, and »d^nce — have gpeciai oeariings and functions which convey ideas and 
beliefs^ which are shared by the community and which serve to affirm their ^1 
world view^ Students examine maSks and' dance -for their function and meaning, 
create their own masks and dance based on Yorub'a stylistic considerations,' 
an^ create theij own -dance-play based on a Yoruba myth which embodies the 
Yoruba' concept of the ^^orH*^ • . ' , ^ * ' 



"TEis set of xaatferials will encourage «3tudeatg to: , ? 

^ perceive the aesthetic eleaents which shape the traditional ^' 
arts of the Yoruba; 



>unaerstkKi that th,e .traditional ^rc of the Yoruba, Xike nuch-^^ 
' traditional \^rican art, has a special neaning and fraction;' 

-- ■ . • ' * . - ^ 

underst and ^ th at tl^ traditional co^r^>iogy or wi> rg.d view of 

the Yoruba is expressed in their arks' (ay ths, visual art, 
nu^ic, "and ^ianc^);-- 



i| their arts' (ayths, vlsu|J 



unders^nd that in traditional Y-oruba culture the art*s are 
an integral part of the life 'of the people r 

becoDe aware that the expressive impulse is shared by people 
everywhere ancr*that the cultural Values 'an3 attitudes of a 
people help give that 'inpulse it^ special fona and meaning. 
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SYMBOLS OF ANCIENT MEXICO 



[Th±s set of instructional materfals, one, of Che Aesthetics and the Culture 
"•series, introduces students to the aesthetic values of ancient Mexico, 
syabolis^, and how the values and 'symbols emerge in ancient and contemorary 
Mexi<5an visual ^rt. ^ . ^7^ .. ' 

« 

Students explore the indigenous art of Mexico and its YTch' symbolic" heritage/ 
, They learn that these ancient symbpls expose the strands that weave together 
the Mexican nation. T3iey come to perceive that particular view and its ' 
aesthetic values that continues to influence Mexican aesthetic expression 
today. Through a text, a slide/ tape presentation, a sound/vocabulai^ tape 
and a recreation of several ancient rLcuals and games, students tran^f-oarm. 
, their classroom into a microcosm of the ancient Mexican worlci. ^ ^ 

The set of materials is divided into three lessons. In ^►esson One students * 
leam that symbols are universal ways of expressing feelings about nature and 
that each culture views nature in a specia^l way. They are then introduced to 
the specific symbolism of ancient Mexico and to the Mexican idfea of nature. • 
By examining ancient myth's for meaning and function, they discover^ how the 
attitirie towards nature shaped and jmolded the artisjtit: expression o| the 
Mexican people. . , • x . . 

In- Lessqi\ Tvj* 3tudents examine tj/he ancient Mexican calendar which utilizes 
the culture 'jS most important visual symbols. The students 'contrast and 
cpmpare " their concept of time^ aSid^space with that of ancient Mexicans, then * 
they creatfe their own calendar and i^e their calendars <o determine events 
in their owni lives. ^ In this way th'ey cme to understand more 'fully the - 
beliefs^ and ideas t^t. fUled the incient' world .. ' ' 

Lesson Three! introduces students?tb the art, of the Mexican mural$ and how 
they convey ancient Mexican cosmology through symbolism. Studeirts, study and 
analyze ancient mura3te as wejl ^s Che worjcs of <rcnitenq5orarx muralists, Rivera, 
Orozco, and SiqueirosV Applying the \esthfetic values associated- wit^ symbolism* 
students design and create their ownmural* ' - * ' • > 



Tfil«^et %f' materials will encourage, students to 



^ « 



Ic sj^bolism of ^Mexico and* how it appears in 



petceive 'the sped 
Mexican ^rt fotms; 

understand tha% a culture's relationship S^o natbue'' jnay Influence 
aesthetic v^uqsT • - ^ * 

l\ecome aware that ttaditional Mexican art forms express!. a unique 
relationship witn nature; '/ . ' 

/ X I ^' , • ' • . 

know that the need ^o e>ffpresj5 feelings aJ>out one's world is a 
desirg of peoplejLn dll cultures and tliat the various manifesta^r 
tions of this need are a .result- of •fche'cultuijal differences. * 
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AMERICA15 POPULAR CULTIHIE 



Anerican I^opular Culture, part of the Aesthetics and the Culture series,* 
explores aesthetic values held by contesiporary Americans as revealed by 
television, radio, newspapers, ^nag'azines^ . street art; acj. art and fashion. 

*' • » * 

Students increase their perception bf cont^n^orary American aesthetic 

values by examining the sounds and images of media -and by studying objects 

created by American, artists and non-artists. They create their own media 

sounds* and images and make objects to express what they value aesthetically. 

Possible discussion topics^ include: 

the development of an arl^form ¥rom a human need, for example, 

the art of fashion design as it grew from the need to cioth"^ 

the body, or the art of architecture as if grew from the need 

fo^v shelter; \ % - 

the development of artistic expression as represented in 
pai-ntings which grew from the hum^ need of self-expression 
and persona}, aesthetic values; ,^ ' 

the relationship between intent and effec^t, a:nd what it ' ^ • 

reveals about aesthetic va^lues; , ' . • 

» ** ' 

choice-making among sounds, images, and objects ^s an 

expression of personal aesthetic vaj.ues; ^ • ^ 

r 

the media as a link of the people in^ a heterogeneous culture; 

^ how artists create sovnds and images- that express the impact of 
f everyday events and objects on the lives of the peojle. 



/ 



■Activities for this set of materials may include: coating personal wall^ ^ 
posters from existing images; ra'aking designs and slogans for ^-shirts to 
convey personal aesthetic values; conducting an in-class flea market of 
ijfe^es 4nd objects that examplify conteinpo-rary* American aesthetic values; 
•creating an advertisement that emphasizes the aesthetic qualities of an object 
^ireAtihg an art object for a utilitarian purpose; and goi^g on^ observation . 
vialks toi: perceive individual aesthetic expression in yards, windows/^ houses 
aid cars. /r 

Tie lif^terials in this ^instructional unit irfclude a teacher's guide and a r 
student text in 'magazine fomjat* The student raagaz-ine is tentatiKrely titled 
Culjture and, will contain' illustrated art/cles 'correspdndlng to the lessons^ 
and activitiSs outlined in "the teacfier's guide* Tape of radio programs ^nd 
'slides will c^'omplemenf the student «text. JThe acfual use of real media and ^ 
.fiajLd trips to homes,. car Ipts, flea marfceps, stores, and junkyards will be " 
an important, part of the activities . Tke -media and fieM trips , will reveal 
\fb^i Americans fiiid aesthetically valuable to^ay. • * . ' 



•This sfet of oateriais* wiil encourage students to:. 
1 * , ' , • ' 

pe^eive Dore cXearly- American a^thej^c vali^s as revealed 
in popular art forms; * - * , 

examine American culture ejs it is presented 6y 4:he mass media; 

understand that an*art form may grow out of a human need; 

become aware of the intrinsic beauty in the eveprday world 
♦ around thfe. / 





/ 
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k SEJSE-ATIOISAL TDUH TSROTGH SCSSIA 



Soviet apologist, Ilya arenbarg states **that tfae whole vorld could be 
covered^vitb asphalt, but ti^t sosehov, sooi^ or Later, green grass vould 
break through." Tnat bit of green Is referred to by £h;?eabutg as the eulture 
of a people. A Sease-gtiooal ^our _ciirougfa Russ^is^-^p^rt^of , the >A<;rH^rfrQ ^t^g 



the Cultare series, fociises on tsse Russian culture. 

A gare forriat is the vehicle of exploration. Through the use of a gaine design 
each player can 'focus ^ different higtdights of Jbjssian culture, but ^^entually 
all players vill experience laan^? fodis of the culture. 

Specific Gaise Procedures 

1. Preparation . Sefore e^ibarking on a trip to Russia, each student draws 10 
synbol x>bjectS' which will represent various works and^values found in the 
^studezjt''s own culture. These s>'nbol objects — filitis, tapes, food^, clothes^ 
^records, T.V. shows — receive specific titles and nases which reflect each 
student ^^s personal value. 



Sxanple: 

Srudent's Symbol Selection 

Fiin object 

Food 

Record 



Specific Title Choice 

\ Jaws 

Quarter Pounder with Cheese 

One of These Night^s 
by The -Eagles 



Exchanged For 
(to be coa'pleted) 
(to be completed) 
(to be completed) 



Students record and 'title their choices ^s above. While playing ti^i^ game," 
sfuaehjs are as^^Io exifteiige Iteras they value for it*eas the Russian people- 
value. 

» 

2. Arrival . Four students may travel sinrultaneously on each g^me board. 
* Students choose various travel symbols (backpacking, motor biking, bicycling, 
. autbs, cross country skiing, etc.) which represent them on the game board. 

The game board design is as .follows: 36 color-coded squares surround an 
illustration of the Spviet Union,'' with special visual treatment of Russia and 
specific visual detailing of Moscow, Kiev and^ Leningrad* The squares surrounding 
tfii'Sv.illustration will be made up of six colors randomly sequenced. 

The* six colors symbolize the, five senses plus incidents ✓ By chance, students 
move around on the game ))o*ard and land on various squares (sense or incident). 
The six possibilities correspond with six' color-coded decks of cards which 
entourages sense encounters for each student experience. Sight, sound, smell, 
touch, taste and incident decks'help the students encounter Russian culture from 
, KGB and the ^Russian alphabet to a toy-making school outside of Moscow. Each* 
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sense card creates an e)cperieace vlthin the culture and encixira'ges seas6 
awareness of the culcural foncs* The incidents are resolved with the cooperar 
tion of th^ teacher, and. the sed^e experience is resoU^ed by each stiident with 
the help of a i^xissian Cultural Resource Center, vhicfa cc?nsists of books, . maga-. 
rises, cassettes,, 33aa slides, recipes aad other inarerlals which give stcdents 
closer insight icto'xhe Russian values, ideas and, creativity • 

- — ""■ ^ 0 ~ — ■" ~ " ~" — -- 

Certain play cards will ask students to exchange iteiis they value for things 
iha Russians value. The duration of the travel is depexident ^pon the exchange 
ra£e- each student chooses. ' * ^ ^ 

3* Tne object- of the ^aiag . Each card of the six color-coded decte has a 35iini 
slide equivalent in the Hesource Center. As students travel the country they 
accuarulate the cards which they experience during their travels^ T^ese cards 
*act as an outiine^for a personal presentation 'by each student which illustrates 
the pace and tone of what they had experience^. 

As the cul2:l^tl,ng activity, students exchange cards for slides and prepare an 
audiovisual tactile all-sense presentation of their experiences. In their 
final presentation 'students will discuss their choices and the values that 
decided those choices— vfay did they like it? Did the people' they exchanged 
with like it? , 



Example C^rds 



Description of Visual and Content 

Went to Moscow's Polytechnic Museua for a pu1>iic reading of poeti;y, 
by Rasul Gaiazatov. Gaazatov is a native of Daghestan, the capital 
of the Daghestan Autonomous Republic on the shore of the Caspian Sea. 
His writings are read and appreciated lit horaes throughout the country. 
His generous, heart-warming, fiery poecs are reflections on lifje and- 
love — the poet's answer to universal questions.'. It is very difficult 
to get tickets ^o his public readings betause he is so popular. In 
fact, so taany people want to see and hear him that they crowd the 
-stairs and aisles and even sit on the stage. ^ . ^ 

NOTET Poens included. ^ 
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Pescriptipa df Vlstial and Ccmteat , 
Side Trip ' - 

i 

Visited Uzbetistaa, "tie biggest of the "^Soviet' Cea:xtrai Asian" r^mblics , 
during the gay and eajotic festival of Kovun Saili Oielon Festival). 
The noisy Ortedtal bazaar abounded in piles of vatenaelons and caisk- 
n^elons, grapes,* apples, pears, t^cfas — a veritable kingdom of fruit, a 
QTzai of abundance. The sonorous scums of the oationaJ. instruaients, 
the kamai, sumai', t^HLDourines and nogar, proclaisied the beginning of 
the festival- This iDusic iixa^iately transported ever^one^ hearing it 
into the reals of oriental fairy tales. The young Uzbek, boys and girls, , 
clad in bright national govns, began to dance. The culni nation of the 
festival vas the shurinaki, pr niass tasting of iLelons. 



1 



Description of Visual and Content 

Went to the Museun of Ethnography of The Peoples of the USSR in 
Leningrad, and saw an unusual e^fhibition— the art of spice-cookie 
saking. Russian spice cookies are jnade of hard pastry ^flavored with 
honey, csiblasses and spices. They are baked in a Variety of shapes 
and iced. Spice cookies keep for a long tizae ^nd are often Ixjuglit as 
souveqirs. There are many spice-cookie notifs* such a fancy 

fish,, lions, a giqrl in a Russian sarafan, birds or a deer. 

K0T£: Recipe included. 

~ TASTE ^- 

. * - 

.This set of ^aterl^als will encourage students to: 

^ understand that the Russian culture has its own aesthetic values; 

engage in art foga/event/ritual activiti.es which exeniplify the . 
aesthetic values of the Russian culture, and so internalize the 
aesthetic values of that culture; 

r 

understand that the aesthetic valines of the Russian* cultute are 
closely related to .the other valiies of the Russian people. 
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iJiERICAK IlulIAKS: TSZ FEOTIX OF EAHTH A!a> SKY 



This sec of instructional naterials, one of the Aesthetics ^t>^ the Coltore 
series, introduces students to the coatept of ritual as an art fonn and bow 
the oral tradition, the nr asic, and the crafts of Aiietican Indians relate to 
.the concept of ricyal,_ . ^ ^ ~ 



For toerican Indians rit^Lial is a way of rsaintaining ha;^2>ony vith nature* 
Literature acconpanies religious ritual^ crisis rites, and curing cerenvonies, 
as veil as work activities. Its laairal teachings help define ail manners of 
political and social reiationsMps. Sxbodied in the stories and poetry, and 
in the narratives and songs of the American Iiidians, are a series of rules 
about human behavior. These rules define relationships betveeSi people, between 
people rand nature, and betv^en people ac3 the supernatural. 

The materials present an overviev of various tribes' rituals through stories, 
examine the function of ritual ^and its origins, and explpre the development" 
of ritual. Students learn about the aagical properties associated with 
toerican Indian art and the function of oral tradition, snisic, and crafts as 
they relate to the American - Indians* cosiaoiogies. 

Tae stiident activities reflect the concern with ritual and illustrate the 
stories. Soze of the activities are a cycle-of-lif e drassa, sandpainting, 
a potlach festival, and the building of a looa for cloth weaving!; 

This set of naterials will encourage students to: 

. understand the influence of ritual itj the art forms of the . 
American Indians; ^ 
. • 

explore the American Indians' concept of ritual as a way of 
maintaining harmony with nature; 

* ■ « 

examine the Indians' rules governing human behdvior as they 
■ are embodied in the Indians' art forms; 

understand that a culture's relationship to nature may 
- influence its aesthetic values. 
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Sacnsary Statement: A&stiaetlcs and the Envlroisaeat Series (Grades 6-7) 



Objectives: 



Description: 



lastructional units 
in thisr Series 
include: 



Outcooes: 



To identify najor ccnacepts; approaches to study, 
objectives, and alternate, solutions to the probleiis 
of- analysis and selection of currieulma content for 
aesthetic education applicable to the overall concept 
Aesthetics and the Bavironzaent for grades 6-7^ To 
in5)leiaent the developcient, trial teaching, and.reviston 
of units of i«truction *in this area by preparation of 
^even snnlti-saedla iastryctionai units. 

€ 

EayircCTDent Is the interaction of people places, 
Savironsients should' allow people to become involved 
with aiid participate actively in the environsaents* ^ 
Aesthetic enviromuents should reinforce the activity 
ana participation of people, Ihe activities in these 
niateriais x^ill encourage students to explore, analyze, 
and make decisions about environaents based on these 
ideas and to provide opportunities for projects viiich 
would aaJte s<»e iaraediate change in their ova environ-- 
XDents. Instructio'nal units in this group should build, 
on the concepts in the six earlier series. 



Envl^omaent: People -f Space » Place 
Experiencing Enviromaents Through Our Senses 
Moving Through the Environment ' 
The Individual and His Oro Personal Space 
Comunities — Then and Now , 

Environments, of Traorrow • 
New Environments 'Through Design ^ 

The student is aware that aesthetic considerations 
play a major role in enhancing the quality of his 
environment. 



Status Report: 



The studfent will be able to analyze^ judge, and 
value his environment for its aesthetic' properties. 

Tb? student is able to make decisions relating 
functional and aejsJibetic- considerations in the 
'environment which affect the general human condition. 

The student demonstrates his' interpretation of a 
quality environment by organizing arts element^* 
and environmental components for change. 

As of November^ 30r 1975, the content for the series 
will be defined >nd Che writing of the first three 
units will be completed. 



THE SEaSCa F02 THE KQST EFFECTIVE APPBQACH TOR 
TEACHING ABOUT TSE AESTHETIC QUALITIES Or E!r7m}!MESTS 

Due to cbe nature .of the material, several sessions were spent in the classrooa 
trying to deterniine the direction of the first instructional unit* Children 
vo rc estied to talk abotrt^ iii**strate* and do iisprovisations relating to 
experiencing isany environments. Different, stiauli were used to explore the 
students* reactions to particular places. Most of their interpretations were 
related to social aspects (vbo they were there with, what they did together) 
and psychological aspects (I like to be alone, we can ride horses there and 
that way we fe'el good; I can go there and get away f-roa problems) ■ 

The question was %liat would be the isost effective approach to attending to 
the aesthetic q»^lities of environment?" One of the laajor focuses in exploring 
environments is f^fie degree people participate and becoise involved in creative 
axKi imaginative ways. One of the goals of the series is to introduce students 
to ways o^ creating core expressive environments. Aesthetic environments 
should reinforce the participation and involvement of people. 

The following example illustrates^ this idea. In nany downtown centers 
skyscrapers are Wii^t with big open pla^as. If nothing is done with these 
areas people pass through then. Same of the plazas allow for a great deal of 
participation. There are shops at street level for people to look in. There 
are benches and grassy areas for people to sit. Sooetiiaes there are tables 
and outdoor restaurants where people oay come together. Occassionally there 
is a snail band of musicians. Along, with this there are sometinies trees or 
other foliage and large pieces of sculpture. This kind of environment will 
reinforce aesthetic experie,nces and allow for people to coxae together and 
•participate. 

Various techniques are being investigated in terns of exploring environmental 
aesthetics with the idea of people-participation in mind. The methods used 
in analyzing works of art which are generally more static and complete do not 
always apply when analyzing a* continually evolving environment whith is bom- 
barding all of our senses. 

• * 

The arts happenings of the sixties' and early seventies come closer to the idea 
of environment as >a theatre for action and interaction through a single musical 
event, poem, or painting. In analyzing environments we will be looking at the 
process of how that environment evolved and continues to evolve. In comparison 
to looking at art works , it wou ld be similar to analyzing the creative process 
the -artist goes through* r a thei^ than the end product. The difference between 
examining an c^rtist's work and an environment is that there are a series of 
criteria for looking at works of art, whereas the criteria for examining 
environments aesthetically is not as set and has many more social, economic, 
.and political influences. . 

The information on the following pages is a brief description of the seven^ 
units. The major concept that will run through all the units is: the 
aesthetics of an environment enhances one's quality ©f life. 



. . . • » . 

The two csajor concepts for this unit are: Eoviroxsisient is tbe interaction of 
people aad place; Feeble oake places and places rake people. 

Thfe unit vilX give, ihe grrif^oni-g a f?^f 4r>4r^rtn rtf enviraTTTrpnt ■ ^ T^p gPTipr^^l 

objective is to have tbe students become acquainted with tbe idea thai 
environiaent is not an object, box an always changing phenooaenon and that 
people are part of .envirotoents\ The second objective is to have the child- 
ren explore ways to change environments to^iaake thea better, bore* aesthetic 
places for people. 

A scoring activity will be developed. It will use a neighborhood street in 
order to give the students a chance to analyze the enviromaent, Tbe Students 
will examine texture, color, patterns, etc. through the use of an objective 
technique. This will help thea develop a working language about enviromoent. 
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Ifee jaajor coacep.t for this unit is; tte experience environsients tbroogh oar 
senses^ - - - / . * ^ - ^ 

The general objective is- to liave the students ^becosae avare that all oar 
senses pla^? an iirportait role»ia now we inCferact with enOironiaents and how 
the environments isafce us feel* 

K 

The students will be introduced to the idea that our senses tell xjls about 
places aiid that sooe places and th§ activities that go on in thea appeal to 
one or two senses oore than the other s* 

Tne unit will take the children through a sensory exploration of many places. 
Elach of the senses will be singled out in exploring these environzaents* The 
students will* learn that sone things appeal to our senses and others offend 
our senses. Different reactiotis to, and appreciation ^of, particular experiences 
in variotis environstents will be analyzed fro& this viewpoint • 



\ 
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MqjriKG IHROIXJH THE raVIRCRQffiNT ^ 



Ibe oajor concept for this unit is: Kov^aent is both a functional and an 
aesthetic cocponeat of the environnent. Environment is a theatre for action 
and interaction* 

The general objective is to have the students become aware of how zaoveaent 
*helps to shape their world and how they can create laore pleasing environments 
by being aware of ooveiient in the environment. 

The imit will emphasize the following concepts: 

Vlaces are spaces where events, cereraonies and happenings occur. 
■Spaces are shaped by nature and by people* ^* 
Each tioe we enter into a space we add to it. We leave our nark. 
We learn aboqt our world by moving through space and in space^ 
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THE iraiVIDUAL lUTO HIS bWN PERSa^AL SPACE 

The major concept for this unit is: Peopl^e desire to define and personalize 
the spaces they inhabit. . » * 

Iri th e pas t people were more in volve d with their own space s. As society has 
changed and cities. have developed, people have become less <lirectly involved 
in btiilding their own places to live, but the desire for a personal space is 
still there. . 4 ^ 

"Knowledge about manis immediate environment, the hollbws within his shelters 
that he calls offices, classrooms ^^^rridors, and hospital wards, is as 
important as knowledge about Quter space and undersea life. For too long we 
have accepted physical forms and administrative arrangement^ based upon out- 
dated views of human activity . We are told " that classrooms should have ' 
straight rows of chairs so the children will face the teacher, prisoners 
shouid be kept in separate jail cells, college students should have roommates, 
and park benches should be lieavy and ijidestructible so that vandals will' not 
cart them away. With or without a conscious philosophy or explicit rec6gnition 
of the fact, designers are shaping people as well as- buildings. 

The general objective is to have the students becom.e aware that one's environment 
is an extension of one*>s self. The unit will give examples of how people person- 
alize their environments. Through the unit the students will examine their own, 
environments and will make some decisions and plans for change. 

Environmental concepts .to be explored in this unit are: ^ 
^ <• « 

• Places fojr -Living, ' ' . * ^ 

Places for Shaping, * ^ , 

Places for Studying, \ ^ ' « 

Places for. Playing, " * - 

. Places fo-E^Hy Belongings. ' ^ 

The word "appropriate^* would be introduced in relationship to aesthetic 
qualities. This term could then apply to many situations rather than to r 
making value judgments as the use of the terms good or bad wbuld connote. 



^Personal Space, The Behavioral Basis of Design , Robert Sommer, 1969. 
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COMMUNITIES— THEN 



OW 



There are different sizes o^man. There is"' the small man which is 
the single man, and a large man which Is the' community — of two or 
of everyqtie. Something changes when the size phahges. . .Someone 
. needs to direct the traffic and invent the larger size ceremonies.. 
For "aTsingle man'toTCaugH, the equipment is^ii bu'ili 



a single man'toTCaugH, the equipment is^il bulii in... For a v 
larger man to celebrate, more muscles are needed... For a still 
larger man to celebrate, it becomes more complex still. He needs 
'more space — a whole, city^ and more equipment. . .So we need city. ' 
planners and they need to be in touch with ^he complex ne^ds... 
But if he only knows physical facfs and knows no poejLry or irony 
he will be (5ut of '^touch. .'^And the people. . .will become Veak and 
unable to act», unable to express and explain themselves <o 'each ^ 
other. They will disintegrate. They will not be able to remember 
together who they are... And so this larger mdn will begin to do the ' 
opposite of remembering — he will dismember, . .Witness WattSN or 
Chicago or Harlem, wherie. humans have been denied the- right <o 
express need or anger or love. Th^ resppnd in -chaotic, dest-riip- 
tive ways.« We can only be grateful that they respond at all-^hat 
have-not fully killed them. ..Always there rCTiains this need to, 
explain to each other ^ that we are good. We all have ^ constant 
nee4 to be reaffirmed. The single man needs this. ,The whole' 
human race needs a "Yea" — needs the large ceremonial pat on the 
back that: ^ays "Come on, come on!, Ve cah make it."* - ' * ^ 

The major concept for this upit is: All people arg builders, creators^ molders, 
and shapers of the environment; wejai<e the environment. The emphasis ^of this 
unit will >e. on the community aiid on the city arid people's effect on tshem'^and 
how they effect people. Environments in this^ uni^ ^r?:^ examined by using . 
the street as a path through the envftbnment.^' The sCi^eet will be viewed as a 
connector, a market place, a divider. Thete will be a look bacJc into history. 
Communities will be explored as they were In the past and a"s *they are now to 
'.show 'specif ic exampl^ of people's effect on environments. On^ of the* possi- 
bilities is a critical^ look at the Santa Fe Trail, then and now^ aji4 a total' 
look ^t ^^S^. Louis, , past, present, and future. \ 



*Corl^a Kent 
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ENTiaOKMSHTS 0? TQKORSOW 



^ 



The 123 jor concept for this unit is: As people have dreaiiyed of the future 
they have been guided by the experiences of the past. 

Sooe exfinples of this were the dreans of* Leonardo da Vinci, E.G. Wells, aod 
the author of Flash Qordon- Students look at sone of this literature in 
terns of its historical time aod of vhat has co=se to be. They will then look 
at 'soEe of the people of toc^ay siich as, Soleri and Fuller, in tenas of their 
thoughts for the future on the problenis of today, 

/ • ' * 

The*»najor object of the laaterials is tof introduce the students to the idea 
that artists' expressions of iziaginary places have gone on throughout histoiry. 
Many artists have been people ahead of their times. Aaa-exploratidn of various 
conteciporary artists' expressions of ideas of the Yuture will become a basis 
for the students' own explo3:ations of ideas for the ^futarev 
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KEW SS7IE0KKE!?TS iS20UGH DESIGN 



The isajor- concept for this unit is: * **When group interaction can be based on 
a fraiaework for group creativity, it will enhance and enlarge' individual 
'creativity."* ' ^ ' 

The general* objective is to have tRe students solve a problea through a 
siisulation game. This gaiae represents vhat could very weli be happening 
in their school or coanamity. The content of this unit would consist of a 
sniall group of environiaental problems where the major issue is rhe aesthetics 
^ of that particular enviromaent . 

A sirruiation gaiae will be designed in order to provide the students with a 
structure for sose creative problen solving ♦ 



*Laureffe»*<flo]^n and Jira Burns, taking Part . 
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BAGSGHOIJ!© DEVELOPMENT m 
AESTHETICS ASD THE EKVI20!a«EST SERIES 



In March 1974, the Aesthetic Educatim Prograa began developing the conceptual 
schese* f or the Aesthetics and the EgfviroTTT^r oeries, grades 6 and 7. Nathaniel 
L. Chas^lin of our Advisory Cocnittee vorked with tis by saeeting with the staff 
and preparing a position paper. Working from that position. paper we developed 
a draft outline for the Environment series. We singled out various aspects 
of the environment and the relaticmsnip ^of these aspects to esthetics. The 
original titles were: , 

Aesthetics and the Environmentj 

Aesthetics ai>3 ^Se Envirofciaent: 

^ Aesthetics, and the EnvironiDent: 

Aesthetics and the Environiaent: 

Aesthetics and the Environment: 

'Aesthetics and the Environn^ent : 

Aesthetics and the Environiaent: 

r 

. In setting up this outline, we felt phat we cohered the concepts that pertain 
to aesthetics and the environaient . In Hay of 1974 an ad hoc caapittee froia *the 

National Advisory Conmittee reviewed the draft. As we looked at tMs outline, 
there was still soce question of whether we had covert >he r&ost ipportant 
concepts and whether we had any logical ^sequence. Even though, tech instructional 
unit should stand alone, the se.ries sust hold together. The problea which the 
cocnaittee found with our work was that we had started froa the specific 'and 
had zoved to the generals - ^ 

A group of consultants who are specialists in their fields, (an urban planner, 
an architect, a specialist in designing learning enviromaents— all educators) 
cane iii August 1974, for three days^ to examine our ideas and help tis develop 
a better outline or plan for. the whole series. Specialists who took part in 
the planning session included Dr« Ann Tayior, Ujalversity of Key Kexico, a 
specialist in designing learning enviromaents; Theo Van Groll, IJepartsent of 
Architecture, University of Virginia; and Richard Whitaker> Jr., head of the 
School of Architecture, University of Illinois • 

The series still has the objectives originally intended by the first set of ^ 
titles. These are: to encourage in students an awareness of the aesthetic' 
elements of the environment and to "have thea work with these eleaents. The 
units will ask students' to use their senses to explore their world, exanine 
what was appealing or offefisive to their senses, examine how tfiese reacrioxis 
affected their experiences, and to pake decisions about .aesthetic changes in - 
.-their environraent and act .on these changes. 

We consulted with Louis Snith, edutational psychologist, to re-exanine the. 
outcones for the series; then refined then and also exanined then for 
sequence, .going fron nore sinpW^to nore cotnplex expectations. The outcones 
are as fojllows: J * 



An Aesthetic Field Ttip 

Imaginary Environments ; 

Aesthetics of Personal and Public Spaces 

Around and Through the Environment 

Environments of the Fufrur^ 

Aesthetics of Technology 

Aesthetics of the, Arts in the Environrcent 



The student is avare that aescheric c<ms£derat ions play a isajor 
roie in enhaocing the quality of his emriromaen't- - 



The student will be able to analyze, judge, and value his 
enviroisaent for its aesthetic properties. 

The student is able to oake decisions relating furctional and 
aesthetic considerations in the enviromaent which affect the 
general huraan condition. ' ^ 

The student deaionstrates his interpretation of a quality environ- 
loent by organizing art, elements and' environnental cos5)onent:s for 
change. 

This series has been developing socaewhat differently than previous series in 
which each set of taaterials was developed one at a tiiae, beginning to end, Ihe 
series is evolving across the instructional units which allows for constant 
examination and analysis towards a tighter conceptual frasaework- 

Each instructional undt will work wtih a definition of enviromaent and have 
students participate in activities, not just , as passive observers, but as 
active decision-isakers considering and shaping the aesthetic elea^ents of their 
surroundings. The current titles, while attaining the original objectives, 
have a naich more logical sequence, startiiKfrorf the general and laoving to the 
specific, and are i2uch laore child-centered than xere the original titles. 

The titles and direction of the laaterials have been reorganized in tne 
following >Taanner : 

. ^us I 



Environraent: 
People + Space = 
Place . 



Experiencing 
Environnents 
Through Our 
Senses 



Introduction 



Exploring the role our senses play in 
experiencing environaents 




'Koving Through 
the Egvironaent 



Exploring fenyitonnent^ as theatres for 
action and interaction 



The' first grouping is a Broader, saore general view. of b>w we perceive and 
experience enviromaents and begin to eaake decisions concerning the aesthetic 
qualities which wotild contribute to ^richer 'experiences and nore pleasing 
envii^onnents. ' • 
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Focus II 
' 4 



Tbe Individual 
and His Own 
Personal En- 
viroiEsent 



Exploring personal environrseats .f roa the 
view that one's environoent is an extension 
of one's self 



Cosnmnities — 
Then and I5ov 



Exploring the evolving commnlty or city and 
the social, economical and political effects 
on the aesthetic qualities of the environment 



Environnents of 



Exploring iiaaginative designs for the future 
based on artists* e>q?ression3 of em'irom&ents 
or imaginary voriSs of the past and present 



New Enviromnents 
Through Design 



Exploring and solving problems tawards designs 
for living thtough group process 



There are* two options which are possible solutions for the content of two 
units. IMs involves units five atai seven. 

Option one is to develop the seven units as they are described above. Cation 
two is to. divide unit five, into two units which would then become ijjiits five 
and sixv Unit six would becoae unit seven. !3ait seven would be deleted. 

This will be detemined as the content. in the units under Foctis II becosies 
laore concrete. ' ' ^ . 

The second grouping becotnes jnuch sDore specific in the nature of the env^romaent 
which we are exploring^ and the specific problems to be solved. Each unit will 
entail behaviors such as perceiving, exp^ri^cing, analyzing and acting, but 
they will be directed towards very specific Iciads of environsients. 

Fron this scheiae the peraaeters for the series were developed and each package 
was sketched out. The following, is a working draft on ^he proposed series. 

Aesthetics and the .Envirorfesent 

> tf 
'1. Th& activities in each set of materials will relate to the student's 

inaediate environiaent, wher^ he will have to make decisions and judgments 
that will affect his own and other students' environnent.s. After the 
series of activities there will be one jamor activity based on aesthetic 
criteria that will require scpe change in the student's environment. Thf 
projeqt will involve group and individual decisions and will result in ^ 
some design for change to improve the quality of the student's environment. 
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Each set of laaterials vill involve percepifing and analyzing* judging and 
valuing, and producing and performing ^ environTP&nts^ 

Each set of inaterials vill introduce the concept through a book. The book 
will include the content base for ail the activities and in.ll be used 
throughout the tnaterials. The group of books across the series should 
develop into a total unit in itself although each will stand alone. 

Each set of siaterials vill include concepts previou^y taught in other 
instructional units. Therefore,' each set of materials will contain a* 
resource guide which will incliide a list of niaterials that will help 
reinforce the concepts froiE other instructional units previously developed 
in the series. 
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instructional Materials for the Teacher 
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Sumsary Statement: 



Materials for the Teacfc^ 



Objectives: 



Description: 



To identify m^pr concepts, approaches to study, 
objectives^ and ^altemara, solutions to the problems 
of analysis and selecti<!|^\of content for aesthetic 
education applicable to jc^cher preparation for aes- 
thetic education^ To im^lfecaent the development, trial 
teaching, and revision ofitmits of instruction in 
aestietic &iucation for ^S^^hers by preparation- of 
six sets of materials. tS^^^^^elop training strategies 
-and taaterials for teache^^^^^ng the program. 

This series of i2ulcl--niedia instructional units is 
designed to assist teacher^s in pre-service and in- 
service education 'to devel^e^p an understasiding of the 
content of aesthetic education* The teacher is given ' 
an overview of the idea ofj aesthetic ^Jucation; socne 
insight into a rsethod for aesthetic perception; an 
introduction to sozie eleia^lits in theatre, dance, visual 
.arts, literature, and tttusI^; experiences vith the 
creative processes of traniforzaing arts elements into 
whole vorks; an understanding of aesthetic influences 
and decision naking in dally activity and the crucial 
part they play in hunan development; and specific 
infomation on hov to develop an aesthetic rfucation 
curriculum. 



Instructional units 
in this Series 
include: 



1 " 

An Introduction to Aes^thetic Education 
Aesthetic Perception: What Do You Say After You 

Say "I W.ke It?" ' 
Arts/Parts: Perceiving and Analyzing the Arts 
Designing an Aesthetic Education Curriculum 
The Creative Process . 
Aesthetics in the Everyday World 



Outcoaes: 



The teacher develops insight into the characteristics 
of aesthetic content in education and the aesthetic . 
characteristics of the natur^ai and taan-aade environaent- 

The teacher gains specific competency in perceiving 
^asic characteristics of aesthetic phenomena, and in 
recognizing and relating basic eleraepee of .arts disci-- 
plines to the structure of a whole work. ' 



The teacher gains specific competency in organizing 
aesthetic elements into a whole work and knows hov 
professional artists representing different forms^^ 
approach this process. 
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Status Report: 



The teacher gains specific coa^etency iii sel^ting 
?KTd orgiaizlng concent for teaching and learning 
it^ ri^*i^rM^t±c edzjcation. 



As of Soveffiber 30, 1975, four instructional units 
will be cos5)ieted and tvo others will be- in devel- 
opa^nt. 
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HIE PRODUCT: HOW DOES A RAINBOW FEEL?: AH INTS£©UCTICW TO 
AESTHETIC EDUCATION 



DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CBmEL, Inc. 

(Foraeriy Central Midwestern Regional , 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Hadeja, Progran Ikirector 
Hadtpe J. Heyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocldage, Editorial Coprdlziator 
Margaret Harrison, Product Developer 

HAEEATIVE DESCRIPnON 



The Teacher Education series of the Aesthetic Education Progran 
Includes this Instructional package which deals vlth an overview of 
aesthetic education In the elementary school. The pre-^ervlce and 
In-service teacher, for wfaoa the naterlals arc designed, will view a 
flla entitled Hoy Does A Ralnbov Feel? , containing material and 
Inforaatlon relating to concepts in aesthetic education taken froci 
the Aesthetic Education Prograa's children's packages* The fila . , 

will Illustrate the variety of aesthetic qualities in our environ- 
nent: sounds > shapes^, patterns, colors, textures. It presents 
works of art as illustrators of such qualities and then reflates 
.these perceptions* to the eleaentary dassroo** Children will be 
seen actively exploring and discovering such areas as body oaveaeat, 
shapes, point of view,, ch^acterlzation, and dranatlc plot, using 
oaterials from AEP^packages* The participants will view, children 
joyfully perceiving and reacting to the aesthetic qualities in the 
world around thea as well as analyzing their vorks, ^^v-^pg choices, 
and partlcip'ating in creative decision^ making processes. 

A paper by Dr. Hari^ Broudy which will discuss concepts in aesthetic 
education and teacher education will also be presented in t±ese 
ctaterlals. ,It will provide the participant with additional inforoation * 
on aesthetic education and a rationale for natrerials and concepts such « 
as thos^ developed by the Aesthetic Education Progran* ' Discussion * 
questions will be provided both the film and Broudy's paper. 
^Activities and resources relating to concepts, on the f ila^ and the 
paper will be provided. . - » 

These materials will encourage participants'] to: 1} see tfai^ need for 
aesthetic^ education in the schools; 2) understand that aesthetic 
education is a balance between eniotlonal .perceptions and reactioi^ 
" and intellectual analysis and articulation; 3) become familiar with 
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one aetbod of ^proachiag an aesthetic education currlcultot; 4) look 
at a school sy^tea vlth vhlch they are familiar In terxts of an aesthe- 
tic education curricultm; 5) discuss the role the arts have played in 
their lives, both formally (going to a concert) and infomally 
(buying a plant for decoration) ; and 6) have an understanding of the 
value of caking aesthetic considerations part of every person's 
decision caking process. 

SOSJECT AaEA(S) --^---^ 

# 

Teacher Education: Aesthetics, Aesthetic Education, the Jbrts, 
Curriculua Developtaent 

Introduction to concepts in ^jesthetic- education: an approach to 
qirrlculun development In aesthetic education; thfe value of the 
arts in eleiientary education. , ' 

IKTEHDED USERS AH) BENEFICIARIES 

These cate rials vlll be designed for pre-service and in-serVice teachers 
at the eleisentary level, although they would also be beneficial for 
secondary school teachers* They may be adtcLnis tared in a college ^ 
course curriculua or in a teacher vork^hop situation. Although the 
arts are used as exanples for teaj^hing aesthetic education In these 
naterials and th^ nateriaJbs can be taught by arts., sp^cialist-s and 
aesthetic edtication specialists, the inforcm^tibn and activities can 
glso be easily useji^by a' "non-arts specialists • - , _ 

GBALCS/ OR P1JrP0$E(S) " j . . • — ^ 



The purpose of this Instructional package will be for participants 
l>'to understand a rationale for aesthetic education in .the elex»entary 
school; 2) to note concepts £uid materials applicable for curriculum 
developaentf In aesthetic education; 3> to understand ,the role of the 
arta in general education; ai^ 4) to relate the' aesthetic qualities 
of our enylrpoaent to the elementary classroom and the arts* ^ 



l^ATTERHS OF USE 



* Bav Poes A Rainbov Peel?r An Introduction to Aesthetic Education 
will bt a 8elf-*contained tmit of instruction vlth activities that are 
sequential, and '^cumulative. It iftay be used to provide instruction in 
the areas of aesthetics, aesthetic education, elementary education, 
curriculum development and arts in^ general adudation. It may he ^ 
administered by* a teacher trainer or worked on independently by a 
teacher group' with the aid of a provided ayUabtxs.. These materials 

i will be applicable to a variety of educational settings, includijDg 
traditional university courses and short-term workshops. • 
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ISS^JSHEStr PSOVISIOSS 



Learning will be assessed by the teacher trainer and the*^ participants. 
Specific procedures will be delineated during developcient. 

• TIKE REQUIREIENTS* 

It is estiiaated that these taaterials will take approxinately 10 hours 
to conplete, de^nding on the class size, the •ducational setting, the, 
tioe the teacher^ group is together, %Aether it is tau^t alone or is 
part of a larg^^ curriculua plan, and how isuch utilization of outside 
activities occ^* 

IMPLE2fEOTATI0N%ioCEDUR£S 
t 

How Does A Rajgabow'^Feel? : An Introduction to Aesthetic Education 
will not require a specialist teacher. Participants will probably 
work individuiSlly and in snail groups to enjamce interaction. A 
working space will probably be necessary. Specific procedures 
appropriate to the learning experiences will be delineated during < 
dcvelopnent cycle. , ^ 

HATERIALS, equipment, AK0 personnel REQUIRSSXrS 

Onkaown at this time. ' " ' 

Personnel Required for Product Adoption and lapleaientation 

A teacher trainer^ witho^t special trailing in aesthetic, education wiJJ, 
be able to ii^leaent this unit of instruction. . Curriculum consultation, 
is available from CEMREL. .Costs for ^u.ch serrices can-^^ obtained from 
this organization .J ' ^ • . 

ASSESSMENT AND CLAIMS ^ 

^ ' ' ' - 

The instructional unit. How Does A RaiSSbow Feel?: An Introduction 
tot Aesthetic Education , is presently in dcvelopflienr. .When.^cocjpleted' 
it will be tested as defined in the Basic Program Plan (CEMREL, 1972) 
and A General Plan for Evaluating The Aesthetic Education Program* s 
Teacher Education Packages (Hanig^ 1974>. At that time appropriate 
as sur ancles and claims will be made. 

AVAILABILITY , ' , • * 

This 'product, is in prototype sta^ of develhptnt and is scheduled 
for* field testing during the Summer 1975. The materials wild be 
copyrighted. 

INFOBMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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HIE PRODUCT: WHAT DO YOU SAY AFTK YOU SAY. "I LIKE IT"?: 
A KETHOD OF AESTHETIC PERCEPTIOH 
(Part of the Aesthetic Education Prograa) 

DEVELOPER/AUIHOR: CEHREL^ Inc, « , 

(Foraerly Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory, Inc*) / 
- ■ 3128 59th Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 . , : 

Stanley S. Madeja, "Prograa Directbr 
Kadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Asmociate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Margaret Harrison, Product Developer 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTIOH . 

The Teacher Educat;tbn series of the Aesthetic Education Progran includes 
this instructional paclcage, vhich deals with an introduction to aesthetic 
education concepts and a oetbod of aesthetic perception* The pre- 
service and in-service teachers, for whom the taacerials are designed, - 
use a variety of" resources: a slide tape ("To Make New Ag^in") with 
rel^ated discussion questions; a book entitled Bow Many Ways 'Can You ^ 
Look At A Turtle? , which includes an explanation of Harry Broudy's ^ 
aethod bf aesthetic perception and activities centered around it; 
pertinent qiiotations on aesthetics, aesthetic education, .the use of 
the arts as a vehicle far aesthetic education; an activity section 
based on the concept of an "education of the senses'' ind relevant 
reference readings fvont experts in the field pf aesthetic education. 
An Activity involving discussion and arrangeiient of photographs of a 
bus station for its sensory, formal and expressive qualities (Broudy) 
illustrates to the participant that, aesthetic qualities can be found 
anywhere. Final activities in the materials give the participant 
the opportunity to choose from. Various arts activities designed to 
illxistrate knowledge gained in previous activities. Throughout the 
materials, suggestions are made as to how this knowledge can directly 
be. applied to the elementary dassroon. ^ . 

These, material^ encourage t1ie participant to: 1) begin to define 
aesthetic education Stid the need fot it in the schools^ 2) understand ^ 
the arts as d vehicle for exploring aesthetic education; 3) become 
familiar with conmentary from individuals in a variety of fields -who 
have been concerned with concepts in aedthetic education; 4>*galn a 
practical approach to understanding aesthete perception by applying , 
Harry Broudy 's method of looking at tfte sensory, formal, ^nd expressive 
qualities of an object or experience; 5) participate in activities that 
emphasize Broudy's concept of che sensory — activities which increase the. 
participant's personal sensory nwarcness and whith can be easily done 
by a teacher in an elerocnt^iry classroom; 6) understand tlut although 
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the arcs are clear exaz^Ies of the aesthetic qualities, ia our vorld, 
such qualities can be found and explored anywhere; and 7). actively* 
participate in arts activities which will begin to faxalliarize them 
with possibilities for^issing the arts in the classrooa^ 

Saxsple L^son 

"A Method of Aesthetic Perception" f ron How Many Ways Can You Look * 
* At A Turtle? ' * ^ar-^^"^*^ 

This lesson is designed to provide the px^r«efvice or in-service 
teacher with a practical approach to .aesthetic perception. 
Harry Broudy's method of looking at an object fron its sensory 
ibmal, and expressive^ qualities- is presented in a sinple^aj 
■ concise way, with illustrations Indicating that an analj 
^aethdd is easily applicable^ to both arts and non-art§^ 

events. "(The excerpt frcm Enlightened Cherisfaj^; ^^'iiere Breudy 
discusses this nethod in detail is also presente^^a cjb^reference 
readings as reinforceaent . ) The participant ^^^Irst plRsented 
with photographs of a turtLe, emphasizing j;^^an5' object can be 
looked at in a variety of ways (biologlc^^S scientifically, 
how p'arts laake up a whole, htxraorously^^^^tracply, oetaphoricafly, 
etc» ) The connection is then laade th^rany object can also b&t 
lQg^kj&d*at for its aesthetic qualiti^r md this is Hone in the « 
bext for the participant with a.pi^ograph pf a turtle' and a 
delineation of Jcs sensory, f^n^^ ^nd e3q)ress±ve qualities^ . ^ 

/The participants are then encoi^rage^i to bring in a natural 
object and go through the ^r^ess again with the object to 
reinforce ^rfiat they learned ^froa the photographs of the turt^le. 
. / - : \ : " 

Throughout this s^t of materials, the parjC:icl^nt is asked to 
keep a journal wherein. 9bservations, perceptions, notes and - 
c^mtents can be recoi^j^T. After the turtle photograph, ^it is 
tine foV the partictjl^ts to begin defining these aesthetic 
qualities and recowmg their perceptions in their journals « 
The next photograw^is of naturail object: a cactus The formal 
and expressive <^adities ar^ printed fdr the participant,* who is 
asked to fill iythe sensory, qualities. In the next photograph, 
a pftople-creaiwd object of p series of telephone booths is 
illustrated. - ^^e sensory and expressive qualities are provided « 
The participant is to fill in the formal qualiti€!s. Finally, a 
photo^aph^><?f birds' perched^ on branches is provided. The parti- 
cipant fills\n^he sensory^ and formal, while the expressive % 
qualities of the photograph,' are provided. » 

When the particip^t has a working knowledge of these, terms, 
the focus is tujne4 to the ^.rts. A Trova sculp tu^ is pictured ' 
and the s^sory^ formal, and expressive qualities of this art 



object arc provided • Folloving thl%i» a photographic collage 
Indicating the scope and variety of arts fqjas. Finally, 
activities and <fiscussion qtiestions are 'provided vhich tell 
the participants to attend an arts event or bring in an actual 
arts object and use Broudy*s oethod of analysis in perceiving 
the arts object or event aesthetically and to discuss how such 
analysis heightens their appreciation and critical judgments* 

» 

* Asking the participants to actually seek out such arts 

experiences is an iiaportant goal of these aesthetic education 
naterials. Although every activity is self-»sufficient vithin 
a classroon or workshop situation, it is also crucial for parti- 
cipants to have additional outside experiences to see *how concepts 
relate to the everyday world. Such activities and discussion 
questions are 4>rovided throughout and are strongly encouraged. 
The.refore, each lesson niay vary in length depending xxpoh the 
amount of tlEie alloted for such activities by the teacher " 
education group. 

SUBJECT AREA(S>^' 

Teacher Ediication: Aesthetics, Aesthetic Educatrion, the Arts 

Introduction to the idea of aesthetic education; how using a method 
of aesthetic perception can enable the individual to find aesthetic 
qualiti^ both in the arts and in the "everyday" world; the relatiopr- 
ship of aesthetic education and the arts; an intellectual^ historical 
perspective oii viewpoints on aesthetic education; the concept of 
^ "educating the senses" as a basis for beginning an aesthetic education 
curriculuo. , * . * 

XKTENDED USEr/ AND BENEFICIARIES , .* 

These nateriajs are designed for pre-seryice ard in-service teachers . 
at the elementary level, although they would also be beneficial for 
secondary school teachers-.' They may be administered in a college 
course curriculum or in a ^teacher workshop situation^ Althougt the 
arts are used as examples for teaching aesthetic education in thesi 
materials and the materials can be taught by arts specialists and . . 
aesthetic education specialists^ the information and activities cto 
also, be easily used by a non-arts specialist and give the partici- 
pant varied experiences in several arts forms (literature, drwia, 
dance, ivJ.8ual arts, and music). * < • - 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE(S) . ■ • 



The purpose of this instructional unites for parti<fipants: 1) to 
identify and explain in a general way the; goals and rationale of 
aesthetic education; 2) to note that the arts are a vehicle fpr'the 
expression of the aesthetic values of a culture; 3) to consciously 
attend to and experience sensory data for its intrinsic value; and 
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4) to perceive, react to, and analyze those factors io an experience 
or object vhich' con tribute to or detract froa its aesthetic character 
by using a «6thod of aesthetic perception. 

PATTEEKS OF OSE _ 

What Do You Say After Y ou Say '^I Like Tt^^?; A Method of Aesthetic ' 
Perception is a self-contained imit of instruction with activities 
that are sequential and cuaulativa. It nay be used to provide 
Instruction in the areas :of aesthetics, aesthetic education, 
eleaentary education, and arts in general education. It may be 
adsiinistered by a teacher trainer or wori|:ed on independently by a 
teacher group with the aid of the provided syllabus. These nateriajs. 
, are applicable in a variety of educational settings, incltsdlng 
traditional' university courses and short-^tem vorkshops . 

ASSESSMENT -PHDVISIONS ' 



Learning is assessed by the participants and/or the teacher trainer. . 
Students are given .a pre-activity asking then to define aesthetic 
education. This Is also asked at the end of the isaterdLals and 
participants can evaluate the growth of their perceptions, vocabulary, 
and xmders tiding. Throughout rfae materials^ participants are 
\ ' encouraged to tise the provided oethod of aesthetic perception as a \ 
T i ea.ag of evaluation and analysis and to coi^are» contrast, discuss, 
, ,«id share their qtiestions, coments and dSjisights with each other. 
: . . Cuideiliies for discussion questions are jprovided as a ty^^ng of ■ 
suggesting standaaaia^of discussion. Participants are alsa asked \ 
to evaluate each others' work in the activity sections. • - | 

TJJE REpOIREMENTS - : 

What Do You Say After You Say "I Like It"?: A Method of Aesthetic * 
Perception takes approxiiaately tO hours with individual sessions 
being not less than 45 nlnutes tq complete depending upon the class 
sl;E;e, the educational setting, the* time the teacher group is together, 
whether it taugbt alone "or is part of " a larger curriculum plan, and 
how, truch utlliratlbiEi ofe outside activities occur. 



fflPLEMENTATION PROCEDTOES, - , ' 

* ' > • 

What Do You Say After Tou Say "I Like It"?: A Method of Aesthetic 
Perception does not require a specialist teacher. , This set cff 
instructional laaterials has. been tested with both^pre-service and 
in-«cr:vlce^ teachers. It is recomxaended that' it be taught in small 
groups to enhance ^teraction and allow a teacher trainer to respond 
specifically to each participant. Students yill require space for 
several of the activities and will need room to spread out some of 
the materials. The syllabus outlines all such procedures and 
has been rated as useful in testing situations.* 
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If thern is a teacher traiaer vith ^ backgrooad in aesthetic educatioa 
or the arta» he -or she is cacouraged to relate these materials to his 
or her own curricultm, bring in.additioaai resources / aod relate the 
learning e3q>erieace to the specific needs and Hackgrotznd of the teacher 
group t if jtossible. 

If the teacher trainer does not have such a background or if the g r oup 
is working independently, the syllabus provides all necessary inforaa- 
tion for isy leraea ta tion . 

A teaxAer trainer is strongly encouraged to sake the outside activities' 
an integral part of this learning experience. Consumables are fsi-niyMj 
and the 2sateris^,8 in the package are easily sanlpulated tm d stored • 

MAI2RLALS, EC^IPMENI AKD PERSOKHEL EEQUIRBtESTS 

- Source if. 

Quired Quantity Cost Per Seplactoent Different froa 

Itests Needed • Itea Rate Distributor 

^ ' — ^ : 

Paz;tlcipant Materials: 

Discussion cards for t 

slide tape " * * . 

How Many Ways Can You 

Look At A Turtle ? • ' 

book 

Bus station photo - 
cards 

Bus station activity 

cards • ^ 

Worksheets for ^Bus 

Station Gaae 

Final activity cards * 
Reierende readings 



Teacher Trainer Kiterials: 
Syllabus ^ 

Slide tape ' ^ ' 

Slid^ tape synchronizer 

inan?,ml 
Aesthetics and the . 
, Probleps of Education 

by Ralph Sitlth» ed« 
Enlightened Cherishing - 

by Harry Broudy 



^Materials are still in the field test stage', therefore, costs' have 
^not yet been determined. 
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..... ( . t . y- r 

Persormel" Reg aired for Product ij^ptlon <ad I«ple«atatix?d 

A teacher ^al^^r vithout specif tratnlng in aesthetic edocatixm can 
laploient this ttnlt of instruction • Curricalia consultation is 
available frcst (iSiEEL. Costs for such services can be obtained fron 
this organisation^ 

ASSU8ASCES AKD CLMHS 

Assurances 

Infontation gathered by careful observation and quest ioi^naires at 
each of the 'four field test sites ifidicated no barn has resulted 
froB the use of this^ product. 

Paj^jkages are ca«fully scrutinized to eliiainate any fora of social 
bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriateness of content. 
Any Question of such'biais or inappropriateness of content in the 
package is directed to qualified persons in order to consider how 
the laate rials should be revised to elainate such short conings that 
iare identified. • ' 

. Infomation gathered f roa four field tests %i the materials Indicates 
£h^t the caterials can stand alone in the hands of a cosq)etent teacher 
trainer in pre-service and in-service training settings. 

'/ ' - ' , ' ' 

Claias ■ " 

A aaj*or daia to b^ cade about the Aesthetic Education Erograa's 
Instructional naterlals in teacher education is that they represent 
the only coiq>rehensive teacher "education cui^culua resource based 
on aesthetic education that has been developed in the United States 
using the carefully defined developoent and evaluation procedures^ 
basic to the concept of an educational laboratory. 

At all stage* of devdopaent,, ^a National^ Advisory Coaadttee of . 
educational psychologists, educators, and arts educators reviev the 
substance and fora of the instructional materials. A formative 
evaluation is carried on during the creation -of each package of 
materials developed by the program. 5a the, early stages of develop- 
ment, trained observers carry out an observational «mitorlng'Of *a 
trial lapleaentation of the package, or various package coi^Kments, 
in prototype fora. - The information derived from this monitoring 
serves as a basis for revising the materials for further trials. It 
also serves as an early warning system for the detection of .any 
iiitrinsic shortcomings in the package. After"" revision, a second 

Ealuation is carried out in four or more teacher training settings, 
this stagey the materials must pass three major tests: Ptrst, 
cy must be in keeping with the overall goals of the program. 
Second, there must be evicfence that the materials can stand alone 
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in the h^pBSs of a conpcteat teacher trainer^ Third-, the Baterials ^ 
aost aeet«^ certain package-specific objectives » observable in the 
behavior of the persons vfao have studied the aaterials. Afrer the 
above testing of the materials, tbe materials are revised cm the 
basis of infonaation gained dxcring testings 

The evaluation of this product was carried out in fotxr diverse pre- 
service and in-service teacher education settings^ Two vere school 
district in-service workshops and tvo vere university based courses 
in vhich the participants were predrainantly pre-service, eleaentary 
teachers* Observation and questionnaire data indicate that even 
te^xither trainers who are not specialists in one or i^re of the arts 
are able to sucfcessfully iz^leaent the package* Qualitative assess- 
oent journals completed by package tisers indicate that laost users 
are able to coi:q>lete the instructional activities in the isaimer 
int.ended by the developer. 

T 

User satisfaction and judgments about the wortkwhlleness of the 
package vere universally positive during the evaluation. 



AVAIIABILI' 
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This product has conpleted the test cycle and is iindergoing nlnor 
revisions. While a publication date has not been determined, it 
is, anticipated that this product vill be available in the Fall 1975- 
This product is covered by copyright. 

INFOBMiTION CUHHEHT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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Evidence to Support Assurtoces «ad ClAlas 
for ghat Do You Say Af tcr jtbu Sajg ^I'Llke It"?: A Method 
of Aestit^c Perceptixm 

Carefal Deve^jopiaent: ' ^' 

Assurances arid claims for canpd&il development are supported by the 
Basic 'Prograa Plan^ Aesthetic^ zaucat ion Program {CE21REL, 1972). 
A Geneiral Plan for Evaluating t^ie Aesthetic Education Prograa's 
Jeacher Education Packages (KieoIs, 1974) explains In greater detail 
the application of these procijdures for development and evaluation 
in the area of teacher education. 

Successful Iiq>leaen tatlon : t ^ 

A trained observer froa CE2i2S was present at each of the foxxr sites 
whoi the teacher education package was tested* and was able to carefully 
observe pa ck age iz^lesentatlon. In addition, a questionnaire was * 
adttlnlstered to eacji teacher "trainer gathering Infona^tlon about the 
aanageability and degree of fiapleaentation (Chtckllst for Facilitators) , 
The observation and questionnaire data are presented and discussed 
In detail in the evaluation Report, What Do You Say After You Say "I 
Like It"? Fonsatlve Evaluation of Teacher Edocatlon Package #1 
(CEHREL, 1975). In teacher ^rainers* responses to the Checks :tfft for 
Facilitators , only one activity jof eight total in the package was 
judged by one of^ four trainers to be "generally maanageable in my 
situation." All other activities were judged by each of the four 
trainers to be **generaJLly taanageable" or "completely manageable." 
The observer's judgzaents supported those of the trainers (Fomative 
Evaluation 'of Teacher Education Package #1 , p., 8). • ^ s - 

Effectiveness : ' 

Claims and assurances of this product's effectiveness are documented 
In the Formative Evaluation of Teacher Education Package ?1 . The 
primary claim of * effectiveness rests on users' ability to apply ' 
Harry Broudy's method of analysis, as eabodied within the instructional 
materials, for Identifying sensory, formal, and expressive qxialltles 
within natural and man-made objects. Qualitative assessment of users* 
applicatjen'of the^ method of analysts in dally journals and during 
Instructional activities indicates that by the end of training, users 
are readily able to identify and describe sensory and expressive 
qualities* but continue to experience difficulty with the' formal 
qualities (p. 14). Reviiflons will be made for Ijiprovlng uset appli- 
cation of the concept of formal qualities* 
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Satisfactiati: 

JudgBeats by users about their satisfaction with the package mad 
about its vorthvhUeness as an educatiimal activity vere over-^ 
vhelttingly i>o5itive9 *based on user responses to forxcal questionnaires 
(Participant Questlcmnalre and Facilitator Checklist) « AH questionnaire 
dat4 are included in the Foraative Evaluation of Teacher Education 
Package #1 . 

« 

Gener alisaj)ility : 

The daia for genera l lg abillty rests on the diversity of settings tised 
for the evaltiat.ion herein reported* A sumary description of the four 
test sittiations are presented in Figure 1* A aore coiqilete description 
is included* In the Fortsative Evaluation of Teacher Education Package 

#1. : — 



Say ' 1 i«lice ic: tonsazive 
Evaluation Teacher 
Education Package #1 



Fl9t4r« 1 • Coifparlsoo Test Slt»s 

OftXi^ A HsRphis 111 Iftols State Okl^how City 
JtiM •?< July '74 August »7«<^*^^' Fall '7< 


(a) Typa of 

training cradit 

4 


\ 

Summr tm^thmr 

%rorks»op for 
insarvica 
cradit on 
salary scaia* 
Attaodanca try 
taachars' 
cholca. 


lUnlvarslTy cradit 
(3 hrs. in CJrrl- 
aiSum and Instruc- 
tion) for AELC- 
basad sixswst^r work* 
sfop on aasToatlc 
aducarlon. Parti- 
cipants paid own 
tuition^ Xara 
salactad frots 
a^rox« 70 vho 
raquastad^tha 
coursa* 


As'^rt of a 

university 
r coursa on ele- 

odntary curri* 
'^jcuivn. 


University course 
organized around 
tha teacher ^ack- 
oga. Regular 
university credit 
(2 hrs.) Atten- 
dance by students' 
choice* 


ib) fiacltltator 
^ascription 

— % 


Coordinator of 
AEIC. Prevlows 
taachar train- 
log and adttlnl* 
stratfva axpar- 
laoca. Spaclai' 
1st In Visual 
Arts. 


2 fKfUtators 
(the AEIJC Coordi- 
nator, whosa 
background Is In 
thaatra and a 
professor In 
Currlculua and 
Instruction from - 
tha accradlting " 
university. 


Coordinetor of 
AEUC end pno- 
iessor In 
Currlculue and 
Instruction* 


Coordinator of 
AELC* Teaching 
duties at univer- 
sity level In 
Draiia and Educa- 
tlon« Specialty 
fn Children's 
Theatre* 


(c) Participant 
^ascription 

w 


FIftaan taachr' 
•rsp parant 
vol untaars, 
and adslnl^ 
St ra tors fro« 
Oakland City 
Sclwors: 10 
taachars^ ala* 
■atitary and ^ 
secondary; 1 
alaMntary ad»H 
nlstrator; A 
parant volw 
f—ri^ for K*3- 
achool* 


27 Ihsarvica 
taachars, alaMO- 

tary Including f 
P.E. and ^ 
Reading special-' 
Ists. test ware 
enployad*in tha ' 
Henphls City 
Schools. . 


Tm, mstiy 
elj—ntary'ed. 
at pnsaarvlce 

level, ffi 
teacher ptrtl- 

f Ication pro- , 

« * 


Seven university 
students. Inclu- 
ding 2 Master's 
studeots^ A 
alxture of mjors 
(Elw. £d.^ Busi- 
ness Ea*, Massr 
CoawcniCTtlonsv. 
for cs^anpie*} 


Cd) iXiratloa of - 
training 

• 


Thraa consacu* 
tlva days (2 
-hrs.* par. day) 
6 hrs- Instruc- 
tion tl«a. 


N| na consecutive 
days^ SzSO'a.iB*- 
3:30 p.nu iapproic, 
1/3 - 1/2 of the 
tlina was sp9nf on 
the teacher, pkg* > - 
ld-20 hrs* sp^ttt 
the teacher pkg 


Approx. , 6 hrA 
of InstrxjctloA 
spread over- 5 \ 
consecut'lve 
ddys. , 


Apprpx«.IB hrs. of 
insfmctiott spread 
over nine weeks of 
classes* (Addition- 
al "out o^ class" 
ttflki was sp%nt 
viewing erts events) 


<•> Usa of ofNir 
aatarlals and 

octlyfj-jos 

4 

% 


Si Ight usa of > 
chlldron^s 1 
pkgs» loss / 
than coeiplefo p 
covenvio of p 
teocNfr piuj, 

i 


^bout half of the 1 
tlmo was spent on 
l£P chlldron's 
>kqs and intor- 
Mr'wuii rnlation*; ( 
KTMvirios In, 
addition to tho 
cichor ^ 


Package use was 
wnal 1 p but sep- 
arate part of a 
['ir^ier course <. 
>affted Actlvify 

I -md 3 of Port 

I I /Wd 3 of Port 
III, 


Followed teacher 
^cKage closely 
and exclusively* 
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NIE PRODUCT: ASIS/PARTS: PERCEIVING AKD ^U£ALYZISG IHE AETS 
(Part "Of the Aesthetic Education Prograa) 

DEVELOPER/AtJTBOR: CEMREL, Inc, 

(ForaeiTIy Central Hidwest5m Seglraal 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 59th Street 
- • St* Loxiis, Missotrtri 63139' 

Stanley S, Madeja, Prograa Pirector 
Kadine J» Heyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S* Eoscablatt, Assori^te Director 
' ./Sharon Socklage, Editorial Coordinator 

Hargaret Harrison, Product Developer 

HAMtATIVE DESCRIPTION 

The Teacher Education series of the Aesthetic Education Prograo 
includes this instructional package, ^rfiich deals vitt the arts as 
exacples for aesthetic education-^ In order zo use the arts as an 
effective teaching tool, the non-arts specialist wjst becoae f aiatliar . 
widi the eleaents in arts fonas and how they relate to the aesthetic 
qualities of our world in order for the arts to be understood and used 
creatively* Through the use of a large saulti-wtdia book entitled 
Arts/Pkrts the teacher-participant explores soae of the elencnts in 
each of five arts: drazaa, mxsic, visual artr, dance, and literature. 
The eleoents are introduced to the participant in^ each of .five aa^or 
activities^ Then the participant actively explores the ejleoents 
through additional activities using the arts vocabulary already 
learned. The book is a self-contained unit consisting of such things 
as a fold-out perforaing space board with moveable figures, a music . 
board, exerpts froa draaa ami literature, recorded selections, a 
visual arts puzzle, various iypes of activity cards, photographs and 
critical reviews. A aanual within the book provides the participant 
with objectives, directions .and-foilow-up activities* Sefereiice 
readings by arts experts discussing the elements of each art fona are " 
provided as is an extensive *bibliograplqr^and concept statements fron 
related AEP children-' s materials to aid the participant in curriculxra 
development. Final activities encourage further arts exploration and 
ways of relating the knowledge learned to the elementary classrooa. 

This package encpurages* participants to: 1) explore such musical 
elements of rhythm, melody, haijiony, meter, tone color through a 
sound board with overlays anrl accompanying tjtpe recording and to 
relate the knowledge 'learned to other auaic^ coopositions; 2) expixyre 
such elements as line, color, shape, texture, value through overlaya 
of Picasso's Guernic a and rel ate this vocabulary to other watka of art 
as well as creating their own-6oaieo»ition with an elemeats puzzle; 
3) explore such elements as xhotibn, space, and setting in drama and 
dance through a performing space board with moveable figures and 
setting cubes; 4 ) expl ore such elements of plot, conflict, intention, 
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subtextj character^ and setting in drama throu^ analyzing and acting 
out a written script; 5) explore these. eleoenta again by analyzing a 
acenc froa Hanlet with provided audio, tape to see how the written word 
and the spoken word combine in draz&a; and 6) look at^such elements as 
imagery, aetaphor, figurative ianguage, theae, setting, 'character aixd ' 
conflict in literature by analyzing a short ^torjj and a poeia and then* 
creating their own works by using Word Picture cards. Final activities 
encourage the participant to go out and seek additional arts resources, 
to becoae an active participant in arts events, and .to use the knowledge 
gained in Arts/Parts in the elementary classroom. 

« Saopl^ Lesson 

Visual Arts Eleoenta 

This lesson faailiarizes the participant with sotae visual arts 
• eleiaents of line, shape, color, texture, and value ^ The first 
activity involves Picasso's Guernica which has been taken apart 
on a series of acetate overlays, each overlay showing one of the 
above elements* The participant can see hoy Picasso used each of 
these eleoents by first exanining the overlays individually.' When 
the overlays are all placed on top of each other,, the participant 
can see how the work comes together to fors an aestoetic ^ole. 
The same procedure is then done by tEe participant using Rousseau's 
The Dream , txsing blank overlays and a provided grease pencil for 
drawing and shading. In the third activity^ an elements puzzle 
made up of abstract black and white pieces ±s provided^ The parti- 
cipants select a theme and create their on visual arts work. They 
are asked to articulate why they used various elements in a specific 
way to best illustrate the chosen theme. , 

Finally, a series of photographs is presented which represent a 
variety of visual arts fonas in^different periods and styles* 
(painting, sculpture, architecture, etc.) Tfie participant is 
asked to discuss tbe§e pictures using the vocabulary learned and 
to make cott^)ari8ons and contrasts. The partibipant is also given 
a reference reading by Reid Hastie from fencounter with Art vhich 
further details the elements in the visual arts. Additiotial * 
information on 'the visual arts used as exaaples in the photographs 
is provided in a Resource Section in the. manual as' is a detailed 
analysts of Guernica . 

SUBJECT AREA(S) ^ * . 

■V 

Teacher Education: Aesthetic Education, ElMentary Education, Music, 
Visual Arts, Drama, Dance, Literature 

Introduction to elements in various arts foraa; how these elements 
combine in a unique way to create a specific aesthetic intent; 'the 
relationship of the arts to aesthetic education; the development of 
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a vocabulary vhich can be applied both^to tbe arts and to the 
aesthetic <ttiallties of the everyday vorldr tbe developaexit of a 4 
critical, respoasive audience to arts objeciis and eventa; cxnrricttluB . 
develo^ent in aesthetic education* 

PATIEEKS of' OSE . * . ^ 

Arts/Parts; Perceiving and Analyzing the Arts is a self-contained 
xjnit of instruction vith activities that are sequential and 'cuzaulative* 
It nay be used to provide instruction in the «:eas of aesthetics, 
aesthetic education, eleaentary education, arts in general education 
and an .integrsfted arts course* It cay be adatnistered by a teacher 
trainer or worked on independently by a teachat-grpup with the aid^ 
of the provided isantial* These naterials are an>licable in a variety 
of educational settings, including traditional university coursfes and 
short-term workshops* 

« 

IHTENDZb OSERS ASD BENEFICIARIES ' ' 

. These toateriais are designed for pre-serv±ce and in-service teachers 
at the eleaentary level, although- they would' also 'be beneficial for 
secondary school teachers. They may be adxa±:ii8tered in a college 
course curriculum or in a teacher workshop situation. Although tbe 
arts are used as exaiaples for teaching aesthetic education in these 
naterials and the materials can be taught by arts specialists and 
aesthetic education specialists, the informarion'and activities can 
also be* easily used by a non-arts specialdLat ajud give the participant 
varied experiences in several arts fonas (literature, drama, visual arts, 
and music)* 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSES (S) V 

* • s 

The purposes of this instructional tmit is to teach participants 
1) to identify elements that are in art forms; 2) to use a shared 
critical langiuige in discussing the elements and in analyzing the 
formal, part/whole relationships within works of art; 3) to xise the 
elements as ways of describing and analyzing the aesthetic qtxalities 
±ii the environment and understand the similarities and differences 
between natural objects, and experiences and those created with ^ 
specific aesthetic intent; and 4) to^ directly apply jthe vocabulary 
methods, techniques and activities to the aleaentary classroom. 

ASSESSMENT PROVISIONS ^ 

Learning is assessed by the teacher trainer and the participants* * 
Although the .participants are' encouraged to u»e_ their own perceptions 
, first when analyzing works of art and developihg a vocabulary, addi- 
tional information from experts in the field la provided through, 
revites, critical analysis,' reference r-eadings, and information on 
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photographs used in thje visual arts aad perfpmlng arts ?ectl<m«^ The 
participants use these sources to coi^are and e validate their own* 
percepLiunb as well as justifying and conparing th<?ir own. perceptions 
in discussions with the teacher trainer, their peer grOypr and arts 
specialists whom they contact. Participants' will also be able to 
assess how their ability to analyze a professional arts, event has been 
heightened through the use of vocabulary pre»ent^ed in Arts/Parts when 
involved in the final activity telling the» to att.end' an arts event. 

TIKE REQUIREMENTS . ' ' 

Arts/Parts: Perceiving and Analyzing the Arts takes aipproxitaateiy ^ 
10 hours with individual sessions ^being not less^^than 45 tainutes to 
coop let e. depending upon the class size; the ed.uf^ational setihLng; the 
. 4iae''t>ie teacher group is together; whether it is taught alone or is 
part of a larger curriculum plan; and how tauch utilization of outside 
activities oceur. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES ] ' \ ' 

Arts/Parts: Perceiving and Analyzing the Arts does not require a 
specialist teacher. Each participant miy have their o^ta book or two 
or three participants might share a bopk* Individual work and small 
group discussion is encouraged to enhance interaction. Some of the 
activities can be done on an individual basis, others have varying 
iegreea of involvement with other members of the teacher education 
froup,,_Space is require as some Activities iiyvblve movement and^room 
Is needed to sprea^ out*somc of the materials. The manual outlines 
all procedures and an Individual can go throng this entire set of 
^tterials without the aid of a teacher trainer by Allowing the manual. 

The teacher trainer or the teacher education group is encouraged to 
rt*latc these activities to' profesjsional arts events^' to bring in arts' 
•racialists to answer any questions and" provide further information; 

-i to use the bibliography as a source for further ideas and rein- 
:. fwvxent* Participants are also encouraged to use 'the concepts ^ 
rr v.icd from AEP children's packages for actual curriculum development 
^ ••i try out these ideas with elementary school- children* 
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lytlERIALS, EQUIft£6JT, AND PERSONNEL SEQOIREMEpTS 

■ ' ' i ' / h ' , . 

Source if 

.Required Quancipy Cost ?er Heplacetftent Different fton 

Itess Needed Item Rate * Distributor 

• ' • 

Arts/ifirts book 

T^e for music and ' ^ ^ . f 4 

dra^^, activities , - ' ' 

Figures , . 

Cubes " ^ 

^ ^ student ' Dndetenained Reusable 

Grease^jsncil , 

Puzzle ^. " , * ^ 

Illustration of * • ' • 

The Dream 
Word Picture cards 

Manual ^ - . w . 

Reference readings C 



Personnel Reqtiired for Product Adoption and Implementation . 

teacher trainer without special training in„..«esthetic education can 
iiz;)le]9ent this unit of instruction* Curriculn consultation is^ 
available from CEMREL. Costs for such services can be obtain^ from 
this organizat^xm. ' < . ' 

ASSURANCES *AND CLAIMS 

The instructional unir, Artg/Parts: Perceiving and Analyzing the Arts « 
is presently in development* When completed it vlll be tested as 
defined in the* Basic .ProRram Plan (CEMREL, 1972) and *A General Plan 
for Evaluating The Aesthetic Education Program's Teacher Education 
Packages (Manis^ 19j4)i At that time appropriate assurances and 
clalips will be ma3e« 



AVAILABILITY 

This set of materials will undergo field test this Spring am 
1975 • The product will be covered hy ccjrpyright* 

INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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HIE PROrapT: THE CREATIVE- PROCESS . V ; 

(Pmrt of the Aesthetic Education Prograii> > 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: CEHREL, Inc. . 

*(Foraerly Central Midwesterti Regional 
f Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 

3fi£^^9th Street 
St. Louis^ Hissouri 63139 

Stanley S. Kadeja, Program Director 
Nadine J. Key^rs, Associate Director 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt ^ Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial Coordinator ^ 
* MArgaret Harrison, Product Developer 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION ' 

The Teacher 'Education series of the Aesthetic Education Prograa includes 
this instructional package which deals with the creative process. This 
package is curretftly under developiaent and the content can be outlined 
- as follows : ^ ' . * 

The aaterials will emphasize the e3q)ressive <1ualit4.es of an object or 
experience: how individt^s make unique statements by TMyir^g choices 
and structuring parts in a certain way for, a specific aesthetic intent. 

Activities will be provided to enkble participants to actively explore 
creativity tKrpugh cr^tdLi^ their Wn works , becoming* contpeteat in 
organizing aesthetic elements into a whole work aod in articulating 
their reasons for such Choices. • Interviews and photographs of well- 
known artists in various fields will be provided as well as discussions 
with' noted educators and other individuals actively involvetd *in 
increasing aesthetic awareness. . AltDfough the materials will use the 
arts as exaroles, ways of encouraging' the creative precess in every 
chil^^asm tKe necessity for schools to foster this process will also 
be en^^h^ized. Thrqu^out this set of materials, practical suggestions 
•and* instruct ions for implementing the creiitive process in .the clasd- 
room will be provided. Concepts from rested AEP childred's' packages 
such as the Aesthetics and the Cf^atlve Process series and the 
Aesthetics and. the Artist series ^^will be pre^ente4 as well as .relevant 
reference readings and a bibliography.* ^ . - 

This package will encoujrage participanti/^ to 1) actively explore the 
creative process by cfea^tltog .their own words of art; 2) expand their 
critical language tf^cessary for analyzing, and jiidging words of art; 
3) use the arts as a teaching tool for aesthetic education; 4) nurture 
the creative process in every child; and 5) regularly seek out and 
utilize additional r^ources l£ the arts and aesthetic Education.- 
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SUBJECT AaEA(S) * - . . . . ' " 

Teadief Educattoa: *3lcsthetic Education-^ ELtmtntary Edttcatian, 

. Visual Arts; Music, Draaa,' Dance, Literature, Filxa 

^ ^ ^ 

* 

The Creative Process : How an- individual orjaniz^ eleaeats.for a 
specific Aesthetic intent; the developaent of diacritical language 
for analyzing one^s own vorlc ^le voxk of professional artists; 
understanding of different materials, oetbodologies and structures 
,^ of arts works; rationale for enpojuraging affective as well as cogaiti"^ 
^learning skills throu^ the nurturing of the creatlsre process in every* ♦ 
child. . , . 

IKTENKSD^SEaS AOT-BENEFICI^ES , ' 

These saterials will be designed for pre-^servic^ and in-service teachers 
at the eiezaentary level, although "they would also be beneficial for 
secondary school teachers/ They nay be adalnistered in a college 
course curriculua or in a teacher workshop situation. Although the 
iarts are used as^ exanpies for teaching aesthetic education in these 
xsate^als and the naterials can be taught by arts specialists 
and aes^ie<:ic education specialists, the^ ipformation and activities 
can also be easily used by *a non-arts 'specfialist and give the par- 
ticipant varied experiences* in sfj^ral arts forms (literature, drana, 
^ dance, visual arts, jand music). " \ ^ 

t»AL(S) OR PURPOSE (S)^'^ 

The pu?:^ose of th^is instructional package will be to teach participants 
to: 1) organ4.ze their own method or structure for completing a ^ole ^ 
work 'of;their own design; 2) describe and analyze the aesthetic , m 
decis.ioiis used in cocapleting the whole 'Vork; 3) transfora the eleaentis^-^ 
into whole works in' a number of arts disciplines, therefore being able 
to dlscusS7«Ss4rfontrast the elements, aethods, or structures of a 
. variety Sf arts' forms; 4) analyze an^ criticize works of art; 
5) ^perceive, analyze and discuss how professional artists organize 
elements into a whole work; and 6) tmderstaod ,the need, for .aesthetic 
e4|lEat£on and the encouragement of creativity in the eleadntary schoolfe. 

PATTERNS OP USE . ' ^ ' ^ . 

It is anticipated' that The. Creative Process will be a self-contained 
\junit of instruction with activities that are sequential ahd cumulative. 
It 'will be developed for use as part of at; ongoing college curriculum 
or in teacher *wofksliop8. It xnay be part of an integrated arts course, 
an aesthetic education course or an arts in csneral Education coutse 
and can be linked with AEP child ren'^'packagef in the Aesthetics imd • 
the {^cative Process and the Aesthetics and tlw Artist series/ l 
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ISSESSKDfl- PX07ISIOKS 

Leaning vtU be as^sed by the t e ac her fcrainer tad' the p*rt±clp«at». 
Specific procedures wi^l^Se delineated during developnent. " 

TD^E REQUIREMEKTS . ^ - 

• It Is estimated that these aaterlals will^taka approximately 10 hours 
to complete, dependdLng on the clais sirij^^the educational setting; the 
tine the teacher group ±3 together; whether it Is taught alone or is 
part- of a larger curriculum plan; and how much itfilization of outside" ' 
activitieii' occur. 



implekehia; 

ibe Creati- 



lJIor procedures 



le Creat ive Process wiH not require a specialimt teacher. Partidf- 
,pjts WiU -probably work Individually^ and in small groups tp enhance 
iiJteraction. A working space -fitll probably be necessary* Sp«:iflc 
prdQtjjixres appropriAte to the leamng experiences will be delineated 
duri^' development cycle. 

iUiJE31ALS\ EQUIPMENT, AHD PERSOSSEL ggfy rrewnr ^ 

Ifaknown at this time. \^ • ^ . , 

Personner Required for Product Adoption and I«>lementation m 

A teacher trainer without special training in aesthetic education will 
be able to implement this unit of Instruction. Curriculum consultation 
viU be available from CEMREL.^Costs for such services can be obtained 
from this organization^ ~ v 

• ' ■ • \ 

ASSESSHEST JSD CUlDSS * ^ . 

The Instructional unit. The C^^ti-»e Proce«« ..i« presently in 
development. When conpleted it wiA tested as defined in the 
Basic Prog ram Plan (CEHRfiL, 1972) anj^ i General Plan for Evaluating 



The Aesth etig Education Progran's Teacher Mocation Packages CHanis, 
1974). At that tiae appropriate assurances and daias will be sade. 

AVAXLAsmrr 

This product dLs schedidLed to begin testing In the Sumer 1975 and 
it yill be copyrighted. • ' ^ . 

mrOWATIOK CORMWT AS OF HAECH 1975 " , " ' 
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